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INTRODUCTION 


This book is devoted to the analysis of present-day mass 
political consciousness in the United States of America, 
which has a great importance in the country’s intellectual 
and political life. 

In the ‘60s and ‘70s the USA encountered a number of grave 
difficulties that not only damaged traditional social and 
political mechanisms and made American society more un¬ 
governable but also brought about significant changes in 
consciousness and culture. Bourgeois sociologists, as well 
as Marxists, have noted this; Daniel Bell, for example, 
writes that the USA is facing “deep structural crises, po¬ 
litical and cultural, that may prove more intractable to 
solution than the domestic economic problems”. 1 

The ideological and political crisis of American society 
in the ‘60s and ‘70s tended to restructure the entire spec¬ 
trum of non-Marxist political opinion. Old configurations 
crumbled as new ones arose, and the dividing lines estab¬ 
lished in the three previous decades between “liberals”, 
“conservatives”, and “radicals” became confused, which 
led to a breakdown of the customary schemes used in politi¬ 
cal identification and self-identification. Over the past 
few years, discussions of such questions as who should be 
considered the “left” today and who the “right”, what is 
a “liberal” and who a “conservative”, and whether the “cen¬ 
ter of gravity” has shifted to the right in the existing 
political consciousness have come to be popular in academ¬ 
ic and literary circles in the USA (and in certain West- 
European countries as well). 2 

An investigation of the changes taking place in the mass 
political consciousness of America is the more interesting 
because of the influence these processes exert both on 
domestic American and on international politics; such an 
investigation is also helpful in understanding and appreci¬ 
ating the main types of political orientation and perception 
to be found among Americans. It is for this reason that the 
study of American society’s political consciousness is deep¬ 
ly and firmly rooted in the literature of Marxism — indeed 
the tradition goes back to Marx and Engels themselves. 

The founders of Marxism showed an unflagging interest in 
the United States, its history, political life, and social 


1 “The End of American Exceptionalism”, The Public Interest , No. 41. 
Fail 1975, p. 197. 

2 “What Is a Liberal — Who Is a Conservative? A Symposium”, Com¬ 
mentary , September 1976; “Is America Moving Right? Ought It? A Conversa¬ 
tion with Irving Kristol and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.”, Public Opinion, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, September/October 1978. 
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consciousness. They not only laid out their views of various 
events and processes in the life of American society but 
also left us a methodological key to the analysis of modern 
phenomena in the realm of politics and social conscious¬ 
ness. Among the works involved are a cycle analyzing the 
American Civil War, articles and notes on the development of 
the labor movement in the USA, letters to their American 
correspondents (notably, to Hermann Schluter and Friedrich 
Sorge), and, finally, Capital, which not only incorporated 
American materials but also dealt in equal measure with 
the dialectical development of American and European 
capitalism. 

Marx and Engels saw the political processes unfolding in 
the USA (and their reflection in consciousness) in dose 
connection with the specific features of America, whose 
history was not burdened with a feudal past like Europe’s. 
The United States originated as a bourgeois society, and 
this was the main line of its development from the very 
beginning. The founders of Marxism regarded this circum¬ 
stance as especially significant. In a letter to President 
Lincoln, Marx described the United States as the country 
“where hardly a century ago the idea of one great Democratic 
Republic had first sprung up, whence the first Declaration 
of the Rights of Man was issued, and the first impulse given 
to the European revolution of the eighteenth century”. 1 

Engels remarked several times that American society was 
in essence bourgeois from the start. In his article “The 
Labour Movement in America” he spoke of “the more fa¬ 
vored soil of America, where no mediaeval ruins bar the way, 
where history begins with the elements of modern bourgeois 
society as evolved in the seventeenth century”. 2 The same 
idea finds expression in his letters to Friedrich Sorge (31 
December 1892) and to N. F. Danielson (17 October 1893), as 
well as elsewhere in his writings. The assessments made 
by Engels point the way for the Marxist student of political 
consciousness in present-day America, in particular of its 
conservative forms and the genesis of American liberalism. 

The specific features of class development in America at 
the end of the 19th century and the social makeup of the 
Democratic and Republican parties were characterized by 
Engels in these words: “The divergence of interests even 
in the same class stratum is so great in that tremendous 
area that wholly different strata and interests are repre- 


1 “To Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America”, 
in Marx and Engels, On the United States, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1979, p. 168. 

2 “The Labour Movement in America”, in Marx and Engels, On the United 
States, p. 284. 
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sented in each of the two big parties, depending on the 
locality, and to a very large extent each of the two parties 
contains representatives of nearly every particular section 
of the possessing class.” 1 Although the class structure of 
American society has undergone changes since the time this 
was written, Engels’ observations have on the whole retained 
their importance. They provide a guider to understanding 
the overlapping distinctions among classes, political par¬ 
ties, and types of political consciousness. 

In analyzing the development of social consciousness (and 
of political consciousness, which is part of the former), 
Marx and Engels invariably related it to the development 
of material life, to important events in national and world 
history. Noting “a certain backwardness of thought” among 
Americans, they found its roots in the social realities of 
America and saw the w r ay out of it as lying through the 
changing of those realities. “Just because their future is 
so great,” Engels wrote of the American people in 1892, 
“their present must be occupied mainly with preparatory 
work for that future, and this work, as in every young 
country, is of a predominantly material nature and involves 
a certain backwardness of thought, a clinging to the. tradi¬ 
tions connected with the foundation of the new nationality. 
The Anglo-Saxon race—these damned Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners, as Marx always called them — is slow-witted any¬ 
how, and its history, both in Europe and America (economic 
success and predominandy peaceful political development), 
has encouraged this still more. Only great events can be 
of assistance in such cases... It is the revolutionising 
of all traditional relations by industry as it develops 
that also revolutionises people’s minds.” 2 

It must not be forgotten that Marx and Engels, in calling 
attention to the specific features of the USA, nonetheless 
regarded that country as subject to the general laws of the 
development of capitalism and sharing in the overall fate 
of the latter. This is evident in their evaluations of the 
prospects for the labor and socialist movement in the USA, 
of the way class conflicts unfolded, etc. “ When the time 
is ripe things will move there with enormous speed and 
energy, but it may take a little while till that point is 
reached. Miracles don’t happen anywhere.” 3 . The dialectic 
between the particular and the general is fundamental to 


1 Engels to Friedrich Adolph Sorge in Hoboken, London, January 6, 1892, 
in Marx and Engels, On the United States, p. 327. 

2 Engels to Friedrich Adolph Sorge in Hoboken, London, December 31, 
1892, Marx and Engels, On the United States, p. 329. 

3 Engels to Friedrich Adolph Sorge in Hoboken, London, October 24, 
1891, in Marx and Engels, On the United Stales, p. 326. 
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research into the political consciousness of the USA, which 
bears a number of purely national traits and at the same 
time comes under the general laws of the development of 
social consciousness. 

Scientific inquiry into political process and social con¬ 
sciousness in the USA was carried further in certain of 
Lenin’s works, such as “The Results and Significance of the 
U.S. Presidential Elections", “Letter to American 
Workers”, and “In America”. Lenin agreed completely with 
the views of Marx and Engels concerning the development of 
the USA and of American political consciousness. He inves¬ 
tigated the dialectics of capitalist society in the era of 
imperialism (the general principles of which are applicable 
to the United States), revealed the unevenness of capitalist 
development (vividly exemplified in the USA), and set forth 
a theory explaining that unevenness. Lenin stressed that 
changes in capitalism would necessarily affect the material 
life, culture, and social consciousness of America. 

Noting that “the American people have a revolutionary 
tradition”, 1 he linked the further development of that 
tradition not only with the evolution of American capitalism 
but also with the unfolding of the world revolutionary 
process and with a general shift in the balance of forces 
between capitalism and socialism which had recently 
emerged onto the world arena. 

A number of works by Soviet philosophers and historians 
are devoted to the analysis of political consciousness in 
America. These deal mainly with theoretical (ideological) 
questions or with ideological and theoretical trends, such 
as “liberalism” (or “neoliberalism”), “conservatism” (or 
“neoconservatism”), and the radicalism of the left and the 
right. 2 Questions of ideology are examined in a number of 
works analyzing mass movements and the political behavior 
of social g roups. 3 The aim of the present work is to analyze 


1 “Letter to American Workers”, Collected Works, Vol. 28, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 69. 

2 Contemporary Bourgeois Ideology in the USA: Some Social and Ideo¬ 
logical Problems, Moscow, 1967; A. V. Valyuzhenich, American Liberalism: 
Illusions and Realities, Moscow, 1976; V. M. Leybin, The Philosophy 
of Social Criticism in the USA, Moscow, 1976 (all in Russian). 

3 See for example: Political Life in the USA, Moscow, 1966; Socio- 
Political Movements in the USA (the '60s and Early ‘70s), Moscow, 
1974; The USA: Students and Politics, Moscow, 1974; M. I. Novinskaya, 
Students in the USA: A Socio-Psychological Portrait, Moscow, 1977; 
Mass Movements of Social Protest in the IJSA, Moscow, 1978; American 
Public Opinion and Politics, Moscow, 1978; N. S. Yulina, Bourgeois Ideo¬ 
logical Trends in the USA: Problems and Contradictions of "American Con¬ 
sciousness”, Moscow, 1971 (all in Russian); G. Arbatov, The War of 
Ideas in Contemporary International Relations. The Imperialist Doctrine, 
Methods and Organization of Foreign Political Propaganda, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973. 
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the political consciousness of American society on the mass 
(practical) level, treating it as an integral dynamic system 
whose elements have complex interconnections. 

Of course, the many-sidedness and dynamism 'of political 
consciousness, especially in a country such as the USA, 
makes the task of analyzing it svstematically a highly com¬ 
plex one, which can only be accomplished stage by stage. 
At the present stage it is clearly of prime importance to 
answer the following questions as accurately as possible: 
What is the overall makeup of the spectrum of non-Marxist 
political consciousness? What types are included in that 
spectrum? What is the principal direction of the further 
evolution of that consciousness, and how is such evolution 
connected with the traditions of national political culture 
that have been formed over the two hundred years of Amer¬ 
ica’s history? 

Systematic investigation of political consciousness of the 
masses is impossible unless an appropriate methodology has 
been worked out. First and foremost, the general principles 
of research must be concretely applied to the particular 
object. This concretization is no mere technical task, to 
be handled on an ad hoc basis. On the contrary, the method¬ 
ology to be used in analyzing the political consciousness 
of society is in itself a question that merits study. The 
present monograph deals with it in a special chapter, where 
the dialectic of political process in the contemporary 
USA is considered alongside methods of systems approach 
to political consciousness, particularly with regard to 
typological procedure. 

Different methods and procedures can be used in analyzing 
political consciousness. The choice among them will depend 
on the task at hand. The focus of attention may be the 
content of political consciousness, or its subject (the 
individual, the group, the class) considered as the bearer 
of one or more definite types of consciousness. In the lat¬ 
ter case the content of political consciousness may be 
studied in direct connection with the personality character¬ 
istics of the subject, and the evolution of consciousness 
then appears in conversion from one type to another. 

The authors of the present work have tried to show how the 
ideological and political crisis of capitalism manifested 
itself in the political consciousness or American society 
in the ‘60s and ‘70s, and in so doing critically analyze 
the spectrum of non-Marxist forms of political conscious¬ 
ness. To achieve this, an effort has been made to combine 
the two approaches described above: the content of political 
consciousness has been emphasized in those sections which 
deal with the concrete elements of the spectrum, while in 







the last chapter the chief aim is to see the subject of the 
political process in action and evolution, thus tying to¬ 
gether all the types of consciousness examined. 

Authors: E. Ya. Batalov (Introduction, Chap¬ 
ters 1 and 5, Conclusion); B. V. Mikhaylov (Chapter 2); 
A. Yu. Melvil (Chapter 3); S. M. Plekhanov (Chapter 4); 
Yu. A. Zamoshkin (Chapter 6). 











Chapter One 

THE DIALECTIC OF AMERICAN SOCIETY’S 
DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS OF 
RESEARCH INTO THE POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE USA 


1. POLITICS AND POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

A dialectical-materialist analysis of political conscious¬ 
ness in society must be based on a conception of politics 
as a distinct type of activity whose content, scope, and 
functions are ultimately conditioned by material relations 
in that society and thus undergo changes in the course of 
historical development. 

Modern authors of Marxist investigations into political 
questions rely on Lenin’s interpretation of the material 
basis of politics (“Politics is a concentrated expression 
of economics.” 1 ) and of its scope (Politics “is the sphere 
of relationships of all classes and strata to the state and 
the government, the sphere of the interrelations between 
all classes”. 2 ). Despite the concrete differences in the 
definitions of politics they put forward, these authors all 
put power relations at the center. “Politics is a form of 
interrelation between classes, social groups, and nations 
that is tied directly or indirectly with manifestations of 
power and the act of governing” (F. Burlatski and A. Gal¬ 
kin). 3 

Politics as a social phenomenon comprising power relations 
arose at the time when society broke down into classes and 
the state system was established. Until the rise of a gov¬ 
ernment or laws politics is neither an independent form of 
mass activity nor a distinct area of social relations. This 
continues to be true even today in a number of countries, 
where there are no firm boundaries between the different 
areas of social activity—political, economic, legal, reli- 


1 “Once Again on the Trade Unions, the Current Situation and the Mistakes 
of Trotsky and Bukharin”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1965, p. 83. 

2 “What Is to Be Done?”, Vol. 5, 1977, p. 422. 

3 F. Burlatski and A. Galkin, Sociology. Politics. International Rela¬ 
tions, Moscow, 1974, p. 15 (in Russian). 
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gious, etc. Here the great majority of citizens are not only 
alienated from power in practice but also uninvolvecl in 
formal “participation in affairs of government”, and so in 
fact there is no public political life. Social consciousness 
under such conditions is syncretic: the political elements 
within it are not yet independent, remaining closely bound 
up with religious, moral, legal, and other elements of 
social consciousness. 

The emergence of capitalism and the concomitant rise of 
the modern government of laws with its bourgeois-democratic 
apparatus create the material base for the politicization 
of public life: politics becomes an independent sphere of. 
mass activity. As the capitalism of free competition de¬ 
velops and is consequently transformed into state-monopoly 
capitalism, a broader section of the masses tends to be 
drawn into the political process and to constitute its 
subject. This historical trend corresponds directly to the 
conclusion reached by Marx and Engels: “Together with the 
thoroughness of the historical action, the size of the mass 
whose action it is will ... increase.” 1 This is brought 
about both by classes opposed to the bourgeoisie, most 
importantly the industrial proletariat and its political 
vanguard, and by the bourgeoisie itself, which makes 
increasingly active use of political mechanisms to strength¬ 
en its own position in society and also draws certain 
strata of the working people into the political process, 
intending to make them its allies. 

For many years after the United States came into exis¬ 
tence, the country’s political apparatus did not play an es¬ 
sential role in the life of American society. The mass of 
ordinary Americans did not show an interest in politics; 
it was hoped that the free market, as the universal regula¬ 
tor of social relations, would resolve the problems of the 
day. The government, in turn, did not seek to broaden its 
powers and to draw the people into political activity. 

National capitalism developed, and the USA became 
involved in international life. State-monopoly capitalism 
emerged and economic levers proved inadequate as guaran¬ 
tees of the functioning and development of society. As a 
result of all three processes, and especially of the last, 
the part played by politics increased and its influence 
broadened, partially through politicizing the economy and 
culture. This does not mean, of course, that the laws of 
political life were extended into other social spheres; 
rather, different aspects of public life were subordinated 


1 “The Holy Family, or Critique of Critical Criticism”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 82. 
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to the interests of the political struggle, and the economy 
and culture were turned into an arena for political competi¬ 
tion, overt or covert. Private, as well as public life be¬ 
came an object of practical interest for politics and po¬ 
liticians, since public and private life alike became more 
closely connected with the exercise of power, and thus 
a political “concern”. 

Daniel Bell speaks in his book The Cultural Contradic¬ 
tions of Capitalism (N.Y., 1976) of a “disjunction of 

realms” in modern capitalist society. He maintains that 
“the political order increasingly becomes autonomous, and 
the management of the techno-economic order, or the demo¬ 
cratic planning, or the management of the economy, becomes 
ever more independent of capitalism” (pp. 14-15). General¬ 
ly speaking, the various sectors of capitalist society 
that Bell mentions have always moved at different speeds 
and had a degree of autonomy. What we observe today is 
only an acceleration of this process: the political order, 
without in the least sacrificing its autonomy, is seeking 
to appropriate the dominant role that once belonged to 
another autonomous sector, economics. 

The existence in bourgeois society of public political 
life in which working people participate does not, of 
course, imply that the masses of the citizenry have real ac¬ 
cess to power. But the very fact that citizens can partici¬ 
pate directly in activities having to do with the exercise 
of power (elections, referenda, the work of political 
parties and trade unions, etc.) becomes a significant ele¬ 
ment in the social and political experience of the masses 
and an active factor in the formation of mass political 
consciousness. 

During the general crisis of capitalism, as bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy suffers through fierce convulsions' (fascist regimes 
are the classic example), public political life may take 
on a false character. Certain bourgeois philosophers, in 
particular Max Weber and Karl Jaspers, are' not unaware of 
this. Jaspers makes a distinction between “true” and “false” 
politics, saying that the former is possible “only if in¬ 
fluence is exerted by convincing others through argument and 
counter-argument, whereby social consciousness is formed 
in a free contest of intelligence”. 1 

Involving the masses of the citizenry in the political 
process and broadening the field of politics as a specific 
domain of social relations are both linked historically 
with a broadening of bourgeois government’s domain and 
functions. Government takes on an economic function and 


1 Karl Jaspers, Werk und Wirkung, Munich, 1963, p. 82. 







subsequently an ideological one, neither of which it pos¬ 
sessed in the early stages of capitalism’s development. 

Of course, there were clashes between the political 
interests of different classes and groups in questions of 
economics and ideology before too, but these spheres were 
not the object of direct, systematic, and purposeful govern¬ 
ment action. Although in a bourgeois democracy such action 
is not total, and does not always lead to the desired ef¬ 
fect, it exerts a significant influence on the political 
process. 

The breakdown of syncretic social consciousness and its 
differentiation is the first of the natural consequences 
resulting from the emergence of politics as a separate 
field of endeavor and the politicization of public life. In 
this process political consciousness becomes established as 
an independent form, it develops and is enriched by inte¬ 
grating into itself elements of other forms—legal, moral, 
and religious. 

In essence, political consciousness represents reflection 
by the subject of the political process on the process it¬ 
self and his own part in it. As soon as it arises, it be¬ 
comes an important component link and a genuine factor in 
the exercise of political power, ensuring the functioning of 
the socio-political system. This role of political con¬ 
sciousness, whatever its actual content, is the result of 
the social functions it performs. As for the content of 
political consciousness, its various manifestations may 
differ fundamentally depending on the social status of 
the subject, the character of the times, and the concrete 
historical conditions. It should be kept in view, more¬ 
over, that the political consciousness of a society, class, 
or group changes in content more rapidly, as a rule, than 
its religion, morality, esthetic views, and philosophy, 
because class and party values are naturally expressed 
more fully, consistently, and clearly in it than in any 
other form of consciousness. 

As the spheres of political interests of opposing social 
forces grow broader, and political questions become en¬ 
meshed with moral, religious, and philosophical questions 
in the practice of public life, a change takes place in the 
object of political consciousness. It comes to include not 
only matters directly related to the exercise of power (that 
is, to “participation in government affairs”: administra¬ 
tion, property, income distribution, social equality, etc.) 
but also matters which at first glance seem to be only 
tangential to the world of politics, having to do with the 
individual’s private life, religion, and morality. On the 
whole it may be said that today almost any side of public 
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or private life may be an object of political conscious¬ 
ness. 

It is natural that as the content and object of political 
consciousness change a corresponding change takes place in 
its structure, although the latter is relatively independent 
and less dynamic than the other two. 

Different goals in research, and also the nature of po¬ 
litical consciousness as an ideal (mental) formation 
lacking clear internal divisions, make it possible to 
adopt various approaches to its analysis and, consequently, 
various theoretical models of its structure. 

What is an adequate model of mass political consciousness 
as the real, practical consciousness of the mass subject of 
the political process? Can it be wholly equated with ideo- 
logy or social psychology? Is it to be treated as theore¬ 
tical or empirical, scientific or everyday consciousness? 

It should be noted that although “everyday consciousness” 
and “empirical consciousness” partly overlap they are not 
identical. This is sometimes forgotten by investigators. 
“Empirical consciousness” (to be related to “theoretical 
consciousness”) is an abstraction that fixes the form and 
level of cognition, while “everyday consciousness” (to be 
related to “scientific cognition” as a part of “theoretical 
consciousness”, which also takes in “ideology”) fixes the 
limits of the field within which social consciousness is 
formed and exists (“everyday experience”). From this point 
of view, everyday consciousness is to a significant degree 
empirical consciousness, but it also includes theoretical 
(ideological) elements. 

A number of investigators, proceeding from the idea that 
the moods and sentiments of a society are the most wide¬ 
spread form of mass consciousness, interpret it as either 
everyday consciousness, or empirical consciousness, or 
social psychology. But attempts at a sufficiently thorough 
analysis using this approach usually result in an unjustifi¬ 
ably broad definition of everyday or empirical conscious¬ 
ness, or of social psychology, which thus lose their quali¬ 
tative distinctiveness and create a distorted conception 
of the phenomenon being investigated. 

There are also, however, serious objections against iden¬ 
tifying mass political consciousness with political ideol¬ 
ogy. To “purify” political consciousness of the society’s 
moods and sentiments, of “empiricism”, is to deny that the 
mass subject of the political process is endowed with a 
truly existent and practically functioning consciousness. 
It may be added that ideology is the product of purposeful, 
specialized activity carried out by theoreticians (fulfill¬ 
ing the “demand” of a class), while mass political con- 
















sciousness is shaped and functions spontaneously, in the 
everyday socio-political practice of the masses. The latter 
does, indeed, have its “system”, but this is not at all the 
result of purposeful activity by the mass subject of the 
political process, but rather an expression of the logic 
(or illogic) of the masses’ spontaneous activity. 

In our opinion, the true relation between mass political 
consciousness and the political consciousness of society as 
an integral form of social consciousness has been success¬ 
fully formulated by B. Grushin. Mass consciousness, accord¬ 
ing to Grushin, is “a sort of focus where all the existing 
sections of social consciousness come together. Thus it 
is the most general summary expression, so to speak, of the 
level or condition of social consciousness at a particular 
time, taken as a whole and passed through prisms with very 
different angles of refraction, which break it apart ac¬ 
cording to class considerations, the depth of the reality 
it expresses, the sphere of its action, and so on.” 1 In othe 
words, mass consciousness cannot be reduced to any one 
element (level) of social consciousness; it is a distinctive 
expression of the latter in its entirety. 

The basic element or “core” of the structure of mass 
political consciousness is conviction, a subjective form of 
synthesis between ideology (theory) and social psychology 
within the consciousness of the mass individuum. Convic¬ 
tion comprises three basic elements: 1) information — know¬ 
ledge about the world as a whole or about some section of 
reality, socio-political reality, for example; 2) con¬ 
fidence in the truth of that information; 3) a readiness 
to act accordingly. 2 

G. Diligenski defines mass political consciousness as “a 
combination of conceptions formed externally (in the sphere 
of specialized ideological and political activity) and con¬ 
clusions reached by the individual or group as a result of 
independent analysis of socio-political activity. Concep¬ 
tions assimilated ready-made may be regarded as stereo¬ 
types: they are marked by uniformity and a high degree of 
stability, and are not necessarily grounded rationally.” 
Conceptions (including those which are highly stereotyped), 
socio-political values (ideas), and “conclusions reached as 
a result of independent analysis” all exist in the con¬ 
sciousness of the mass individuum in the form of convic¬ 
tions, and the system of convictions ultimately determines 


1 B. A. Grushin, Opinions of the World and the World of Opinion , 
Moscow, 1967, p. 61 (in Russian). 

2 See, for example, A. 1’. Noskov and R. G. Yanovski, Two Levels oj 
Consciousness and Political Convictions, Novosibirsk, 1974 (in Russian). 
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political orientation, “a normative understanding among 
people of the political goals towards which they are striv¬ 
ing and of the means they can use to attain these ends”. 1 

The extent to which mass political consciousness is “ideo¬ 
logized” varies at different stages in its development and 
in its different aspects, but ideology is always a signifi¬ 
cant factor in forming it, especially since the vanguards of 
social classes seek to instill their ideology into the con¬ 
sciousness not only of their own class but also of society 
as a whole. Ideology in mass consciousness takes the form 
of convictions and serves as its theoretical substratum. 
Moreover, one and the same ideology can foster different 
types of consciousness and, conversely, one and the same 
type of consciousness can arise out of different ideologies. 

It should be made clear that in speaking of political 
ideology we mean a system of soc ial and political ideas that 
expresses in theoretical form the consciousness of a partic¬ 
ular class or group, and gives a theoretical justification 
of its political interests. 

Political ideology can appear under different forms. In 
some cases (especially where circumstances make it neces¬ 
sary to officially sanction established theoretical con¬ 
structs, or ones created expressly for this purpose) it 
constitutes an independent superstructure to political 
theories shaped in the historical development of society, or 
versions of such theories adopted by political parties. 
In other cases such special structures may not arise; ideo¬ 
logical functions are then assumed by the political theories 
(“doctrines”) existing in society. Within the framework of 
political theory, of course, scientific and ideological con¬ 
structs are more or less distinct in form, content, and 
function. At the same time, ideology constitutes an essen¬ 
tial part of any political doctrine. It would be absurd to 
suppose that a political doctrine could be ideologically 
neutral or, more precisely, free of ideology. The ideologi¬ 
cal and the scientific (objectively true generalizations 
about the laws governing political phenomena) interact and 
organically complement one another in political theory. 

How do things stand in the USA? There is no need to show 
yet again that American society was born as and has always 
remained a society of antagonistic classes, or that the 
reproduction of culture in the USA has always been subject 
to the general laws of capitalist reproduction. Let us note 
only that the political doctrines shaped during the forma¬ 
tion of that society, to which American political leaders, 


1 G. G. Diligenski, “Mass Political Consciousness under the Conditions 
of Modern Capitalism”, Voprosy filosofii. No. 9, 1971, p. 54 (in Russian). 
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parties, groups, etc., have constantly appealed, always 
expressed (more or less overtly) the interest of some party 
and were suited to the ideological demands of the time 
and place. The American bourgeoisie succeeded in present¬ 
ing its own interests as the interests of society thus 
giving the existing social and political doctrines the 
appearance of neutrality, but this in no way affected the 
class character of American society or the party character 
of the political theory it produced. 

It must be added that the ideological function can be 
served not only by social and political theories but also 
by non-political forms of social consciousness, i.e., ele¬ 
ments of national culture, in particular by social utopias 
and myths which gradually become entrenched in tradition 
and are often used by different classes for contrary 
purposes. 

This was the part played in the United States by the so- 
called American dream, which has remained an important 
factor in mass political consciousness for more than two 
hundred years. “As a state of mind and a dream,” w'rote 
Gilbert Chinard, “America had existed long before its 
discovery. Ever since the early days of Western civiliza¬ 
tion, peoples had dreamed of a lost Paradise, of a Golden 
Age... With the first accounts of the New World, it was 
felt that these dreams and yearnings had become a fact, 
a geographical reality fraught with unlimited possibili¬ 
ties.” 1 Indeed, “the American dream had become part of the 
cultural tradition of Europe”. 2 But the dream also became 
part of the cultural tradition of America itself: Americans 
wanted their country to be an “earthly paradise” for them 
to inhabit in blessedness. Of course, the content of this 
mythical formula was different in the consciousness of dif¬ 
ferent strata within American society, but all of them saw 
in it an embodiment of their faith in the chance to “suc¬ 
ceed” which the New World supposedly gave to everyone 
who was ready to act energetically, to take risks, and to be 
enterprising. 

The integration of ideology into mass political conscious¬ 
ness and its transformation into convictions is a complex 
process that takes place in the framework of the social 
and political practice of the subject of mass consciousness. 

Practice acts as a corrective to the imperatives of ide¬ 
ology and simultaneously as a channel for the transmission 
of tradition, which gives certain parameters to the con- 


1 “The American Dream”, in Literary History of the United States. Ed. by 
Robert E. Spiller et ah, N.Y., 1953, p. 192. 

2 Ibid., p. 215. 
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sciousness being formed. In the personal experience of the 
subject, however, the corrective effect of practice on the 
operative ideology may be insignificant. Empirical research 
has shown that the subject of mass consciousness can as¬ 
similate ideological conceptions and stereotypes contro¬ 
verted by his own experience and not in accord with his 
spontaneous behavior. As a result, mass consciousness is 
often fragmented: conflicting (not to say mutually ex¬ 
clusive) conceptions and values coexist within it. 

Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril note that even among 
those Americans who know from their own experience that 
the cause of poverty and unemployment is often “circum¬ 
stances” rather than a “lack of effort”, many continue 
to hold to the traditional, individualistic belief that 
poor people and the unemployed are largely responsible 
for their own misfortunes. Free and Cantril come to the 
general conclusion that “Americans at the ideological 
level continue to pay lip service to an amazing degree 
to stereotypes and shibboleths inherited from the past. 
The abstract ideas they tend to hold about the nature and 
functioning of our socio-economic system still seem to 
stem more from the underlying assumptions of a laissez- 
faire philosophy than from the operating assumptions of 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, or the 
Great Society.” It remains true to this day that the 
“abstract ideas that make up the American political ideo¬ 
logy”, which have been assimilated by the mass subject, 
do not correspond to the social and political experience 
of the subject. 1 

An analysis of mass political consciousness can be carried 
out in various ways, depending both on the characteristics 
of such consciousness itself and on the immediate tasks 
before the investigator. It may concentrate on the socio- 
psychological mechanism through which political conscious¬ 
ness is formed; this approach makes it possible to under¬ 
stand why, for example, the growth of social and political 
conflicts in modern capitalist society has so far not led 
to a radical shift in the balance of political forces. The 
analysis may also focus on the concrete structure of mass 
political consciousness. Finally, the immediate object of 
analysis may be the content of such consciousness; here the 
investigator will have a right to turn aside from the sub¬ 
ject of consciousness (its psyche and motivation) and study 
the spread in society of convictions and political orienta¬ 
tions, which can only be related post factum to the existing 


1 L. A. Free and H. Cantril, The Political Beliefs of Americans: A Study 
of Public Opinion, New Brunswick, N. ]., 1967, pp. 28, 30, 24. 
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social groups, their psychology, values, and conceptions. 

Research into the political consciousness of modern Amer¬ 
ican society may be conducted in each of these ways. The 
authors of the present work, while analyzing the content of 
this consciousness, place the main emphasis on the ideolog¬ 
ical (theoretical) basis of convictions and political orien¬ 
tations. This is more than political ideology; it might be 
called political ideology in action. In this respect it is 
an essential element of mass political consciousness. 

The aim of the investigation determines its empirical 
basis. It is an established tradition in American sociology 
to look at mass consciousness through the prism of public 
opinion. The mechanisms by which mass political con¬ 
sciousness is formed, its structure, content, and dynamics 
are investigated mainly on the basis of empirical data 
obtained through surveys. This approach can be effective to 
the extent that public opinion is mass consciousness in 
action, and that its actual state can be ascertained. 

Public opinion, however, does not account for the whole 
content of mass political consciousness. As one study point¬ 
ed out, “the concept of public opinion denotes the actual 
state of social consciousness as expressed in overt or 
covert attitudes towards concrete events and facts of social 
reality and towards various problems affecting the interests 
of different classes and of sufficiently representative 
groups and strata of the population”. 1 Conviction is deeper 
and richer than opinion, which is inevitably confined to a 
concrete question, often very narrow, the answer to which 
is only a partial expression of conviction and, in the 
last analysis, of political orientation. It must be added 
that even the most technically perfect and objectively 
conceived survey necessarily distorts the actual convictions 
of the subject to some extent. 

Thus, research into mass political consciousness must 
take in every sphere, practical or theoretical, in which the 
masses are active: the social and political, religious, 
esthetic, legal, etc. It is in action, not always corre¬ 
sponding to public opinion, that political convictions and 
orientations find adequate expression. Hence the necessity 
for broadening the empirical base of research into mass 
political consciousness to include, alongside data obtained 
by surveys, materials that directly characterize the be¬ 
havior of social classes and groups and also the products 
of their theoretical activity. 


1 American Public Opinion and Politics, Moscow, 1978, p. 9 (in Russian). 
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2 “AMERICAN EXCEPTIONALISM” AND THE DIALECTIC 
OF THE FORMATION OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGY IN THE USA 

There is a widespread conception in American political 
literature that the USA, unlike the European countries, has 
never had a political ideology. This view has been expressed 
in one form or another at various times by Daniel Bell, 
Seymour M. Lipset, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, and others. “On the whole,” write Brzezinski and 
Huntington, “Americans avoid using it /the term ideology/ 
when referring to their own political preferences or in¬ 
dividual political beliefs. Similarly, the two major 
American political parties never refer to their programs 
as ideological declarations. The President never speaks 
of the ideology of his Administration. In the discussions 
concerning the need for a more conscious sense of national 
purpose, the dominant viewpoint by far was that there is 
no American ideology and that it would be harmful to try 
to invent one.” 

Brzezinski and Huntington explain that by “ideology” they 
mean “a set of political ideas that are overt, systematic, 
dogmatic, and embodied in a set of institutions”. They main¬ 
tain that nothing of tjie kind exists in the USA: “American 
political ideas” are complex, but not systematic and ex¬ 
plicit, an “amalgam” that “lacks the coherence and the con¬ 
creteness to qualify as an ideology”. 1 

American society has never had an official ideology 
sanctioned by the authority of the government, a church, or 
a party and supported by a national political tradition, as 
was the case in a number of European countries. It has never 
known ideological monism based on political or religious 
intolerance or the sort of pluralism in which a concrete 
ideology is strictly bound to a particular social group and 
expresses its interests through political organization. As 
has been noted hy Soviet scholars, American ideological 
consciousness has always seen it as more important to 
present a collection of separate moral values than to 
develop an extensive and integrated social theory. Phis does 
not at all mean that Brzezinski and Huntington are right, 
however, in saying that political ideology is whollv 
nonexistent in the USA as an expression of the self- 
awareness of a class and a mechanism for defending its 
political interests, or that mass political consciousness 
there is formed on a nonideological basis. 

American bourgeois authors who deny that ideology exists 

1 Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel I*. Huntington, Political Power: USA — 
USSR, N.Y., 1972, pp. 17, 19, 20. 







in the USA proceed not only from a one-sided interpretation 
of ideology but also from the notion that American society, 
unlike the societies of Europe, was from the very beginning 
purely “liberal”, and that this made it an “exception”. The 
noted historian Louis Hartz began his book on the liberal 
tradition in America with these words: “The analysis which 
this book contains is based on what might be called the sto¬ 
rybook truth about American history: that America was set¬ 
tled by men who fled from the feudal and clerical oppres¬ 
sions of the Old World. If there is anything in this view, 
as old as the national folklore itself, then the outstanding 
thing about the American community in Western history ought 
to be the nonexistence of those oppressions, or since the 
reaction against them was in the broadest sense liberal, 
that the American community is a liberal community.” 1 

That American society has been bourgeois since its begin¬ 
nings has also been noted in Marxist literature. Engels 
wrote that America is “purely bourgeois, without any feudal 
past”, 2 and that “the U.S. are modern, bourgeois, from the 
very origin; ... they were founded by petits bourgeois and 
peasants who ran away from European feudalism in order to 
establish a purely bourgeois society”. 3 

The history of American society gives grounds for speaking 
of its originally bourgeois nature in the sense that feudal¬ 
ism was never the dominant system of social relations there, 
as it was in Europe, that the rise of capitalism in the 
North American colonies began practically at the moment of 
their founding, and, lastly, that in the USA there was less 
resistance from the forces of feudalism to the development 
of capitalism than there was in Europe. 

All this does not mean, however, that feudal tendencies 
were altogether absent in the North American colonies, that 
the economic relations which sprang up in the new American 
state were devoid of feudal elements, or that from the very 
outset there were no obstacles in American capitalism’s path 
of development. In other words, it does not mean that the 
USA was a unique instance of capitalist development in its 
“pure” form. As the Soviet historian A. Yefimov puts it: 
“Two tendencies can be noted from the very beginning of the 
colonization of North America. The ruling, land owning class 
of the European countries strove to implant in America feu- 


1 Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America. An Interpretation of 
American Political Thought Since the Revolution, N.Y., 1955, p. 3. 

2 Engels to Friedrich Adolph Sorge in Hoboken, London, February 8, 
1890; in Marx and Engels, On the United States, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1979, p. 324. 

3 Engels to Nikolai Frantsevich Danielson in St. Petersburg, London, 
October 17, 1893, in Marx and Engels, On the United States, p. 332. 
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dal relations, including the monopoly on land, relations 
which had already been greatly undermined in a number of 
European countries. Farmer-colonists strove to found a 
bourgeois society on the principles of free land and ‘equal¬ 
ity for all’ (in the bourgeois sense) before the law.” 1 

The War of Independence and its outcome, the formation of 
the United States of America, weakened the feudal tendency 
and stengthened the bourgeois one, opening up the way for 
capitalist development in the country. This political and 
social revolution, which was bourgeois in character, 
predetermined the general form American society was to 
take. 

This in turn created an objective social and historical 
base for the rise and growth of differing political ideo¬ 
logies, and for conflicts among them. Their forms and scale 
were different, however, than in European countries, such as 
France or even Germany, where the working people became 
conscious of themselves as a class more quickly than in 
America, and where the possibilities for economic regula¬ 
tion of social contradictions were more limited. 

American political ideology has its roots in the political 
philosophy of Europe, and particularly of England, in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Not all the elements and 
traditions of this philosophy were equally attractive 
for the new American republic. It should be noted right 
away, though, that the notion that America rejected the 
political philosophy of conservatism and borrowed only lib¬ 
eral ideas is as one-sided as the notion that feudal ten¬ 
dencies were lacking in America from the very beginning. 
Also to be avoided, of course, is the opposite extreme: 
regarding the two tendencies — feudal and bourgeois — as 
equally important in the history of the United States. 
Nonetheless, conservatism has its history as a political 
ideology in the USA, although its fate there was different 
from its fate in England, for example. 

The emotional thrust of conservative ideology, regardless 
of its concrete political content, is in support for the 
existing social, political, and economic order and protec¬ 
tion of what has been attained against radicalism, real or 
imagined. English conservatism, which upheld harmony 
among social classes on the basis of pietism, absolutism, 
and elitism, and which ultimately corresponded to the in¬ 
terests of the feudal aristocracy, could have no broad or 
secure economic and social base in North America. The 
majority of the colonists, and especially of the immi- 

1 A. V. Yefimov, The USA: Paths of the Develop?nent of Capitalism, 
Moscow, 1969, p. 330 (in Russian). 






grants who came flooding into America, followed a way of 
life that would not fit inside the conservative framework. 
As for domestic American conservatism, it took some time 
to appear: certain boundaries had to be reached before the 
struggle was mounted to defend them against those who 
wanted to go faster and further. 

Nevertheless, European (and especially English) conserva¬ 
tive ideology was not without influence in the political 
and intellectual life of American society in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. By and large, the same thing happened 
to European conservatism as to many other ideologies 
that have fallen onto American soil in the two hundred years 
of the EISA’s existence: almost without fail, if in different 
degrees, they found followers among one or more strata in 
American society; as a rule, they exerted a certain in¬ 
fluence on national politics and culture. None of them, 
however, became so widespread or influential as liberalism, 
which best of all met the needs of a bourgeois society. 

Conservatism in its classic form, as presented by Edmund 
Burke, was naturally unable to satisfy the young American 
bourgeoisie. Even so, a number of conservative ideas and 
principles found expression in the consciousness and actions 
not only of the slave-owning planters in the South who 
constituted the social base of conservatism in the 18th 
century and the first half of the 19th, but also of 
certain of the Founding Fathers. Conservative tendencies, 
primarily oriented towards the limitation of democracy, 
were already clearly manifest at the time of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia (1787). The convention 
did not adopt the suggestion, made by several delegates, 
that a monarchy be instituted; it did, however, frame the 
Constitution and thereby establish a separation of powers 
which did discourage the unchecked concentration of politi¬ 
cal might, but also complicated and limited control “from 
below” over the exercise of power. As the American historian 
Irving Horowitz notes, “conservative strength is reflected 
in the character of the United States Constitution, in the 
division of government into three separate and equal 
branches, in the nature of who voted, and in monetary re¬ 
quirements for voting. It is reflected in the division of 
the legislative branch into two houses, one based on unequal 
representation, in the strict constructionism of the Supreme 
Court, and in the strong Hamiltonian money and banking 
policies.” 1 

As the trading and industrial bourgeoisie of the North 

1 Irving Louis Horowitz, [deology and Utopia in the United Stales: 
1956-1976, London, Oxford, New York, 1977, p. 134. 






























strengthened its positions, and new w'aves of immigrants 
arrived from the Old World hoping to find “happiness” 
based on personal freedom (understood as an inalienable and 
inviolable equality of opportunity) and on the right to 
property, the objective base for the penetration of liberal 
ideas into the consciousness of the “average American” be¬ 
came ever stronger. But this liberalism did not extinguish 
or entirely drive out conservative ideas. Although with 
time, and especially after the Civil War, the influence 
of conservatism declined, it continued to be an independent 
ideological complex within the American tradition, and 
the representatives of different political and social groups 
in the “liberal” society of America still draw inspiration 
and arguments from it. 

The establishment of liberalism in the United States did 
not mean that the ideas of English or Continental liberalism 
were automatically transferred to the New World and dis¬ 
seminated there. What is usually called the “American libera 
tradition” is an aggregate of ideological layers built up 
during the historical development of American society and 
united by common underlying views on the individual, so¬ 
ciety, and the state. 

The foundation of American liberalism was and continues 
to be “Jeffersonian democracy”, directly embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, which sets forth a number of 
political and legal principles and in particular reinter¬ 
prets the “natural rights of man.” Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration, altered Locke’s formula about man’s 
right to “life, liberty, and property”; he substituted for 
the last “the pursuit of happiness.” It is not difficult to 
see that by “property” Locke meant not merely possessions 
(or the right of possession) but rather a form of prohibi¬ 
tion against the arbitrary alienation of the individual’s 
possessions or even his life, and also a form of protest 
against unjustified limitations on the individual’s freedom, 
that is, a reaction against phenomena typical of feudalism. 
Only by defending the right to property can the “equal op¬ 
portunities” needed for the development of capitalism be 
brought about. In this sense, Locke’s formula was internally 
balanced and historically progressive. Had Locke proclaimed 
the “right to happiness” rather than the “right to proper¬ 
ty”, his attack on feudalism would have been blunted. 

In America, on the contrary, the formulation of the “na¬ 
tural rights of man” necessarily had to contain a promise, 
albeit vague and ambiguous, that the equally vague hopes and 
aspirations to “happiness” with which “superfluous people” 
from all over the world had crossed the ocean would be 
satisfied. This right, first proclaimed by the liberalism 
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of “Jeffersonian democracy”, was upheld not only by all 
subsequent adherents of liberalism but also by other, com¬ 
peting ideological systems, each of which gave it a dif¬ 
ferent interpretation. The “right to happiness” has been 
used to defend capitalism and likewise to criticize it. 

Another fundamental principle of American liberalism set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence is popular sover¬ 
eignty, according to which the people have the right “to 
alter or to abolish” any “form of government” that is in¬ 
compatible with the goals of securing the “unalienable 
rights” of man. This principle, originally intended to de¬ 
fend the foundations of American capitalism, subsequently 
became one of the formal bases for criticizing it while 
remaining a most important part of the liberal credo. 

With the development of capitalism came changes in the 
immediate goals of liberalism and the means of realizing its 
basic demands (liberty, equality, individualism, private 
property, the dominance of the uncontrolled market as the 
natural regulator of social processes, limitation of govern¬ 
ment functions, etc.). American liberalism was forced more 
and more often to resort to “nonliberal” means, originally 
alien to itself, which sooner or later inevitably became 
its own. The result of the contradictions that consequently 
arose in liberal ideology was the establishment of new 
ideological constructs which, from the point of view of 
their social functions, eventually went beyond the bounds 
of the liberal tradition. It was on the basis of liberalism 
that national forms of conservatism came into being. The 
foremost of these is known as libertarianism; it emerged 
as a direct consequence of the state’s growing influence 
over American society, which reached its height during the 
New Deal” and was thus reflected and authorized by liberal 
ideology. Attempts to find a way out of the Great Depression 
ended in a split within the liberal camp. One group contin¬ 
ued to uphold the traditional values of liberalism based on 
the primacy of the free market, and opposed an increase in 
the regulatory role of government. Once the split had become 
evident, the other group called still more decisively for 
limiting the domain of market mechanisms, believing that 
under the new conditions the strategic interests of the rul¬ 
ing class could be protected only by broadening the func¬ 
tions of bourgeois government and curbing entrepreneurial 
individualism. A paradox resulted: the defenders of the 
traditional liberal values of the marketplace became con¬ 
servatives, and the “revisionists” ultimately inherited 
the liberal tradition. 

To judge by certain appearances, this process is being 
repeated at present. It looks as if the development of 
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American conservatism through splits within the liberal 
camp and the gemmation of the old liberal ideology as the 
basis for a new conservative construct is becoming an 
established mechanism in the ideological development 
of the USA. 

The “neoconservatives” of today are the liberals of yes¬ 
terday. It is not that they have broken with the principles 
of liberalism and gone over to the conservative side; rath¬ 
er, they are alarmed by the continuing populist evolution 
of liberalism and by the socialization of production and 
the etatization of public life, which will ultimately 
create the new material conditions necessary for socialism. 
Thus it is that the “new conservatives” seek to limit the 
functions of government, to subordinate democratic mechan¬ 
isms to the tasks of ensuring “law and order”, and so on. 

The future will show how this new split within the liberal 
camp will affect the political life of the United States. 
For the time being these conflicts are being kept within 
the family, as Peter Berger puts it; they have not produced 
any sharp upset in the political balance of power, and 
consensus has been maintained on the overall rules of the 
political game and the bourgeois foundations of the social 
order existing in the country. In various historical periods 
the zone of consensus has broadened and narrowed, but never 
disappeared. Likewise, it has always been the common view 
of the bourgeoisie that the institution of private property 
must be preserved and defended at any cost; there has been 
disagreement only concerning prices and scales. 

The notion that the USA has neither a “genuinely revolu¬ 
tionary” tradition nor a “reactionary” one has become quite 
firmly rooted in American political literature. In the words 
of Louis Hartz, who subscribes to this notion, “America, 
which has uniquely lacked a feudal tradition, has uniquely 
lacked also a socialist tradition. The hidden origin of 
socialist thought everywhere in the West is to be found in 
the feudal ethos .” 1 

It is true that the USA did not inherit Europe’s revolu¬ 
tionary traditions in the form of historical experience 
amassed in the course of many peasant uprisings and wars 
and afterwards in the first actions of the newly formed 
urban proletariat, or in the form of a culture of revolu¬ 
tionary action, or, finally, in the form of socio-psycholog- 
ical attitudes constituting a basis for conceiving the norms 
of the political process. But the absence of inherited revo¬ 
lutionary traditions (and of the structure of social rela¬ 
tions from which they directly arise) does not necessarily 


1 Louis Hartz, op. cit., p. 6. 











imply the absence of conditions which can bring into being 
revolutionary political forces and ideology. What sets the 
United States apart is not immunity in principle to revo¬ 
lution and counterrevolution, but rather the means and rate 
(and to some extent, sources) of the formation and practical 
realization of revolutionary ideology, which are closely 
bound up with the means and rate of the emergence of capi¬ 
talist relations in the USA and the appearance of their in¬ 
herent contradictions. It was these contradictions, whose 
everyday expression is a gulf between reality and the 
expectations of certain individuals and groups, that ulti¬ 
mately conditioned American society’s need for a political 
ideology capable of social criticism. 

This need appeared quite early on. It was felt by a wide 
variety of social forces (the working class, the farmers, 
the urban middle strata, and a certain part of the bour¬ 
geoisie) which were thrust out to the periphery of capital¬ 
ist society by the contradictions unfolding within it—in 
a word, by all those who had (or thought they had) reason to 
believe that the actual state of things, or an observable 
trend was seriously out of line with the precepts of the 
Founding Fathers and the spirit of the “American dream”, 
and who wanted to rectify matters. 

The conception of America as a “melting pot” conceals the 
segmentation of American society. The divisions immanent 
in the capitalist mode of production were not spared the 
United States, which developed its own class structure in¬ 
cluding a bourgeoisie, a petty bourgeoisie, and a working 
class. These class distinctions were overlayed with racial 
and ethnic distinctions, which have been important in 
the USA’s political life throughout the country’s 
history. 

There have always been social and political forces in 
America (although at times their numbers were few) that 
sought to change the dominant social order radically; they 
have interpreted the “American dream” in the spirit of 
socialism and have seen anticapitalist revolution as the 
way to socialism. Socialist ideology, which gained currency 
in the USA in the 19th century, and first of all 
scientific socialism, is the fullest and most coherent 
expression of this view. 

At the same time, the bourgeois order of the USA has been 
subjected to criticism by social groups in America that 
wanted to limit or even revise radically the principles 
of bourgeois democracy, that is, by the forces of political 
counterrevolution. Such sentiments have never had broad 
support among the American public, but neither have they 
died out completely. They have grown into a separate, 
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right-radical tradition and never fail to make themselves 
felt during crises. 

Contrariwise, there have been concerted efforts at every 
stage in America’s development to protect the ideals of the 
American revolution as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and to correct deviations, both in political 
practice and in ideology, from the democratic principles 
proclaimed by the Founding Fathers. Out of these efforts 
grew the left-radical tradition in American political 
ideology. 

Strictly speaking, American radicalism, whether right or 
left, has never had an ideology of its own. Faced with a 
need to rationalize their values and priorities (what is 
usually termed “radical ideology”), they generally turn to 
sources which are not actually radical or at least are not 
considered to be so. Those investigators who see left 
radicalism as a “radical version” of liberalism are on 
solid ground: as has been noted already, it is essentially 
an embodiment of the desire to carry out systematically 
the principles set forth in the basic documents of the 
American revolution. And if on occasion left radicals have 
spoken of using revolutionary means to overcome the gulf 
between the spirit underlying American democracy and the 
actual state of things in society, this has been in full 
accordance with the popular sovereignty proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Right radicals do not, as a rule, conceal their hostility 
to liberalism and to “excessive” democracy. In some cases, 
however, they have been forced to appeal to document and 
principles which constitute the political and theoretical 
foundation of American liberalism. Robert Welch, the founder 
of the John Birch Society, wrote: “We believe that a Consti¬ 
tutional Republic, such as our Founding Fathers gave as, 
is probably the best of all forms of government.” 1 

Thus even a very cursory and general survey of the scheme 
of development of American political ideology (taken as an 
internally contradictory whole, i.e., an aggregate of ideo¬ 
logies) shows that it contains both specific traits (“ex- 
ceptionalism”) and general ones that place America in the 
same rank with other capitalist countries; these two have 
conditioned both the specific and the general traits of the 
formation of mass political consciousness in the USA. 


1 “The Beliefs and Principles of the John Birch Society” in Social 
Movements: A Reader and Source Book. Ed. by Robert E. Evans, Chicago, 
1973, p. 300. 
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3. PROBLEMS OF METHODOLOGY IN INVESTIGATING THE MASS 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

Various methodological principles may be used in an 
investigation of mass political consciousness, based on a 
systems approach. First, the object investigated (the 
political consciousness of society) is itself of systems 
character, although this character is at first 
grasped only intuitively, only as the result of comparing 
the complex, contradictory, and at the same time intercon¬ 
nected qualities and characteristics of the object. Second, 
the demands of social and political practice, and in partic¬ 
ular predicting the political behavior of large and small 
groups, make it necessary to describe and analyze such 
consciousness in all the multiplicity of the interrelations 
of its component elements. 

In analyzing mass political consciousness as an integrated 
dynamic system, the investigator has a right to look at it 
from the point of view of its internal structure. To accom¬ 
plish this (that is, to discover the functional elements of 
the given system, the character of the connections among 
them, and the mechanism linking one to another), the typo¬ 
logical method must be used. Under this method, political 
consciousness in a society is seen as a comparatively stable 
spectrum of types which complement one another and under 
certain conditions even merge. What is meant here by a type 
of political consciousness is a logically organized system 
of political values, orientations, and priorities that 
register certain essential and recurrent characteristics of 
a certain group of historically formed structures of polit¬ 
ical consciousness. 

It is obvious that a type of consciousness, so inter¬ 
preted, must be an abstraction, that is, an ideal (in 
the logical sense) type. This is true whether we follow Max 
Weber in calling it an “ideal type” (or “pure type”) or give 
it some other name: “logical type”, “theoretical type”, etc. 

None of the real shapes of consciousness can be wholly 
covered by any theoretical type. The types are an instrument 
for the cognition of real consciousness, a model of it, they 
are a sort of tool mediating between the investigator and 
his object. A theoretical type gives an idea of the bound¬ 
aries and basic features of the genus to which an individual 
consciousness belongs, and is thus a key to the concrete 
analysis of the latter. Long before the works of Max Weber 
appeared, the practical value of the method of theoretical 
types had won it a firm place in the system of cognitive 
procedures for the study of social phenomena. 

Moreover, models of theoretical types may differ not only 
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iii their structure and functions but also in their relation 
to social reality and in their abstractness. In principle, 
two approaches are possible to the defining of types in a 
multitude of phenomena under study. Under one, the investi¬ 
gator first introduces the conception of certain classes of 
phenomena and then relates the phenomena themselves to 
these. Under the other, the actual, natural grouping of 
phenomena is studied. This second approach might be called 
natural typology. 

At any stage in its development, the political conscious¬ 
ness of a society is multi-dimensional. Therefore, a 
concrete theoretical projection of it should also be multi¬ 
dimensional. Hence the need to model such consciousness in 
a diverse system of coordinates, i.e., to simultaneously 
construct several complementary typologies that make it pos¬ 
sible to illuminate from different angles the consciousness 
being modeled, and thus build up a relief model. 

Which of the concrete dimensions of the political con¬ 
sciousness of society the researcher will choose to model, 
and which of the empirically devised criteria he will adopt 
as a basis for modeling a given dimension (or system of 
dimensions) will depend both on the nature and degree of 
development of the consciousness to be investigated and on 
the tasks before the researcher. 

All existing typologies of consciousness can, in princi¬ 
ple, be divided into specialized and general. Specialized 
typologies model one dimension; they record the attitudes 
existing in a society towards some question or a complex 
of similar questions. It is possible, for example, to con¬ 
struct typologies based on attitudes towards questions of 
war and peace, or the racial question, or the question of 
structural changes in society. 

Specialized typologies can be built up by using surveys 
conducted by public information services, the results of 
voting in the US Congress on related questions, and the 
data of empirical research. 

A distinct variety of specialized typology is based on 
empirically determined facts of political consciousness 
which are rigorously linked with concrete social groups: 
class, ethnic, age, religious, political, regional, occupa¬ 
tional, and so on. 

This is the approach behind the numerous attempts to 
typologize the consciousness of young people, blacks, 
farmers, workers, etc., and to systematize the political 
consciousness of capitalist countries according to “class 
types”: bourgeois, petty-bourgeois, working class, etc. 
This specialized approach has been especially productive 
in constructing complementary typologies making it possible 







to correlate “revolutionary”, “reformist”, and “conserva¬ 
tive” consciousness with the consciousness of students, 
young people, and blacks, or of workers and farmers, as a 
number of investigators are now attempting to do. 

General typology occupies a special place in the hierarchy 
of typologies. It models not one dimension (characteristic) 
but several correlated ones and serves as a sort of syn¬ 
thesis of specialized typologies. 

Since the ‘30s a general typology of mass political con¬ 
sciousness based on two types, liberal and conservative, 
has spread to almost every level of American society—from 
newspaper columnists to the doyens of sociology. The sub¬ 
jective element in the definitions and evaluations this 
classification uses is very great, since the conceptions of 
“conservatism”, “liberalism”, and “radicalism” current 
among different groups in American society do not coincide — 
not to speak of the images of “the conservative”, etc. In 
1970 a Harris survey asked Americans to decide whether ten 
“positions” it had formulated were liberal or conservative. 
(Examples: a tougher attitude towards crime, help for blacks 
in achieving equality immediately, and more spending for 
protection of the environment.) Opinion was divided — in 
some cases almost equally—on every position. Equally tell¬ 
ing are the differences in Americans’ ideas about the plat¬ 
form and political philosophy of their different leaders. 
Often one and the same political figure is regarded at the 
same time by various groups as a “liberal”, a “conserva¬ 
tive”, and a “centrist”. 

This typology is clearly limited and one-sided. Although 
it takes into account that the liberal and conservative 
ideologies have played a decisive role in forming the EISA’s 
national political consciousness throughout its history, 
a division of citizens into “liberals”, “conservatives”, 
and “radicals” obscures the inner antagonism and heteroge¬ 
neity of American political consciousness, whose patterns 
do not fit into the traditional schema. It overlooks, for 
instance, the socialist tradition in American political 
ideology, which is more than a century old, and also the 
socialist trends in mass political consciousness. This, of 
course, impoverishes and distorts the picture of the EISA’s 
ideological, political, and cultural development. In a 
certain sense the traditional typology is a mechanism of 
checks and balances for ideology, as the two-party system 
is for politics. 

The search for new typological structures and the critical 
attitude towards the classical “liberal—conservative—radic¬ 
al” schema does not mean, however, that the latter should 
simply be cast aside. It must not be forgotten, particularly 
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if we want to trace the connections between the present 
state of political consciousness and its traditions, that 
the old typology is an essential element in the political 
culture of American society and is firmly established among 
the accepted rules and symbols of the political game, which 
the investigator must take into account. The traditional 
typology is a form of political identification and self- 
identification existing within mass consciousness. It is 
obviously meaningful to Americans, who perceive it, within 
the national context, as a peculiar sort of code, each 
symbol of which evokes an unarticulated series of political 
associations from personal experience and from the assimi¬ 
lated values of the national culture. 

A number of American sociologists have become aware of 
the one-sided ness of this typology. One radical attempt to 
break with tradition is the celebrated concept of Charles 
A. Reich, formulated in The Greening of America (N.Y., 
1970). According to Reich, there are three basic types of 
consciousness in the modern USA: “One was formed in the 
nineteenth century, the second in the first half of this 
century, the third is just emerging. Consciousness I is the 
traditional outlook of the American farmer, small business¬ 
man, and worker who is trying to get ahead. Consciousness 
II represents the values or an organizational society. 
Consciousness III is the new generation” (p. 16.) Reich 
describes each type in detail, and in so doing records 
several changes that have taken place in the political life 
of American society. But his schema does not present a 
unified conception of the existing spectrum of political 
consciousness, because the types he posits are constructed 
on dissimilar logical bases. Indeed, Reich himself acknow¬ 
ledges that his categories “are, of course, highly impres¬ 
sionistic”. (p. 16). Despite all its weaknesses, Reich’s 

typology captures the discrepancy between the realities of 
society in the USA and Americans’ beliefs about them (p. 12) 
and uncovers (even if unsystematically) new sides of 
American political consciousness in the second half of the 
20th century, most of which remain beyond the grasp of the 
traditional model. 

Public opinion in Western Europe has not been educated in 
the traditions of the liberal-conservative dichotomy to the 
extent it has in America, although in many European coun¬ 
tries there have long been parties and other political 
organizations of liberals and conservatives, the left and 
the right—and not in name alone, but also in their ideo¬ 
logical and political platforms. In Western Europe, each 
of the opposing ideological and political trends is mainly 
associated with a definite social group (or groups), which 






often has a mass political organization that more or less 
adequately expresses and actively defends its interests. 
Thus the boundaries between the existing ideological and 
political trends roughly coincide with those between social 
groups and political parties. 

In the USA, neither the liberals nor the conservatives, 
neither the leftists nor the rightists have their own mass 
party, and as a rule no one social class stands behind any 
of these orientations. And so the boundaries between ideo¬ 
logical and political trends, social groups, and political 
parties do not fall together in the USA as they do in Eu¬ 
rope. This means there is reason to take into account the 
conventional distinction between the “liberal” and “conser¬ 
vative” traditions in typologizing mass political conscious¬ 
ness in America. 

The only problem lies in constructing a general typology 
that reflects the types of value orientations, conceptions, 
and convictions existing in modern mass consciousness 
more accurately than the traditional one, and yet not 
breaking completely with the traditional types used in 
identification and self-identification. This can clearly be 
accomplished by looking into the different, and sometimes 
contradictory, trends within the liberal and conservative 
(and also left- and right-radical) traditions, and into the 
boundaries between them. 

Thus we take as the basis of the spectrum of types to be 
modeled the mass individuum’s attitudes on a certain range 
of questions having to do with fundamental political prob¬ 
lems in the USA. 

First among these are questions that reflect the primary 
division between liberalism and conservatism in America, 
which came about in the first half of the 20th century 
and retains its significance up to the present. The leading 
question here is the domain and functions of government 
and the free market in regulating public life and exercising 
political power. Differences on this question were predeter¬ 
mined by the different conceptions held by liberals and con¬ 
servatives about man (his nature and destiny), the function¬ 
ing and development of society as a whole, and fundamental 
values such as freedom, equality, and justice. All other 
differences between liberals and conservatives, whether 
concerned with domestic or foreign politics, are deriva¬ 
tive. 

Second are questions posed by the modern development of 
the USA, which have been the object of confrontation not 
only between liberals and conservatives, and within each 
of those two camps, but also between them and the outsiders. 
Of particular interest from this point of view are the 















problems that were at the center of discussion in the ‘60s 
and ‘70s—during the Vietnam war, the unrest among blacks 
and students, and Watergate—and also afterwards, when the 
need arose to comprehend and assimilate the contradictory 
experience of the past years and when forces trying to turn 
the country to the right began to exert a perceptible in¬ 
fluence. It is an examination of these questions that will 
uncover new tendencies in the development of social and 
political thought and in mass political consciousness that 
do not fit into the traditional typology. These questions 
concern many aspects of the life of modern American 
society. Among them are: 

— the way the letter and spirit of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of American democracy, formulated by the Founding 
Fathers, are to be realized in political practice (“Is 
America a democratic country?”); 

— the identification of political power (“Who has real 
political power in America?”); 

— government economic and social policies (especially 
programs for building a “welfare state”) and questions of 
equality; 

— the working of government in carrying out repressive 
functions and in observing the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution; 

— morals and “lifestyle”; 

— ethnic and racial relations (“Is America a racist coun¬ 
try?”); 

— foreign-policy orientation; 

—war and peace; 

— ways and forms for bringing about needed changes in the 
country. 

Finally, there is another group of questions that ought 
to be included in the matrix of American society’s political 
consciousness in the ‘60s and ‘70s. Here liberals and con¬ 
servatives basically agree, but there are differences 
between various groups within American society. They 
concern: 

— attitude towards the institution of property; 

— prospects for a socialist transformation of America; 

— means for effecting radical changes in the country. 

Thus the matrix of modern American society’s political 

consciousness should include questions regarding the ap¬ 
praisal of the existing social and political system, the 
social ideal, the institution of private property, the 
machinery of political power, the two-party system, the 
rights of man, the domain and functions of government, the 
domain and functions of the free market, corporations and 
their place in the life of society, the basic directions 







and principles of foreign policy, and the means for 1 bringing 
about social change and who should initiate it. 

If necessary, these central questions can be decoded and 
broken down by the investigator. In studying the question 
of the machinery of political power, for instance, the 
attitude of the mass subject may be examined not only as 
regards the actual principle of the “three branches” and 
its realization in modern political practice but also as 
regards the functions and social role of the bureaucracy 
(or technobureaucracy) in present-day American society. 
Similarly, in considering the question of the domain and 
functions of bourgeois government it is possible to single 
out a whole series of its aspects (for example, government 
policy in economic regulation, government social policy, and 
the carrying out of repressive functions) and to analyze 
existing attitudes on each of them. The list of questions 
given could, if needed, be expanded by a detailed analysis 
of foreign policy (policies towards the Western allies, 
the developing countries, and the socialist countries), or 
a closer analysis of the strategy and tactics to be used 
in making political and economic changes within the 
country — and so on, depending on which questions become 
pressing and can be used for differentiation. 

The attitudes of the mass subject, systematized according 
to the suggested matrix and the “classical” tradition, 
ultimately give us the following set of types of mass polit¬ 
ical consciousness in modern American society: 

1) liberal-technocratic, 2) liberal-reformist, 3) liber¬ 
tarian, 4) traditionalist, 5) neoconservative, 6) radical- 
propertarian, 7) radical-racist, 8) right-populist, 
9) radical-democratic, 10) radical-rebellious, 11) radical- 
romantic, 12) radical-socialist. The names given to ihe 
types are provisional; they were chosen to indicate both 
ties to tradition and departures from it. 

These types differ from one another in content, in the 
degree of their consolidation and stability, in their pre¬ 
valence, and in their prospects for further development; in 
doing so they reflect the internal contradictions of non- 
Marxist consciousness within American society. None¬ 
theless, each of these types represents actually existing 
trends of development in the political life of the USA and, 
taken together, they form an adequately representative and 
integral system. An analysis of this system will make it 
possible to understand both the political consciousness of 
America in the ‘70s and the underlying logic according to 
which political consciousness functions and develops in 
American society. But first it is necessary to correlate 
the various types that make up the system, in other words, 



















to consider them as social and political trends operative 
within that particular period. Moreover, these trends are 
to be considered as functions of the basic mechanisms of 
social regulation, which under the conditions of capital¬ 
ism, are the market and the state. 

The self-regulating market, which occupies the dominant 
position in a free-enterprise system, not only shapes eco¬ 
nomic relations but also brings about political structures, 
a political and cultural climate, and, finally, a certain 
type of personality and consciousness. This also holds true 
for a state which, in addition to exerting direct political 
pressure, performs a number of other functions to guarantee 
the supremacy of the bourgeoisie. 

Although the market and the state have coexisted through¬ 
out the history of capitalist society, they have played dif¬ 
ferent roles at different times, and in the final analysis 
this has affected existing systems of political conscious¬ 
ness as well. When the free market predominates over the 
state, types of consciousness with market characteristics 
(most simply termed market consciousness) are prevalent in 
capitalist society. But as the state assumes the leading 
role, subordinating the market to itself, there is a gradual 
shift from market consciousness to a type in which etatist 
characteristics (etatist consciousness) prevail. 

The development of capitalism (as a formation) can be 
seen as a movement within the confines of a system defined 
by the market and the etatist poles. Consequently, the 
evolution of political consciousness in bourgeois society 
can also be seen as taking place within the same continuum, 
whose two poles represent abstract systems of general traits 
that characterize (to one degree or another) the existing 
types of consciousness, which in turn are shaped by the 
market and the state. Thus each concrete type corresponds 
to a specific stage along the path from one pole to the 
other. 

In other words, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois conscious¬ 
ness can be either of the market or the etatist order, and 
consequently be marked by significantly different character¬ 
istics. And thus liberalism and conservatism alike may be 
either market or etatist, and undergo all the resulting 
modifications. 

Market consciousness is an economic consciousness; it 
ties the solution of basic social problems, including the 
exercise of power, to the operation of self-regulating eco¬ 
nomic mechanisms. Market consciousness regards competi¬ 
tion, without any external (administrative) limitations, as 
a universal principle in the functioning and development of 
the social organism. Its outlook is individualistic; indivi- 








dual (personal) existence is taken as the highest value and 
goal. (The state, society, and God—concepts which are 
suprapersonal by their very nature — are apprehended and 
evaluated through the prism of personal experience and 
private interests.) Market consciousness is antibureauc- 
ratic in the sense that it believes all social functions, 
including the political function, should be accomplished 
spontaneously, without control or mediation. It gives 
preference to morality, rather than law, as a mechanism 
for regulating the behavior of individuals, groups, and 
society as a whole. 

Etatist consciousness is a political (administrative) 
consciousness; it ties the solution of basic social prob¬ 
lems, including the functioning of the market, to the ope¬ 
ration of the mechanisms of political (state) control. 
Etatist consciousness is oriented towards the limitation 
of competition and the purposeful regulation of social con¬ 
flicts. Its outlook is suprapersonal; the interests of the 
whole (of the state, in particular, or of the corporation or 
some other organization) are taken to be higher than indi¬ 
vidual (private) interests, and individualism is either 
replaced by corporate collectivism or subordinated to it. 
Etatist consciousness is rationalistic in that it looks to 
organization and bureaucratic, “scientific” management 
relying on the precise planning and the principle of ex¬ 
pediency. It gives preference to legal mechanisms, rather 
than morality, in regulating the behavior of individuals, 
groups, and society as a whole. 

What does the American system of types of mass political 
consciousness represent, viewed in terms of the market- 
etatist dichotomy? In what direction is the evolution of 
that system moving? 

The history of Europe (or at least of that continent’s 
more developed countries) from the emergence of capitalism 
to the beginning of the 20th century may be conceived 
as a movement away from an etatist system of social rela¬ 
tions (feudalism) and towards a market system (free-enter¬ 
prise capitalism); this movement was reflected, too, in 
the realm of political consciousness. As Europe moved from 
free-enterprise capitalism to imperialism and state-monopoly 
capitalism came into being, the role of government in the 
life of society grew steadily. At the same time, European 
political consciousness returned, as it were, from the 
market system to the etatist one — in a far more developed 
and complex form, of course. 

Unlike Europe, the United States (as a consequence of the 
historical peculiarities outlined earlier) never knew devel¬ 
oped precapitalist etatism. The free market has played the 
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decisive role in the life of American society ever since 
the beginning of the nation’s history. But although market 
tendencies were stronger and purer in America than in Eu¬ 
rope, they have weakened perceptibly with the USA’s entry 
into the era of imperialism, and especially since the time 
of the New Deal. In the more than forty years since, the 
trend towards etatization of the USA’s social and political 
life, and particularly of its economy, has grown steadily 
stronger, aided in no little measure by the USA’s participa¬ 
tion in the World War II, and afterwards in the cold 
war. At the end of the ‘60s and beginning of the ‘70s, this 
trend reached its highest point in American history. In the 
assessment of Soviet economists, “state-monopolist regula¬ 
tion of the US economy attained an essentially new level 
in the ‘60s. It is characterized by a concentration of 
financial resources in the hands of government hitherto 
unprecedented in contemporary capitalism, by wide-scale 
and purposeful government intervention in the process of 
production, and by the development and diversification 
of the arsenal of methods for economic regulation.’’ 1 In 
addition to strengthening the government’s economic role, 
the trend towards etatization also gave it a cultural and 
ideological function, which was a relative innovation. The 
inevitable consequence of this two-fold process was a 
growth of the government apparatus, which showed a 
tendency to make its activity into an end in itself, and 
also to generalize the specific forms of that activity. 
Ultimately,this also helped to break down the individual- 
oriented personality formed under the dominance of market 
consciousness. 

The development of etatist processes in the USA’s public 
life necessarily evoked a corresponding transformation of 
non-Marxist political consciousness: there was a gradual 
shift in the center of gravity from the market pole to the 
etatist one. This tendency (and also the accompanying 
reaction towards the market pole) finds expression in the 
suggested model of the system of consciousness. Within the 
spectrum modeled, it is liberal-technocratic consciousness 
that reflects etatist consciousness most fully and con¬ 
sistently. But even those types that gravitate to the market 
pole (which is embodied in libertarian consciousness) and 
take part in the reaction of market consciousness to etati¬ 
zation (neoconservative consciousness) show a more or less 
clear imprint of etatism in granting to government a number 
of functions it did not possess earlier—functions it has 


1 The USA: the State and the Economy , Moscow, 1976, pp. 11, 12 (in 
Russian). 
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won in its struggle with the market. It may well be general¬ 
ly true that when there is a shift in the center of gravity 
of a system of consciousness towards one or another of its 
poles, a simultaneous and analogous restructuring of the 
opposing pole also takes place. And so, on the whole, the 
political consciousness of American society today can be 
characterized as more etatist than market. 

It may be supposed that the trend to etatization in the 
political consciousness of the USA will persist, inasmuch 
as many phenomena in national and international life in¬ 
dicate that the functions of bourgeois government will be 
extended to more and more areas of public and private life: 
the monopolistic concentration of production continues, 
complicating the system of connections within the economy; 
the scientific and technological revolution accelerates 
and its consequences are increasingly felt; the military- 
industrial complex plays an ever more important role; and 
world socialism, which stands opposed to world capitalism 
(with the USA at its head), continues to fortify its posi¬ 
tion. The intensification of internal social conflicts has 
been, and still is, a strong factor working for etatization. 
As history has shown, acute conflicts can sometimes bring 
to power advocates of extreme forms of government interven¬ 
tion; but even aside from such critical situations, the 
role of arbiter and regulator in social conflicts, which 
modern bourgeois government is assuming with ever greater 
frequency, is of exceptional political significance. 
Finally, there is one more factor working for the etatiza¬ 
tion of American society (and of bourgeois society in 
general) that ought to be mentioned: the “acceleration ef¬ 
fect”, as it might be called. In carrying out measures 
aimed at regulating the economy, stimulating scientific and 
technological progress, and drawing up prognoses and 
programs, government inevitably brings about new conflicts 
by its very interference, and these in turn can be resolved 
only by extending the role of government still further. 

But however intensive the etatization of public life and 
political consciousness in the USA, it cannot nullify the 
operation of market mechanisms and destroy the bipolar sys¬ 
tem of political consciousness as such. No matter how con¬ 
centrated and centralized capital becomes, no matter how far 
the government’s regulatory function is strengthened in the 
economy, capitalism remains a market system by nature, and 
the reproduction of market consciousness is still a neces¬ 
sary condition for its existence. To put it another way, 
as long as capitalism exists market consciousness will 
continue to function (although its scale and forms may 
change significantly in the course of time). The tradition 
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of individualism should also be taken into account; it is 
still very strong in the USA, and has reacted vigorously 
to the process of etatization. In principle, individualism 
(as a broad complex of orientations and priorities, not 
reducible to entrepreneurial initiative) might also arise 
in an etatist culture. Within the American tradition, 
however, it has been directly tied to the dominance of the 
marketplace, and thus each wave of the individualist 
renaissance that accompanies etatization serves to regene¬ 
rate market consciousness. This is what happened, for 
example, at the threshold of the ‘80s, when the Reagan 
Administration came to power. 

Thus, although it appears most likely that in the overall 
view etatist tendencies will predominate in American polit¬ 
ical consciousness, its evolution will evidently not repre¬ 
sent a linear growth of etatist tendencies and an automatic 
weakening of market ones, but rather a continuation of the 
struggle between the two, in which zigzags and reversions 
are possible. Indeed, that struggle may give rise to novel 
and unforeseen constellations of political consciousness 
that will overthrow the existing typologies and demand 
the construction of new models. 

And finally, the question of the social base of the types 
of political consciousness comprised by the modeled spec¬ 
trum must be considered. American political consciousness, 
like the consciousness of any other bourgeois society, has 
a class character. It is permeated with conflicting social 
and political tendencies that express the interests and 
strategic goals of different classes within American socie¬ 
ty, among them the bourgeoisie and the working class, whose 
relations are antagonistic. In this, America is no different 
from other capitalist countries, such as France or Italy. 
The specific character of the USA (as regards national 
political consciousness) manifests itself in the ability of 
the dominant class, making use of the peculiar historical 
development of the USA (especially in the formation and 
evolution of classes), to create in social consciousness 
a “zone of common interest” broader than any that exists 
in other capitalist societies. A concrete example is the 
mythical “American dream”, which to one degree or another 
influences the consciousness of all classes in American 
society. This community of interests cannot resolve class 
differences—the more so in that it often proves itself to 
be imaginary — but nonetheless it erodes to some extent the 
demarcations between the positions and orientations of the 
various classes, which in any case have never been hard and 
firm. As a result, it not infrequently happens that a 
political orientation cannot be assigned a specific social 
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localization and, conversely, that disparate social and 
political tendencies develop within the consciousness of 
one and the same class. 

Thus, each of the types of political consciousness to be 
found in American society is, as it were, “floating”. The 
individual types do not each represent a fixed and straight¬ 
forward expression of the consciousness of a definite social 
class, and cannot always be identified unambiguously with 
the position of a concrete political party or interest 
group. What each of the types of political consciousness 
considered here is tied to is a definite type of social 
existence shaped by the course of history. An analysis of 
these latter types will open the way to modeling and 
analyzing the typology of political consciousness. 

































Chapter Two 

the liberal tradition and 

CONTEMPORARY LIBERAL POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


1. THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN AMERICAN POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE CRISIS OF TRADITIONAL LIBERALISM 

In the Western political tradition (including that of the 
USA) the emergence of liberalism is linked to the genesis 
and development of bourgeois society and coincides chrono¬ 
logically with the 17th-18th-century bourgeois revolutions. 
The ideology of early (traditional) liberalism represented 
that stage in the development of bourgeois social thought 
which occurred when the bourgeoisie, the leader of the fight 
against feudalism, was a progressive class. The place of 
liberalism in the battle of ideas in the 17th-18th centuries 
was determined by the fact that it was the first to formu¬ 
late the basic principles of the bourgeois social order 
which replaced the old economic, political and judicial 
institutions. Karl Marx wrote about the ideas of physio¬ 
crats, who laid down the foundation of economic liberalism: 
“It is in fact the first system which analyses capitalist 
production, and presents the conditions within which 
capital is produced, and within which capital produces, 
as eternal natural laws of production.” 1 

The physiocrats and, later, Adam Smith criticized the 
feudal regimentation of economic life and supported the 
laissez-faire policy advanced by contemporary commercial 
and manufacturing circles which demanded the abolition of 
guild regimentation, of restrictions on foreign trade, etc. 
Adam Smith’s “system of natural freedom” proposed to give 
plenty of scope to individual initiative, set economic 
activity free from state control and encourage free enter¬ 
prise and commerce. 

In the early stages of capitalist development, the lais¬ 
sez-faire philosophy was a powerful ideological weapon 
against the restrictions imposed on economic life by the 
feudal state. The liberals believed that the “invisible 
hand” of the capitalist market would effectively replace 
feudal etatism. 

1 Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 










A strong impetus to liberalism was provided by the English 
Revolution ol 1648, whose ideologists, particularly John 
Locke, made a major contribution to the advancement and pop¬ 
ularization of the basic tenets of liberalism. Their ideas 
were instrumental in shaping the liberal tradition in ihe 
USA immediately before the American War of Independence. 

However, despite ideological continuity between European 
and American liberalism, the latter was much more than 
merely an American variant of the former. The formation of 
liberal ideology in the United States was not a simple 
mechanical transplantation and dissemination of English 
or Continental ideas on American soil. In a lengthy and 
contradictory process, they were adapted to the specifically 
American experience, acquiring new traits determined by the 
features characteristic of American capitalist development 
and absent in the European tradition. 

Whereas in Europe the bourgeois-liberal principles came 
up against vigorous opposition from feudal aristocratic 
reactionary circles and had to battle their way forward, 
in the United States thier progress was much smoother. 

European liberalism, which represented the interests of 
the new class made up of the commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie and the middle strata, waged a battle against 
absolutism within the traditional feudal institutions. At 
the same time, it endeavored to hold back both any large- 
scale revolutionary action by the peasantry and the urban 
lower strata and also any far-reaching democratic reforms, 
and it opposed petty-bourgeois radicalism. The European 
bourgeoisie, trying to reconcile its own interests with the 
interests of old landed aristocracy, was faced with the 
need to fight against both the conservatism of feudal 
reaction and radical democratic movements; all of this 
made its policy contradictory, its goals limited, and all 
led to a class compromise between the bourgeoisie and 
the “new” gentry. This considerably restricted the social 
grounds of European liberalism, alienating this initially 
antifeudal movement from the more radical advocates of 
bourgeois-democratic reforms. As a result, mass anti¬ 
feudal action by the urban and country poor produced 
independent ideological and political trends (Diggers, 
Levellers, revolutionary Jacobinism, etc.). Later the ini¬ 
tiative was to pass to the more radical socialists, social- 
democrats and left radicals, who enjoyed broader social sup¬ 
port. 4 hey took it upon themselves to implement the goals 
of the bourgeois revolution, such as the agrarian reforms, 
universal suffrage and the basic constitutional rights of 
citizens, and managed to partially crowd the liberals out 
of the European political arena. 

































In the United States, the dynamics of class struggle were 
different: on the eve of 1776, the political interests of 
the American commercial and manufacturing bourgeoisie and 
those of the farmers basically coincided, and they formed 
a united front against British rule. 

In the 18th century, and especially its third quarter, 
American capitalism advanced rapidly, bringing about the 
socio-economic consolidation of the North American colonies. 
However, its progress was checked by a system of semi-feudal 
institutions and regulations that had their origins in the 
colonial status of the North American States. The economic 
policy of the colonial administration was particularly det¬ 
rimental to farmers, the country’s numerically largest 
social group which at the time comprised 90 to 95 per cent 
of the population. The farmers especially resented the 
harassment of squatters, the introduction of taxes in favor 
of Crown, and the distribution of large land grants to 
Loyalists. This policy was also injurious to American 
commerce and manufacturing bourgeoisie, which voiced its 
dissatisfaction with the harsh protectionist measures of 
the British government. 

This alignment of political forces favored the broad dis¬ 
semination of liberal ideas, and at the same time caused 
their radicalization. 

A major feature of American liberalism was a radical 
capitalist approach to the agrarian question. It involved 
expropriation of Crown lands and those belonging to the 
Loyalists, setting up a large public stock of land with a 
view to distributing or selling it to farmers, legalization 
of the status of squatters, etc. This radical approach to 
the agrarian issue won American liberalism broad social 
support, primarily among farmers. 

The egalitarian tendencies, clearly detectible at the 
roots of American liberalism, also revealed themselves in 
its agrarian policy. They are discernible in the criticism 
of the excessive concentration of property but never went 
as far as demanding egalitarian redistribution of wealth. 
The reason for this lies in the dual character of American 
liberalism, where the egalitarian trend has always been 
subordinated to the proprietary trend, which stresses prop¬ 
erty rights. Moreover, the constant land hunger of American 
farmers could be appeased, without resorting to an egali¬ 
tarian reallotment of the available stock, through external 
sources, chiefly the conquest of Western territories. The 
huge tracts of unsettled lands belonging to the state 
were cleverly used to smooth over the contradictions in¬ 
herent in capitalism (here, the contradiction between big 
and petty proprietors), a safety valve that served to 








prevent a dangerous polarization of class forces and im¬ 
pede the growth of class consciousness. 

Later, the egalitarian sentiment frequently cropped up in 
mass movements of protest—the antitrust movement, the 
populist movement, the movement for state control over the 
railways, for universal and free primary education, for 
civil rights for blacks, for the right to organise labor 
unions, for subsidies for farmers, for legislation on work¬ 
ing hours and minimum wages, for women’s rights and, 
finally, for social security. These egalitarian ideas have 
prompted some American historians and politologists to talk 
about the”radical” and “aggressive” character of liberal 
reformism in the USA as compared with “conservative” 
European liberalism (see, for instance, L. Hartz, The 
Liberal Tradition in America, N.Y., 1955, p. 260). 

The existence of vast undeveloped territories and re¬ 
sources, which made possible the expansion of capitalism 
while curbing the contradictions inevitable during its 
development, conditioned the strategy of expansion in¬ 
trinsic to early American liberalism which regarded it as 
a way of settling the economic and social problems facing 
the United States. With the passage of time, expansion as 
a means of coping with the difficulties accompanying the 
growth of capitalism came to be viewed by liberalism as a 
standard proposition and became the key element in both 
its domestic and foreign policy strategy. 

The expansion of American capitalism was, of course, un¬ 
able to remove the deeply rooted contradictions between the 
egalitarian and the proprietary trends in the American 
liberal tradition. However, it temporarily reduced the 
tension in liberal consciousness by stressing free enter¬ 
prise, which determined the development of liberalism in 
the first half of the 19th century. The idea of equality 
advanced by the American Revolution was interpreted by lib¬ 
eralism— both as regards production relations and the legal 
norms of capitalist society — as equality of opportunity. 

Capitalism could develop and function normally only if its 
economic agents working towards individual success were 
absolutely autonomous and if each of them, no matter which 
property group he belonged to, saw himself as an equal 
(before the anonymous forces of the “free market”) private 
entrepreneur whose prosperity depended entirely on his 
business energy, diligence, initiative, etc. In other words, 
American capitalism required that the model of entrepreneur¬ 
ial consciousness (reflecting the normal illusions of an 
average agent of capitalist commodity production) be given 
ideological substantiation and become firmly fixed in mass 
consciousness. In this, liberalism also had a part to play. 












Without this substantiation the mechanism of capitalist 
relations could not have functioned smoothly. Marx wrote 
about the categories of bourgeois political economy which 
gave an ideological substantiation of such views: “They are 
forms of thought expressing with social validity the con¬ 
ditions and relations of a definite, historically determined 
mode of production, viz., the production of commodities.” 1 

Throughout the 19th century, liberalism advocated the idea 
of a social system under which socio-economic relations 
would be regulated spontaneously by an “impersonal”, and 
therefore just, free market mechanism that would allow every 
independent individual producer to be guided by his own 
interests, with the final result being the advancement of 
the public weal. Liberalism, therefore, demanded unlimited 
freedom for private enterprise. It was assumed that the 
principles of “free enterprise” would lead to a social 
order characterized by a reasonably just and comprehensive 
distribution of wealth, with everyone offering goods for 
sale having to produce them first. The liberal model 
envisaged, in effect, a commonwealth of independent 
producers. 

The key role in the ideology of 19th-century American 
liberalism was played by the concept of noninterference by 
the state in economic and social relations, and the concept 
of a self-regulating social system made possible by the 
free market mechanism. Historically, these two closely 
connected concepts met the objective demands of the devel¬ 
oping production relations of that period, which were 
based on free competition and the existence of numerous 
small and medium “family” enterprises. The head of each 
enterprise, who was both its owner and manager, acted at 
his own discretion and at his own risk and responsibility. 
Interaction among the numerous economic agents took place 
on the basis of a self-regulating market mechanism; a devel¬ 
oped system of state restrictions and control over them 
was almost nonexistent. 

The principal function of the state as understood by 
liberalism was to protect the property of citizens and to 
establish the general bounds of free competition between 
individual producers. Apart from this, free, independent and 
equal individuals had only themselves to rely on and were 
supposed to establish their relations through private recip¬ 
rocal agreements in economic, political and other fields. 

The capitalist market, with its laws of free play, was 
thus considered a universal regulator of all aspects of the 
overall social process, and not just the economic matters. 

1 Capital, Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 80. 









The role of the state was reduced to that of a night watch¬ 
man who had to ensure the smooth functioning of the capi¬ 
talist system. The state was to embody and safeguard na¬ 
tional sovereignty and territorial integrity and to protect 
and further expand the territory of free enterprise (the 
war against the American Indians, the annexation of 
California, Touisiana and Texas, the purchase of Alaska, 
etc.). It was also the responsibility of the state to 
regulate relations with the world outside, especially 
foreign trade, in the interests of its entrepreneur citi¬ 
zens. The internal function of the state was chiefly to 
introduce laws governing the appropriation of new territo¬ 
ries and their distribution to private owners, and to watch 
over the legislative aspect of competitive relations be¬ 
tween individuals. As for these relations themselves based 
on the free market interaction of economic agents, inter¬ 
ference in them by the state was to be checked as detri¬ 
mental to economic efficiency and social stability. 

Liberalism saw ihe advantages of market regulation in the 
fact that the market mechanism, with its “unbiassed” sys¬ 
tem of punitive sanctions and rewards founded on equivalent 
exchange, met the demands of objective suprapersonal just¬ 
ice and equality, while intervention by the state in econom¬ 
ic processes threatened to undermine the “natural” founda¬ 
tions of the social order. However, at different stages of 
capitalist development in the USA, the market had differing 
social and class significance. When bourgeois society was 
just emerging, the reliance on the market played a progres¬ 
sive role, for it was turned against the economic claims 
of privileged groups that used the levers of state regula¬ 
tion to further their own interests (as was the case in the 
feudal state). Later, the situation changed completely. 
In the 19th century, the mechanism of equivalent exchange 
was referred to in order to prove the moral acceptability 
and legitimacy of the social inequality engendered by the 
capitalist system, and to protect the privileges gained 
as a result of competition. Conditioned by market fetishism, 
mass consciousness assimilated the idea that exploitation, 
inequality and injustice in relations between social groups 
and individuals were impossible under the laws of equiva¬ 
lent exchange, provided the exchange itself was carried out 
according to market rules. Illusions of this sort were up¬ 
rooted much later, when the contradictions of capitalist 
commodity production became apparent. 

However, as long as capitalism in America rested on free 
enterprise, remaining in its premonopoly stage with petty 
proprietors forming its social basis, it continued to feed 
the belief in a society of equal opportunity and in the 
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principles and values proclaimed by early liberalism, now 
tirmly entrenched in mass consciousness. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the field of 
operation of free competition was considerably decreasing; 
the basis of free enterprise—the mass character of the 
private ownership of the means of production — was being 
undermined by the concentration of property. It became ap¬ 
parent that, far from automatically ensuring public weal, 
the free play of market forces brought about numerous bank¬ 
ruptcies and growing social inequality. The more freedom 
and less control over the economy, the less stable the 
position of innumerable small and medium-sized enterprises 
which formed the basis of the free-enterprise system on 
the preservation of which traditional liberalism placed its 
hopes for the maintenance of a viable society. 

In such a situation, it was difficult to cling to the 
view of capitalism as a society of equal opportunity, 
where success was more or less directly proportionate to 
individual talents and zeal, and where a certain level of 
prosperity and economic independence was, in principle, 
within everyone’s reach. A contradiction gradually became 
perceptible between the advertised principles of freedom and 
equal opportunity and the facts of capitalist society, where 
the interaction of independent producers proved to be not a 
peaceful contest but a fight of all against all, with the 
big tycoon rather than the most hard-working, energetic 
and persistent person coming out the winner. That contradic¬ 
tion caused a profound crisis of values in liberal con¬ 
sciousness. 

In the late 19th century domination of the economic mag¬ 
nates stirred up the opposition of the petty bourgeoisie 
and the middle class. However, the power of the new oli¬ 
garchy could have been sapped only by shattering the very 
foundations of capitalist society, and the bourgeoisie was 
not prepared to do this. Its stand was therefore highly 
contradictory. 

In the 1880s-90s, the dissatisfaction of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and the middle class with the consequences of non¬ 
interference by the state found an outlet in mass movements 
such as populism and the movement for antitrust legisla¬ 
tion, whose ideologists though advancing liberal slogans, 
severely criticized the noninterference policy as, contrary 
to expectations, undermining the basis of free enterprise 
and in fact helping those who happened to be “more equal”, 
thanks to inherited or acquired wealth, than their less 
fortunate rivals. 

The ideologists of these movements were convinced that 
private property could not but remain the basis of the 
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social system, but at the same time advocated state inter¬ 
ference in the mechanism of the capitalist market with a 
view to preventing the negative consequences of its opera¬ 
tion. Populists and the antitrust movement and later Pro¬ 
gressives believed that the basically just principles of the 
market mechanism need not be replaced but only modified, 
so that the mechanism itself could not be upset by those 
market agents who had acquired excessive power and, con¬ 
sequently, control over the market, which they used to 
their own advantage. 

Thus in the late 19th century American faith in the 
beneficial regulating capacities of the state, which would 
prevent social polarization and take care of the middle 
class, began to grow. The impact on mass consciousness of 
the etatist tendency became pronounced; sooner or later, 
it was destined to considerably modify liberal ideology. 

As for big American bourgeoisie, it had reason enough to 
remain faithful to laissez-faire principles, which implanted 
into mass consciousness an image of the economic system 
that masked the actual power of the economic magnates and 
nourished illusions advantageous to them, allowing them to 
conceal their supremacy behind a smoke-screen of “great 
principles”. 

In the period when capitalism was still only emerging and 
fighting feudalism laissez-faire principles played a pro¬ 
gressive role, but as the social antagonisms of bourgeois 
society intensified, they came to represent the claims of 
those economically and politically powerful sections of the 
bourgeoisie which demanded complete and unlimited free¬ 
dom in exploiting hired labor and concentrating capital in 
their hands, i.e., assumed a conservative function. 

Therefore, already in the late 19th century, differing 
social and political interests in the United States began 
to clash with increasing frequency over the role of the 
state in the life of society. As American capitalism grew, 
the mechanism of market regulation proved irrational, and 
this made the more far-sighted representatives of the Amer¬ 
ican bourgeoisie appreciate its destructive role in the 
economic, if not the social, sphere. This in turn stimu¬ 
lated the evolution of the liberal tradition; support of the 
free market gave way to a recognition of the need for more 
state interference in economic and social processes. This 
reorientation was later sealed by the reforms of the New 
Deal and substantiated by the ideology of new liberalism. 

The transition to state-monopoly regulation and restric¬ 
tion of market mechanisms were at first regarded by the 
American bourgeoisie as a total rejection of the liberal- 
individualist tradition in favor of etatism and dangerous 



































socialist impulses. An important comment should be made at 
this point. The loyalty of big business to laissez-faire 
principles did not prevent it from welcoming those actions 
of the state which promoted its prosperity. Ben Seligman, 
an American economist, wrote that “there was a curious con¬ 
tradiction in the thinking of the businessman: protective 
tariffs and land grants were received with a certain gra¬ 
ciousness, but aid to farmers or regulation of business or 
social welfare measures were outright violations of the law 
of nature implicit in laissez-faire”. 1 Pledging allegiance 
to the laissez-faire policy, big business in fact accepted 
only that part of it which could beturned to its advantage. 

However, the situation began to change gradually as Amer¬ 
ican capitalism entered, in the early 20th century, its 
imperialist stage, accompanied by an increase in the range 
of duties and the field of action of the bourgeois state, 
which acquired new functions deriving from the objective 
demands of production: 

— to acquire new markets for the mass-produced goods and 
services. The reforms, which drew a greater number of 
people into consumption, were necessary to lubricate the 
capitalist machine. Otherwise goods would not sell and their 
production would bring in no profits. Stimulation of mass 
consumption by boosting the purchasing power of the popula¬ 
tion became a major condition of economic growth and 
social stability; 

— to reduce the social and political tension generated by 
the increasing radicalism of the working classes. The pres¬ 
sure from trade unions, farmers’ associations and other 
politically active groups who wanted change had forced the 
ruling elite to compromise; 

— to find a bourgeois alternative to a socialist transfor¬ 
mation of society. 

From supporting big business, the bourgeois state moved 
on to active and comprehensive intervention in economic and 
social process, which resulted in the emergence, in the 20th 
century, of a complex system of state-monopoly regulation. 
Its foundations were laid in the late 19th century by the 
introduction of laws controlling the activities of the 
trusts, and it was further developed during the First World 
War, when economic reserves had to be mobilized to meet the 
needs of the army and when state control over production 
and distribution had to be organized. But a much more power¬ 
ful stimulant was the economic crisis of 1929-33 and the 
stagnation that followed it. 

1 Seligman, The Potentates: Business and Businessmen in American 
History, N.Y., 1971, p. 203. 










For the first time in conditions of peace, the Great 
Depression compelled the state to establish direct control 
over the economic process as a whole, and not only with a 
view to stimulating the economy to get it over the unprece¬ 
dented recession (which put an end to faith in the stabiliz¬ 
ing influence of the free market mechanism). Urgent 
measures were also required to avoid social cataclysm. 

The Great Depression confirmed the suspicions of the more 
realistically minded members of the ruling elite that capi¬ 
talism by itself did not guarantee stability. The failure 
of the market mechanisms to ensure the prosperity of the 
capitalist economy led to attempts to find a third way be¬ 
tween uncontrollable capitalism and totalitarian planning 
(as in Nazi Germany), the latter threatening to do away with 
traditional liberal freedoms. This middle way called for 
interference by the state in the socio-economic field. The 
market was subject to control, and property was no longer 
considered inviolable if it stood in the way of social 
stability. 

Attempts to overcome consequences of the Great Depres¬ 
sion ended in a split in the US ruling class. One part of it 
still advocated the traditional idea or an “optimal” social 
order based on self-regulating market processes, while the 
other insisted on restricting the market in a changed situa¬ 
tion in which only state interference could protect the 
long-term interests of the ruling class. The recognition of 
the vital importance of state control for the stability of 
the capitalist system was a turning point on the road of 
liberalism leading to the so-called “new liberalism”, which 
stressed the role of the state and advocated socio-economic 
reforms. 

Yet there were profound contradictions inherent in the 
new course. It consolidated capitalism, but at the same 
time engendered new problems which aggravated the tension 
within the ruling class and brought into question a whole 
set of traditional values based on the principles of the 
inviolability of private property and free enterprise. On 
the one hand, state-monopoly regulation was deliberately 
introduced by the bourgeoisie, but on the other, it was 
viewed as a dangerous step towards socialism. 

It is a fact that the New Deal, the foundation of the 
American political and economic system, was at one time 
given a hostile reception by entrepreneurial associations, 
who resented state intervention and took a consistently 
antietatist stand. 

The attitude of the American bourgeoisie towards state- 
monopoly reforms remains contradictory, which is reflected 
by political groups adopting different ideological positions 
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a nd differing in their appraisal of various aspects of 
state-monopoly regulation. 

For one thing, big business is afraid that a state which 
is too powerful may become uncontrollable. These fears are 
not groundless. Soviet researchers in the field have re¬ 
peatedly noted a tendency towards increased independence 
on the part of the bourgeois state and therefore its ex¬ 
posure to pressure from the working people and the political 
forces representing them. The bourgeoisie strives to keep 
this process under control and prevent the powers and 
prerogatives of the state from getting beyond its influ¬ 
ence. 

On the one hand, the bourgeoisie still wants to be able 
to exercise unlimited authority over its property, enter¬ 
prises and workers, and resists any encroachment by the 
state on this authority if this is not dictated by an 
extreme and obvious necessity. 

On the other hand, an increasingly large section of the 
ruling class realizes that today it can function success¬ 
fully only in close cooperation with the state. The desire 
to channel the economic and social policies of the state 
to suit its convenience impels big capital and its pressure 
groups to strengthen its links with the state. To be able 
to operate, any modern enterprise has to settle the ques¬ 
tions of sales, subsidies, taxation, credits, state con¬ 
tracts and orders, and tariff rates, and this is impossible 
without stably operating contacts with the state. 

The situation described above has caused an important 
shift in the ideological and political position of American 
big business. 

In his book The New American Ideology, George C. Lodge, 
who shares the views of a large and influential section of 
big business, states that today individualism of the old 
variety is outdated and that the old ideology no longer 
corresponds to the changed political and economic situa¬ 
tion. 1 According to Lodge, modern America, a country of 
corporations and not of petty tradesmen, has outgrown the 
ideology traditionally used to legitimize business and the 
very economic system of the United States. Today, when 
practically every aspect of the activity of the big bour¬ 
geoisie depends on state decisions, a new concept of Ameri¬ 
can ideology is called for. Big business can adapt itself 
to the changed situation only by rejecting the traditional 
market patterns, and there are indications “that the separa¬ 
tion of economic activity from its political and social 
context is an aberration from the norm”. 2 The significance 

1 Lodge, The New American Ideology, N.Y., 1975, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 





of the political factor, with its growing influence on the 
economic process in the conditions of contemporary social 
development, should be reappraised. 

Indeed, with the advance of state-monopoly capitalism, the 
economic and political spheres become closely interwoven, 
so that the industrialists come to depend more and more on 
state decisions; at the same time, the economy itself is 
becoming a factor determining the political course of the 
state, with the state-monopoly institutions regulating the 
whole process. In the meantime, industrialists are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that their participation in 
the political struggle is inevitable if they want to be able 
to protect their individual, group and class interests at 
the political level. Therefore, support of etatist tenden¬ 
cies by the big American bourgeoisie in fact signifies its 
reaction to the expansion of economic functions assumed by 
the state, and originates in its desire to adapt to the 
imperatives of state-monopoly organization and to consoli¬ 
date its influence on the power mechanism. 

The research by George C. Lodge, who advocates the theory 
of the transformation of big business ideology, has shown 
that there has been a radical change in its basic concepts 
and values. Traditionally, its central tenets were individ¬ 
ualism, private property, competition and noninterference 
by the state in business affairs. These “natural” prin¬ 
ciples, which found their support in the protestant work 
ethic, formed the basis of industrialist consciousness. 
However, in the America of today, these ideals retain valid¬ 
ity in the eyes of the petty bourgeoisie and the middle 
class. As for the big bourgeoisie, it continues to pay them 
lip-service, but in fact has long been guided by other 
ideological and political rules. In Lodge’s opinion, contem¬ 
porary businessmen have accepted the role of the state as 
a planner and regulator. 

As opposed to traditional American ideology based on in¬ 
dividualism, property rights, free competition, and the 
concept of “the limited state”, the features of the new 
American ideology are Communitarianism, which recognizes 
that individual development is possible only in the commu¬ 
nity; stress on society’s needs and also on the rights of 
the individual as a member of the community, those rights 
determined according to the concept of justice accepted by 
the community (for instance, the idea that the income of 
each member should not fall below a certain level); recogni¬ 
tion of the state as a planning and coordinating body; and, 
finally, pronounced integrationalist tendencies characteris¬ 
tic of contemporary society, and an emphasis on “wholism”. 

In the opinion of Edwin Epstein, “At a time when, as we 

















have seen, virtually every aspect of corporate activity is 
vitally affected by decisions made at all levels of govern¬ 
ment, business managers fear that corporate abstinence from 
political involvement would subject business firms to the 
hazards of lambs dwelling in a meadow also inhabited by 
wolves.” 1 

Traditionally, the businessman was motivated only by a 
desire to obtain maximum profit, whereas a modern manager 
has to think out a more complex economic strategy and make 
decisions determining the corporation’s long-term policies 
and affecting the interests of diverse social groups: share¬ 
holders, employees, consumers, people living in the vicinity 
of the industrial enterprises belonging to the corporation, 
etc. If—and it is not improbable—any of these groups is op¬ 
posed to the decision, it can block its implementation at a 
point when considerable resources have already been invest¬ 
ed. Since the 1960s-70s, American business has had to cope 
with opposition from a number of new social and political 
movements: consumers’, ecologists’, etc., which proclaim 
themselves defenders of public interests and, without striv¬ 
ing for any fundamental alterations of the system itself, 
are nevertheless a barrier to entrepreneurial arbitrariness. 
The manager cannot but realize that the problems confronting 
his corporation can be dealt with only in the broader 
context of the problems facing American society as a whole. 

The transformation of entrepreneurial consciousness, the 
adaptation of the bourgeoisie to the new situation, and the 
elaboration of a new system of ideological and political 
values are processes occurring variously in different groups 
and strata of this class. Despite agreement on such matters 
of principle as the inviolability of private property and 
noninterference by the state in questions oi profits and 
wages, dissimilar political trends sometimes emerge, the 
political consciousness of American business circles is 
being formed by a whole range of factors. 

Big business began to depart from the philosophy of non¬ 
interference as several industries came to rely partially 
or entirely on the state for marketing, while others, al¬ 
though still leaning towards the free market, were compelled 
to recognize the new role of the state as a stabilizing 
influence on the national market. 

Sociological research in the USA has shown that the latter 
become especially adamant in their support of the classical 
principles of industrialist ideology (free enterprise, self¬ 
regulating market, maximization of profits, etc.) when 

1 Edwin M. Epstein, The Corporation in American Politics, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1969, p. 133. 






threatened with state control over prices, profits and 
wages. Meanwhile, the industries looking for state orders 
and subsidies are obviously less concerned about free 
enterprise. 1 

Typically, big business reacted to the changes that have 
taken place over the last decades by attempting to adapt 
itself to the imperatives of state-monopoly organization. 
For ordinary Americans, who had learned the lessons of the 
Great Depression, state interference as embodied in the 
New Deal meant, above all, an attempt to overcome the 
crisis, to cut down unemployment and help the needy. For 
them the concept of state interference acquired a democratic 
and egalitarian significance. This created the basis for a 
certain degree of consensus among vastly divergent political 
groups on the new role of the state in the regulation of 
economic and social processes, even though these groups 
pursued different and sometimes conflicting goals. 

As a result of this consensus, a new etatist variety of 
the liberal tradition gathered force at the time of Roose¬ 
velt’s New Deal as a counter-balance to traditional liberal 
laissez-faire. However, this new trend was not devoid of 
contradictions either. That is not surprising since it was 
the product of a complex evolutionary process, in the course 
of which liberalism was obliged to adapt to the political 
and economic interests and ideologies of different social 
groups that pinned their various hopes on the increasing 
state regulation in the economic and social fields. 

One of the most emphatic features of American liberalism 
is that it is not uniform, that it is marked by a clash of 

f >olitical and ideological trends within it. This accounts 
or the contradictory character of liberal consciousness, 
while also enabling liberal ideology to cater to different 
political forces and the institutions behind them and to 
act as a theoretical substratum for various ideological 
and political tendencies. 

Let us now look at two different trends within the liberal 
tradition. One is the liberal-technocratic, which, in the 
main, expresses the interests of the establishment, i.e., 
the state-monopoly elite; the other is the socially hetero¬ 
geneous liberal-reformist, which expresses the oppositional, 
antimonopoly attitudes of a large cross-section or American 
society. 

Although these two trends (and therefore the respective 
types of political consciousness) interact, complement each 


1 Maynard S. Seider, “American Big Business Ideology: a Content 
Analysis of Executive Speeches”, American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 39, No. 6, 1974, pp. 802-15. 
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other and sometimes even overlap, their social base and 
functions, and the prospects they open before American so¬ 
ciety are different. Each advocates its own variant of the 
interventionist strategy. 

Liberal-technocrats aim at furthering social and economic 
stability and the interests of those proprietors (mostly 
belonging to the new state-monopoly bourgeoisie) who cham¬ 
pion cooperation between business quarters and the state 
in order to encourage economic growth and the expansion of 
American capital in the world arena. In domestic policy, 
liberal-technocrats avoid anything that does not meet the 
requirements of economic efficiency and may weaken the 
stimuli of the capitalist market. Their social policy is 
moderate and stresses reward according to merits and 
achievements interpreted in the “meritocratic” spirit 
typical of this trend. 

Liberal-reformists, in contrast, concentrate on issues of 
social equality. Their domestic political strategy rests on 
the concept of transforming capitalism into a welfare state 
whose aim is not only to guarantee a certain living minimum 
for every citizen but also to secure equality of living 
conditions for all by introducing social insurance and 
social security in health care, education, child care, etc. 
In this way, they hope to remove major aspects of social 
life from the influence of the laws of capitalist market 
economy, and thus to humanize capitalism. The advocates of 
the welfare state do not limit their aims merely to the 
distribution of certain material goods and benefits among 
the more needy but also seek to involve every group of the 
population in the formulation of socio-economic policy, 
which affects them all. Their final goal is a more extensive 
involvement of ordinary citizens in decision-making at every 
level. 

These trends represent two contradicting concepts within 
contemporary liberal consciousness: eulogistic and reform¬ 
ist. Michael Harrington, a noted American public figure and 
journalist, wrote in this connection that “one of the hope¬ 
ful aspects of American liberalism is its contradictory 
character”. 1 Objectively, liberal-technocratic consciousness 
acts as a stabilizer of existing state-monopoly institutions 
and an obstacle in the way of social protest, as it repre¬ 
sents the interests of those social groups which want to 
consolidate these institutions as they exist today, without 
any serious modification. Liberal-reformist consciousness, 
on the other hand, which stresses democracy and social 

1 M. Harrington, “What Socialists Would Do in America—If They Could”, 
Dissent, Fall 1978, p. 445. 








equality, is markedly critical, antimonopolist and egali¬ 
tarian. Liberal-reformists even welcome interference by the 
state in property relations, within certain limits, if this 
promotes “equality of opportunity”. The liberal-reformist 
trend represents those social forces which clearly want 
contemporary capitalist society altered, and yet remain 
within the existing system of relations and propose reforms 
via legal political mechanisms. 

With this last comment in mind, it is still possible to 
maintain that the difference between the two trends is not 
limited to a few individual points; liberal-reformism con¬ 
stitutes a system in itself, and, moreover, a relatively 
complete and logical system. In the US political spectrum, 
these two trends of liberal consciousness are like two dif¬ 
ferent shades on the scale. The liberal-technocratic trend 
stands for the Centrist bloc of political forces, while 
liberal-reformism represents the Center Left. In contrast 
to the liberal establishment, liberal-reformists prefer 
to call themselves “Progressives”, “left liberals”, and 
even “moderate radicals”. In the USA, liberal-reformism 
plays the role of legal left opposition whose political 
function closely resembles that of social-reformism in 
Western Europe. 


2. LIBERAL-TECHNOCRATIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Liberal-technocratic 
consciousness is that type of practical political conscious¬ 
ness which would appear to be the most consistent and 
definite in representing the tendency of modern statemono- 
poly capitalism towards a centralized regulation of economic 
and social processes on the basis of “technocratic gover¬ 
nance”. This iswhat determines its genesis and social found¬ 
ation, its role in American society and its contradictions. 

Liberal-technocratic consciousness emerged when a 
number of new political and social phenomena and tenden¬ 
cies accompanying the growth of state-monopoly capitalism 
received their own ideological interpretation. 

As production became increasingly socialized, the neces¬ 
sary material prerequisites were created for state control 
over production and distribution, and this in its turn 
brought to the forefront the problems of organization and 
management involved in running the growing American 
bureaucratic machine. In the first postwar decades, state 
regulation of the economy was fairly successful: economic 
progress w'as indisputable, there were no more crises like 
the one of the 1930s, a far-flung network of state welfare 
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institutions was set up, etc., all of which appeared to 
prove the efficiency of state-monopoly organization. As a 
result, etatist and bourgeois-collectivist tendencies (now 
sanctioned by the ruling class) won general popularity, 
and the state itself came to be regarded as a regulating 
body. Administrative activities were now simply viewed as 
a major function of contemporary industrial society, as 
scientifically and technologically justified interference 
by the state in the realm of economic and social relations, 
irrespective of the motives behind political behavior, moral 
values or the ideological and political orientation. 

This concept rested on the assumption that under modern 
capitalism, where market self-regulation with no coordina¬ 
tion from the single center has been replaced by planned 
control and management of economic and social processes, 
the introduction of the principles of scientific social 
management becomes the chief condition of social develop¬ 
ment, with the state taking this task upon itself. 

In addition, the state was regarded as a “neutral ad¬ 
ministrative mechanism”. This thesis was formulated back 
at the time of the New Deal, when certain sections of the 
Roosevelt Administration put forward the idea that political 
governance was a question of managerial ability, not ide¬ 
ology. In the late 1950s, this thesis was revived during 
discussions on the end of ideology: the champions of the 
new style of administration “free from ideology and poli¬ 
tics” insisted that to solve the more acute social, economic 
and political problems, the United States required only to 
improve its managerial mechanism, and that political and 
ideological battles would only stand in the way of an early 
solution. 

The most clear-cut definition of this concept was given by 
John Kennedy, who wrote: “What is at stake in our economic 
decisions today is not some grand warfare of rival ideolo¬ 
gies ... but the practical management of a modern economy. 
What we need are not labels and cliches but more basic dis¬ 
cussion of the sophisticated and technical questions in¬ 
volved in keeping a great economic machinery moving ahead.” 
He maintained that “technical answers—mot political 
answers—must be provided”. 1 

The tendency of the new technocratic style of management 
is towards replacing political problems by administrative 
ones and hiding political activity behind the phenomenon of 
management. Technocratic management implies more than 
the introduction of scientific and technological principles — 
it in fact reduces all social problems to technical and 

1 The New York Times, June 12, 1962, p. 20. 
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organizational ones. The technocratic approach is marked by 
a desire to “rationalize” everything and turn it into an 
object of administrative control, and to neutralize the 
“irrational” political environment. The main element the 
technocrat seeks to control in this political environment 
is social conflict. 

When faced with spontaneous manifestations of political 
struggle, (such as exacerbation of labor conflicts or an 
outbreak of popular activity during social upheavals) 
technocrats regard them only as an annoying encumbrance to 
the integration strategy and an unforeseen violation of the 
established order, not as political self-expression of the 
social forces that are there and seek to alter this order. 

This doctrine, and it is essentially a political one no 
matter what its supporters may declare, represents the views 
of that part of the US ruling class whose growth has been 
prompted by postwar state-monopoly reorganization. This 
category includes, first and foremost, influential function¬ 
aries in the administrative apparatus who moved upwards when 
centralization and bureaucratization created new managerial 
jobs, and who are now occupying key positions in corpora¬ 
tions and state agencies. These are directors of enterprises 
fulfilling big government orders, business executives, ex¬ 
perts and financial advisers employed by government 
agencies responsible for distributing state orders and 
subsidies and financing social and economic projects, and 
top union leaders. 

A separate group of the bearers of technocratic conscious¬ 
ness embraces that influential section of society, mainly 
heads of bigger corporations, whose job is to accommodate 
state-monopoly capitalism to the swift changes brought about 
by the scientific and technological revolution. They have 
at their disposal the means necessary to reconstruct the 
economy, both the enterprises themselves and the system of 
production as a whole, on the basis of the latest scientific 
data. Naturally, the ones who have gained the most from 
this reconstruction are the corporations that have used 
their production capacities to serve the war industry, and 
in particular to produce the latest weapons. When moderniz¬ 
ing their enterprises to meet the requirements of the 
scientific and technological revolution, they have had 
their bills payed by the state. 

A group profiting from the postwar state-monopoly reforms 
was also that composed of the scientists who set up and 
headed new research centers and whole branches of science 
dealing with the theory of economic growth under the new 
conditions. Having turned into top government officials or 
heads of scientific institutions lavishly subsidized by both 
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the state and large corporations, they have drastically 
changed their social status. A partial but significant 
merger has taken place between capitalists and the top 
scientific-technocratic stratum which has been integrated 
into the ruling class. 

To assert its right to influence and privileges, the new 
executive elite had to overcome the opposition of the old 
bourgeoisie of the traditional entrepreneurial type, i.e., 
those who owed their place in the economy and management 
to inherited wealth and contacts in the world of big busi¬ 
ness. Therefore, the former tends to stress the exceptional 
value of knowledge and personal achievements. For tech¬ 
nocrats, the only point of reference is “objective science”; 
their social function as they see it is introduction of 
scientific methods. This tendency is in complete accord with 
the concept of “the end of ideology”, or to be more precise, 
the emergence, under the impact of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution in modern industrial society, of a new 
ideology devoid of politics. Technocratic consciousness 
leans towards positivism and scientism, which became the 
prevailing principles of the Weltanschauung in the first 
post-war decades. Social progress, it seemed, could and 
had to be ensured by the simple application of scientific 
knowledge to technology. 

Claiming to be the onlv group capable of doing this, 
technocrats seek to justify their claim to a privileged 
position in society by pointing to the growing labor produc¬ 
tivity and economic progress, which, according to them, 
guarantee higher living standards for all. But it is this 
function of technocracy, which may seem to have nothing to 
do with party or class affiliation, that reveals the class 
character of everything it is doing. Technocrats claim to 
represent the “objective demands” of society, the rational 
requirements of scientific and technological progress, etc., 
but society itself is a representation of a certain struc¬ 
ture of production relations, and it consequently expresses 
the will of the dominant class forces, trends and in¬ 
terests. Therefore, technocracy is unable to suggest any¬ 
thing but the advance of technology along lines guaranteeing 
the self-preservation of state-monopoly capitalism and the 
dominant economic and political forces. 

However, despite its significance as to the essence, this 
statement does not mean that liberal-technocrats have been 
unable to introduce innovations into their political strat¬ 
egy. One such innovation was to appeal to a broader section 
of the population than that addressed by the bourgeoisie. 
Liberal-technocrats formulate their goals in a way that 
enables not only the bourgeoisie but other strata of the 











population as well to expect to gain from their implementa¬ 
tion. An equally important feature of their strategy is the 
policy of constantly “correcting” capitalism. To keep up 
faith in its viability, liberal-technocrats endeavor to rep¬ 
resent it as capable of changing, ridding itself of its 
more odious vices and meeting the demands of the public 
at large. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. Liberal-techno¬ 
crats suggest three principal ways of smoothing over (or at 
least softening) the innate contradictions of capitalism: 
constant economic growth; expansionism; moderate social 
reforms. 

The three complement each other and are, in fact, compo¬ 
nent parts of a single liberal-technocratic strategy in 
domestic and foreign policy, a strategy that corresponds 
to the socio-protectiomst tendency of liberal-technocrats. 
Analyzing these elements separately, we should always bear 
in mind their deeply rooted interrelation. 

The chief condition for economic growth as seen by liber¬ 
al-technocracy is “the existence of technology, with its 
promise of rising productivity”. 1 The value of technology 
in the eyes of liberal-technocracy was to a great extent 
determined by the specific features of the country’s post¬ 
war development. 

The economic boom produced the highest rates of economic 
growth in the whole history of the United States. The level 
of employment was high, society seemed to stabilize, and 
incomes gradually increased. To many Americans, who had 
not yet forgotten the prewar crisis, the prospects seemed 
excellent; economic growth came to be viewed as “a good in 
itself”. It was assumed that the stable rates of growth 
stimulated by the economic expansion of American capital¬ 
ism abroad would almost automatically do away with poverty 
and social inequality. As Daniel Bell put it, “economic 
growth has become the secular religion of advancing in¬ 
dustrial societies”. Bell, stressing the importance of the 
economic growth strategy for alleviating the internal con¬ 
tradictions of American society, asserts: “Abundance, too, 
was the American surrogate for socialism.” 2 

This is the key to understanding the liberal-technocratic 
domestic political strategy. They regard economic growth 
as highly important not only economically but politically 
as well, for it provides a way of abolishing need not by 
a redistribution of the national income but through its con- 

1 D. Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, N.Y., 1973, p. 303. 

2 D. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, N.Y., 1976, 

pp. 237, 251. 



























stant absolute growth, i.e., by redistributing the surplus 
of economic expansion without doing anything about material 
and social inequality, and leaving intact the socio-economic 
and political foundations of the existing system. “Implicit 
in this position is the notion that resolving the tensions 
between different classes requires no fundamental redistrib¬ 
ution of the social product, only its continued growth,” 
wrote Benjamin S. Kleinberg. “Growth of the national prod¬ 
uct is viewed as a good in itself... To the extent that 
individuals can satisfy their desires for a material 
improvement of living standards, they lose interest in 
ideology and even in politics itself.” 1 

The second element in the liberal-technocratic strategy 
of reintegration of capitalism is expansionism. 

Expansionism can be defined as a policy pursued by the 
exploiting classes and their states aimed at spreading their 
sphere of influence and at the economic exploitation of 
other peoples. The general denominator in all cases of 
expansionism has always been the desire of the dominant 
classes to appropriate, at the cost of other countries, 
the means necessary to reinforce the economic foundation of 
their rule. 

Today, when the crisis of capitalism has grown ever more 
acute, expansionism also helps to resolve inner contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism at the expense of other, usually less 
developed countries, and serves as a means of ideological 
and political integration of the population in attempts by 
the ruling quarters to blunt the conflict between labor and 
capital caused by the unequal distribution of the national 
product. 

Expansionism is deeply rooted in the American liberal 
tradition. The Founding Fathers of the country used it more 
than once as a safety valve. However, up to the 20th centu¬ 
ry, it was limited to annexing frontier territories in the 
West. It was only at the turn of the century that US ex¬ 
pansionism overstepped the boundaries of the continent. 
James O’Connor writes, “American overseas expansionism 
began in earnest with the closing of the frontier and the 
Open Door policy of the 1890s. The roots of the modern Amer¬ 
ican economic empire are many and varied (and also some¬ 
what tangled). But one decisive factor was the alliance be¬ 
tween conservative labor leaders and corporate chieftains. 
Both sides agreed to throw their political support to the 
economic expansionists in order to expand and control for¬ 
eign markets and thus increase the absolute size of the na- 


1 B. Kleinberg, American Society in the Postindustrial Age. Technocracy, 
Power, and the End of Ideology, Columbus, Ohio, 1973, p. 37. 
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tional income pie. They expected (correctly) that the effect 
would be to soften or mute labor-capital struggles over the 
distribution of income. At the same time, other interests 
joined or helped forge the expansionist consensus: importers 
and exporters, shipping and insurance companies, raw mate- 
-rial processors, bankers and farmers. Throughout the 1920s 
and 1930s ... the basic goals of US foreign policy and dip¬ 
lomacy were to expand exports and maintain American 
hegemony... And the corporate liberal-imperialist consensus 
flourished in the 1950s and 1960s under the banner of 
‘bipartisan foreign policy’.” 1 

The liberal-technocrat fully shares the basic ideas of 
expansionism. In practical politics, he invariably acts 
“in the name of the American nation” proclaiming himself a 
defender of national interests. This position enables him to 
ignore the question of the socio-economic character and the 
final goal of expansionism, and to present the interests of 
the ruling elite as the interests of the nation as a whole. 
Of course, liberal-technocrats prefer not to mention that 
they see the overriding purpose of an energetic foreign 
policy to be the maintenance of the supremacy of American 
monopoly capital in the world. Yet it is this purpose that 
determines the principles of liberal-technocratic consci¬ 
ousness in the realm of foreign policy. The purpose, though 
not proclaimed openly, is clearly discernible. This is re¬ 
vealed, for instance, in the role assigned by liberal- 
technocrats to multinational corporations as the prototype 
of the future international economic structure, and in their 
consistent advocacy of the idea that today only such cor 
porations (with American capitalism playing the key part 
in them) possess the technology, managerial experience and 
capital required to resolve global economic and social 
problems. 

Support of expansionism does not mean, however, that 
liberal-technocrats champion the use of crude pressure in 
international politics. Rather, it is the other way around: 
they realize that today military intervention is seldom 
effective while investing capital in developing countries 
is profitable, i.e., they prefer veiled forms of economic 
exploitation. More specifically, in relations with these 
countries they rely on various forms of “partnership” and 
“aid” rather than on power politics. Therefore they advocate 
US participation in programs of aid to foreign countries 
and in organizations financing their long-term development 
projects, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Development Asso- 


1 J. O’Connor, The Fiscal Crisis of the State, N.Y., 1973, p. 153. 
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ciation. Clearly perceptible in this stand is the desire on 
the part of liberal-technocracy to exert an influence on the 
economics and thus the politics of other countries by grant¬ 
ing them loans, credits, subsidies, etc. 

A new feature of the liberal-technocratic expansionist 
policy is a strong tendency towards integration, which is 
a result of increasing international interdependence ob¬ 
served in the world today. Liberal-technocrats view this as 
a historical necessity. To be sure, they cannot always give 
a clear definition of the conception “interdependent world” 
and are uncertain about the degree and forms of integration 
(free trade, a new economic order that includes regulation 
of international trade, or something else). However, the 
idea of integrating the economies of capitalist countries 
into a world capitalist economy and furthering the inter¬ 
national capitalist division of labor is firmly entrenched 
in contemporary liberal-technocratic consciousness. 

Liberal-technocrats subscribe to the opinion that the 
notion of national sovereignty has become outdated. In this, 
they come out not only as integrationalists but as ex¬ 
pansionists, too, well aware of the fact that, if national 
barriers were abolished, the United States would be the 
first to profit by it as the most powerful capitalist state. 

At the same time they realize that the destiny of the USA 
and the capitalist world as a whole depends on how suc¬ 
cessfully the West meets the challenge of socialism and 
stems anticapitalist trends at home. Here, integration is 
of particular importance for them. The internationalization 
of both production and circulation of capital will, in their 
opinion, increase the rates of economic growth and reinforce 
internal stability of capitalism, while also restricting 
independent national policies and, thereby, diminishing the 
chances of success for any anticapitalist and antimonopol¬ 
ist reforms they might introduce. Liberal-technocrats be¬ 
lieve that under such conditions a government or parliamen¬ 
tary majority planning such reforms will encounter greater 
difficulties than if capital were confined within state 
boundaries. An anticapitalist government would always be 
opposed by the absolute majority of the pro-capitalist 
governments operating within the framework or the interna¬ 
tional capitalist system, and therefore it would, in effect, 
be deprived of support from other countries, international 
organizations and institutions. For that reason, liberal- 
technocrats support the activities of international bodies 
working towards integrating the world capitalist market. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics.. In order to 
ensure economic growth in the USA, encourage international 
integration and thus help stabilize capitalism, liberal- 
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technocrats seek to ward off social and political conflicts 
both within the country and abroad. We have already dis¬ 
cussed their foreign policy. Let us now look at how they 
propose to ensure peace within the United States. 

It has been already mentioned that their domestic po¬ 
litical strategy rests on moderate reforms. The concept of 
welfare state is the most popular and well-known variant in 
this respect. The practical implementation of this concept 
is left to the state, which is expected to provide public 
assistance for the least privileged strata, take steps to 
reduce unemployment, regulate industrial relations and 
create favorable conditions for economic activity in order 
to attain a higher level of employment and enhance consumer 
demand. These measures are regarded as a means of over¬ 
coming the most acute contradictions of modern capitalism, 
as well as an alternative to socialism. 

In the USA, the concept of welfare state, which reflected 
the changing views of the role and functions of the state 
(whereby the state must assume responsibility for the well¬ 
being of its citizens with a view to establishing a more 
just social order), was introduced in the 1930s. It emerged 
as a response to the demand by less privileged social 
groups—farmers, small businessmen, unorganized workers, 
pensioners, etc.—that the state protect them from the 
disastrous effects of the Great Depression. It was then 
that the welfare system was set up in the USA. 

Though this system has become a part of state-monopoly 
regulation mechanism, different political forces react very 
differently to the very idea of welfare. This is produced 
by different interpretations of the principle of equality 
(equality of opportunity—equality of results), individual 
rights of citizens (the right to work, to social security, 
etc.), and different attitudes towards traditional American 
values (individual initiative, success, self-discipline, 
reasonable claims on the state, etc.). 

Support for or rejection of the welfare state principles 
by individuals or social groups depends on their goals and 
their values system. The idea of the state’s responsibility 
for the wellbeing of its citizens in essence contradicts 
the idea of the free market system which is supposed to give 
each his deserts. In this sense, economic individualism can 
be regarded as the ideology of counteraction, and etatism 
as the ideology of support for state activity in the field 
of social assistance to the needy. 

The characteristic qualities of the contemporary American 
economic structure, of which the principal one is the co¬ 
existence of the state-monopoly sector with the free market, 
are such that they promote both the idea of the welfare 
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state and the traditional “market” values. For instance, 
the ideology of success, i.e., the conviction that everyone 
has an equal chance to get a better job, that a person is 
morally obliged to use all his talents and that his failure 
is at least partly his own fault, has become deeply rooted 
in the United States. In a country which sets great store 
by business energy and enterprise, it has until recently 
been considered degrading to go on welfare. Even now, many 
Americans are convinced that those who do, simply prefer a 
lazy, untroubled existence. 

The conflicting trends in mass consciousness have laid 
the socio-psychological foundations for different types of 
attitudes towards the idea of welfare, from its total re¬ 
jection by conservatives to the demand by some of its most 
staunch champions that a living minimum be guaranteed for 
every citizen. 

As distinct from the right wing and conservatives, who 
oppose any form of welfare, since, in their opinion, the 
reasons for poverty are not economic but moral, psychologi¬ 
cal, racial and ethnic, liberal-technocrats advocate a 
moderate development of the welfare system. Unwilling to 
reject individualist values totally, they refuse to support 
the demand of the more radically minded for a minimum 
level of income, nourishment, medical care, housing and 
education, which would be guaranteed to every citizen as 
his political right irrespective of his social status and 
the work he is doing (if any). Instead, they advance the 
concept of a welfare system which emphasizes social in¬ 
surance programs. 

These programs envisage voluntary contributions to spe¬ 
cially established private and state funds which in their 
turn would take it upon themselves to provide social serv¬ 
ices to their contributors: old-age pensions, medical in¬ 
surance, unemployment benefits, etc. In the opinion of lib¬ 
eral-technocrats, another merit of social insurance is that 
it links the life of an employee with “his” enterprise, and 
thus the state as a whole. Since contributions to the social 
insurance fund are to be made regularly, the system is 
also supposed to encourage attempts to get a permanent job. 

The social strategy of liberal-technocrats clearly avoids 
anything that could contradict economic efficiency and 
undermine the specifically capitalist incentives of labor. 
Hence their emphasis on the traditional elements of labor 
ethics: self-control, discipline, calculation, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to liberal-technocrats, these principles alone are able 
to ensure the successful functioning of the economic system. 
Hence the conclusion that the market mechanism of reward 
and stimulus should be given more scope; the idea behind it 








is to remove from the state the responsibility for social 
inequality, poverty, racial discrimination, etc., existing 
in America. 

From this viewpoint, to shift the burden of social securi¬ 
ty for all strata of the population to the state means to 
weaken the capitalist incentives and encourage parasitical 
tendencies. Therefore, liberal-technocrats deem it necessary 
that, whenever possible, the state should limit its assis¬ 
tance to the needy in order to teach them to rely more on 
their own strength and abilities. This, in their opinion, 
would encourage business instincts, which remain the basis 
of personal wellbeing and success in life. 

Apart from stressing the market mechanisms of social 
control, liberal-technocrats propose to promote individual 
consumption as the principal condition of economic growth. 
This proposition, which identifies economic progress with 
an increase in demand, explains their support of the 
principles and values of consumerism. In this, the liberal- 
technocratic trend reflects one of the most typical aspects 
of bourgeois consciousness, the excessive emphasis on con¬ 
sumption characteristic of Western ideologies at the present 
stage of capitalist development. 

Consumerism evolved when the positions of “organized 
capitalism” consolidated, the state became more active in 
stimulating demand, and the consumer values of the Ameri¬ 
can way of life, with its emphasis on material success, had 
become firmly established. Consumerist philosophy acted as 
the ideological substantiation of the measures to regulate 
and stimulate consumer demand carried out in the United 
States in the postwar period. 

As advocates of consumerism, liberal-technocrats support 
measures intended to increase individual consumption. In 
their opinion this will guarantee stability of the existing 
socio-economic system—on the condition, naturally, that the 
state shapes its policy in a way that would keep the “eco¬ 
nomic appetites” of certain interest groups within the 
boundaries set by their economic potential. This was sup¬ 
posed to be made practicable by the postwar consensus on 
the new role of the state, which was to balance and restrict 
the claims of certain social groups and ward off conflicts 
at all structural levels of the capitalist system. A polit¬ 
ical and administrative mechanism was to be set up which 
would both use the latest managerial techniques and be 
authoritative enough to keep socio-economic conflicts within 
institutionalized bounds. 

Institutionalization of conflicts as an antithesis to class 
struggle is, according to liberal-technocrats, one of the 
key problems confronting modern industrial society. They 
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believe that as institutionalized mechanisms develop (i.e., 
when procedures are worked out for balancing and subduing 
conflicting ambitions, when arbitration bodies have been 
set up, etc.), social conflicts will lose their edge (and 
at the same time their ideological class content), so that, 
thanks to the new “intellectual” technology, settling them 
will become a matter of technique. This idea was formulated 
by Zbigniew Brzezinski when he wrote that “the increasing 
ability to reduce social conflicts to quantifiable and 
measurable dimensions reinforces the trend toward a more 
pragmatic approach to social problems”. 1 

The “institutional” approach towards social conflicts 
reveals a major aspect of liberal-technocratic conscious¬ 
ness in that it justifies every action of the ruling class 
aimed at compulsory integration with a view to strengthen 
society’s political and economic stability. A case in point 
is the position of liberal-technocrats on the relations be¬ 
tween the employer and the union: they believe that obtain¬ 
ing tendencies of social development have made state inter¬ 
ference into this relationship inevitable, and therefore 
insist that labor conflicts, unavoidable as they are, should 
be foreseen and allowed for as part of the work of the 
economic mechanism, and that the emphasis should be shif ted 
from mass action to top-level bargaining. 

This is exactly what institutionalization of labor con¬ 
flicts is supposed to achieve. The resulting consensus, 
which is presented as a concession to the working people, 
is attainable only because it does not challenge those 
institutions, principles, and regulations which ensure 
the power and most of the privileges of the ruling 
class. 

Liberal-technocrats admit the existence of class and other 
social conflicts and even consider them an element in the 
normal functioning of the social system, but fear that with 
the division of labor, specialization, and interaction of 
separate social spheres being as advanced as they are today, 
any conflict, if it assumes political or ideological charac¬ 
ter, may threaten the system itself. (According to Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, political and ideological struggle is an anach¬ 
ronism.— Between Two Ages, p. 264.) First, politicization 
of conflicts polarizes social forces and enhances hostility 
and irreconcilability, making society ungovernable; second, 
participants in the conflict do not possess either the 
adequate information or the professional skills necessary 
for reaching a coordinated decision; third, in assessing 

1 Z. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages. America’s Role in Technetronic Era, 
Middlesex, 1978, p. 12. 











information the parties are motivated by their emotions, 
which would rule out a compromise. 

From the liberal-technocratic point of view, under modern 
conditions, when decision-making depends more and more on 
the amassing and processing of incoming information, ration¬ 
al political leadership needs not so much the approval of 
society, which consists mostly of incompetent individuals, 
as a developed network of specialized expert services ca¬ 
pable of dealing with the more vital issues of state policy. 
Therefore a more rational social organization can be at¬ 
tained only by expanding the sphere of business competence 
in state control institutions and improving the decision¬ 
making procedure. 

Liberal-technocrats do not support the demand for more 
democracy, which would ensure more extensive participation 
by the rank and file in policy-making. In their opinion, 
advocates of more democracy cannot even imagine the de¬ 
stabilizing effect the enhanced activity of the masses may 
have on the functioning of the state mechanism. Democracy, 
says the liberal-technocrat, is all very well up to a cer¬ 
tain point, beyond which it turns into its opposite and 
leads to conflicts, reduced efficiency in government, and 
diminished stability. The latter must be paid for by reject¬ 
ing the demand for mass participation in political decision¬ 
making, accepting the imperatives of “state necessity”, and 
restricting the economic claims of certain social groups. 
Hence the firm conviction of liberal-technocracy that deci¬ 
sion-making should remain the function of the bureaucratic 
elite, for it alone possesses the necessary experience and 
technical knowledge. This also explains why liberal-tech¬ 
nocrats disapprove of the idea of participatory democracy. 
They insist that recent discussions on the subject are far¬ 
fetched and serve only to mask the ambitions of small radi¬ 
cal groups, and that broader participation would not only 
render government ineffective but also split society into 
groups whose hostilities would threaten democracy itself. 

From this point of view, the effective functioning of a 
democratic political system implies a certain degree of 
apathy and passivity, i.e., nonparticipation by the major¬ 
ity of the population in politics. But, over recent decades 
the United States has become the scene of increased politi¬ 
cal activity by different strata of the population; the only 
antidote to these potentially destructive tendencies is 
supposed to be moderation and reserve on the part of those 
who participate in the democratic process. 

To sum up, one can say that the political strategy of 
liberal-technocrats rests on superimposed integration. The 
ideological foundation includes the thesis about the new 
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role of science and technology, which excludes practical 
political issues from public discussion and calls for de¬ 
politicization of the population, i.e., muting class con¬ 
sciousness and interest in politics and prospects of 
transforming capitalist society drastically. 

The goal of the liberal-technocratic strategy is primarily 
to perfect the mechanism of state control and integrate the 
population within the framework of modern state-monopoly 
organization. Characteristically, it almost completely ig¬ 
nores the public institutions of state power through which 
active political forces exercise their will, and seeks to 
obstruct any independent and spontaneous political action 
by the people. Liberal-technocrats want to deprive the lower 
strata of the population (the needy, underprivileged minor¬ 
ities, etc.) of political goals and political leadership, 
to turn them into a toy in the hands of state bureaucracy 
in the belief that only such strategy can safeguard the 
stability of the existing system. 

A major condition of this stability is a strong state. 
As the state acquires new socio-economic functions the role 
of the federal government and the institutions of presiden¬ 
tial power has also increased, and this has changed the cor¬ 
relation between the executive (the President) and the 
legislative (the Congress) branches. In forming their at¬ 
titude towards these two basic institutions of power, liber¬ 
al-technocrats proceed from the assumption that the princi¬ 
ples of “rational” political governance can be implemented 
only if economic and political power is further concentrated 
in the hands of the President and his administration. Op¬ 
position from Congress is considered an undesirable hin¬ 
drance to the immanent tendency of modern society towards 
integration around a single center of political power. Lib¬ 
eral-technocrats see Congress, with its system of lobbying, 
representation of interests, political deals, etc., as an 
irrational sphere of particular interests pursued by sepa¬ 
rate social groups. The guiding principle or Congress — polit¬ 
ical bargaining—is believed to go against the demand for 
rationalization, optimization and efficiency expected from 
modern political leadership. 

The contradiction between the principles guiding the exec¬ 
utive body and the traditional political methods employed 
by Congress is regarded by liberal-technocrats as a “con¬ 
flict between technocratic rationality and political bar¬ 
gaining”. 1 In their opinion, further consolidation of Pres¬ 
idential power vis-a-vis Congress is not only inevitable 


1 D. Bell, “Notes on the Post-Industrial Society”, The Public Interest, 
Spring 1967, p. 108. 
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but in some ways even desirable for the contemporary “post¬ 
industrial” society. 

Liberal-technocrats invariably seek to introduce changes 
into the traditional political system which, they insist, 
is unable to cope with the new conditions, its basic faults 
being: 

— pluralism of political forces and pressure groups, which 
constantly threatens to upset the existing socio-political 
consensus; 

—a pluralistic organization, which does not have a regu¬ 
lating mechanism for political decision-making (to be more 
precise, a mechanism does exist—collective bargaining be¬ 
tween competing groups; but decisions based on a com¬ 
promise fail to meet the requirements of rationality and 
efficiency). 

Liberal-technocrats advocate a political organization of 
the society under which centralized technocratic government 
would supplant the traditional pluralistic decision-making 
mechanisms, ensuring effective functioning of the political 
system and enabling it to act in the interests of “society 
as a whole”. 

Characteristically, liberal-technocrats’ emphasis on the 
role of bureaucratic elite, which threatens to alienate 
social management from society itself and bring about rigid 
hierarchical stratification, today encounters opposition 
even within the ranks of liberal-technocracy. The advocates 
of “rationalization” are charged with merely declaring the 
general principles of effective functioning while disregard¬ 
ing the need to analyze the political prerequisites and in¬ 
stitutions which should serve to implement these principles. 

According to Benjamin Kleinberg, a more realistic research 
should take into account “the realities of the political 
situation... The limits to rational policy making are a 
function not merely of the imaginativeness of the social 
technician, but also of the general nature of the political 
culture in which he works... In the case of the American 
political economy, Dahl and Lindblom identify the capitalist 
competitive price system, bureaucratic administration 
(‘hierarchy’), democratic controls (‘polyarchy’) and inter¬ 
est bargaining.” 1 Kleinberg also says: “Pluralism, even if 
somewhat lopsided, is still alive; no longer the simple 
pluralism of the past, contemporary pluralism consists of 
well-organized interests competing for the support and 
favors of an increasingly powerful, increasingly active, 
central government.” 2 This is a biassed and yet more ac- 
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1 B. Kieinberg, op. cit., p. 130. 

2 Ibid., p. 35. 






























curate portrayal of the structure of the organizations and 
institutions which make up the contemporary bourgeois- 
democratic system. By emphasizing political aspects of 
social management under capitalism (and its political 
limits, since the state has to adapt its actions to spon¬ 
taneous capitalist self-regulation), this interpretation 
shows the groundlessness of the hopes for an efficient 
overall social management in the light of realities which 
account for the ungovernability of capitalist society. 
D. Bell, pointing out that contemporary American society 
is dominated by “group egoism” and “corporate feudalism”, 
which create havoc in setting national goals and determin¬ 
ing the ways to attain them, has been forced to admit that 
“in the end, however, the technocratic mind-view necessarily 
falls before politics. The hopes of rationality ... nec¬ 
essarily fade.” (The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, 
p. 365.) 

Soviet authors have repeatedly noted and analyzed liberal- 
technocracy’s tendency to accept conservative values, which 
has made itself felt since the early 1970s. 1 They have 
pointed out, for instance, that some prominent liberals of 
the 1960s, such as D. Bell, Z. Brzezinski, D. Moynichan and 
P. Drucker, attempt to explain their swing to the right by 
disappointment in the institutions of bourgeois democracy, 
which are said to aggravate the conflict of incompatible 
interests of principal social groups and institutions in 
capitalist society. 

Hence the search for ways to suppress the many just de¬ 
mands of the people, including also the instrument of 
“strong power”. Hence the view of contemporary society as 
a complex and unmanageable body, popular and even fash¬ 
ionable among the former authors of technocratic utopias, 
and the stress on the limits of social policy, the idea that 
implies that political possibilities of transforming a con¬ 
crete social structure are fairly limited. The reformist 
zeal typical of social policies in the late ’60s and early 
’70s has been supplanted by a conviction that social real¬ 
ities are resilient and not subject to any serious change. 
The most extreme champions of this thesis even insisted 
that the only way to safeguard stability and efficiency in 
a bourgeois social system is to abandon ail attempts to 
manage it as a whole. 

1 Yu. Zamoshkin and A. Melvil, “Between Neo-Liberalism and Neo-Con¬ 
servatism”, Voprosy Filosofii, 1976, No. 11; A. Galkin, “The New ‘Conser¬ 
vative Wave’ as a Product of the Ideological Crisis of Capitalism”, Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1977, No. 12; A. Shchelkin, “The Genesis of Technocratic Con¬ 
servatism” , Voprosy Filosofii, 1979, No. 5; Contemporary American Political 
Consciousness: Traditions and Evolution, Chapters 2 and 3 (all in Russian). 






The other trend among the liberal-technocrats, rejecting 
the idea of global regulation, has turned to more moderate 
and gradual methods of social management. This trend has 
come to be known as incrementalism, and its influence has 
been growing steadily. Unlike the advocates of overall 
social management, incrementalists maintain that only in¬ 
cremental (i.e., minor) reforms, which would hardly alter 
society as it exists today, are permissible. 

Incrementalism is actually regarded as an alternative to 
a comprehensive and goal-oriented approach to social prob¬ 
lems. It places its hopes on correction. By minimizing the 
risk inherent in socio-political innovations, this strategy 
is better able, or so its champions insist, to live up to 
the standards set for political management. 

A characteristic feature of incrementalism is that in 
rejecting the ambitious goals of national planning it pro¬ 
poses to use the available tested forms of cooperation be¬ 
tween the state and the private sector. Incrementalists seek 
to promote this partnership, in which the state figures as 
the chief purchaser of commodities and services supplied by 
the private sector. In this way,the potential of the latter 
is used to resolve social problems. Incrementalists also 
suggest that the already available experience of partnership 
be used, chiefly that with the military-industrial and the 
space complex. The administrative and economic mechanism 
of the military-industrial complex (with big government pur¬ 
chases as its basis and government contracts as its key 
element) is considered a model for a future administrative 
system that would combine the latest managerial techniques 
and the advantages of centralized regulation, and for a 
socio-industrial complex that would be able to deal success¬ 
fully with such national problems as urban reconstruction, 
and development of new urban complexes and an up-to-date 
network of public transport. 

The initiative in setting up that socio-industrial complex 
is supposed to belong to the state, since, as they say, the 
potential of big business can be put to use in tackling 
social problems only if the government provides a market 
for socially desirable commodities and services. 

In a situation when the democratic forces continue to 
press the government for social legislation, vocational 
training, protection of the environment, protection of 
consumers’ interests, etc., liberal-technocrats suggest that 
corporations enter into a closer cooperation with the state 
in solving acute social problems and take other measures 
intended to retain their position in society, even if they 
have to forego a share of their profits and privileges. They 
look to self-socialization of big business as an antithesis 
























to democratic control over the activity of big corporations. 
This calls for changes in the operation of the corporations 
that would open the way towards coordinating the interests 
of the owners with those of the employees on the one hand 
and of consumers on the other. The thesis of the public re¬ 
sponsibility of business urges corporations to put more ef¬ 
fort into the solution of national problems, such as the 
development of systems of general education and retraining, 
the overall development of backward areas, housing, larger 
contributions to the social security fund and protection 
of the environment. 

The question of the social role and social responsibility 
of big corporations has recently come to the fore owing to 
the deteriorating social situation in the USA, which threat¬ 
ens to upset the stability of the system of private enter¬ 
prise. To ward off this danger, liberal-technocrats suggest 
that corporations should urgently take precautions, point¬ 
ing out that socially responsible behavior will pay in the 
long run, e.g., improve their public image, prevent direct 
government intervention into the affairs of the private 
sector, and, finally, may bring in profits. 

The liberal-technocrats’ desire to reform modern monopoly 
capitalism in the USA does not go beyond appeals for more 
responsible behavior. On the whole, they remain apologists 
of the corporation; in their opinion only large corporations 
possessing sufficient capital and other resources can be 
relied upon for performance, i.e., growing labor productiv¬ 
ity and, consequently, cheaper goods and increased 
consumption. 

* * * 

In shaping its strategy in the first post-war decades, 
American bourgeois ref ormismcountedoncontinuingeconomic 
growth, which temporarily smoothed over the internal social 
problems, and on the stability of American economic position 
in the world attained by an expansionist foreign policy. 
In the ‘50s and ‘60s, the distinctively technocratic ideo¬ 
logical and political direction of liberalism rested on the 
conviction that the comparative economic stability of capi¬ 
talism in developed Western countries was a lasting factor 
and that therefore for a long time the working people would 
have no cause for dissatisfaction. Postwar capitalism was 
expected to counteract the threat of crises and mass un¬ 
employment, thus stopping the class struggle and averting 
serious social conflicts. 

Conditions were favorable for an active and successful 
reformist policy made practicable by the increased impor- 









tance of the state. This promoted economic growth and the 
material wellbeing of the people. An optimistic estimate 
of the economic situation and its social consequences was 
enhanced by the belief that American economic superiority 
was going to last. Regarding temporary achievements as per¬ 
manent, the liberals were unanimous in their high opinion 
of what monopoly had done for the economy and of the con¬ 
centration of production both on the national and the in¬ 
ternational scale. Prominent liberals were convinced that 
only the monopolies were able to guarantee growth of labor 
productivity, sufficient capital investments, and the 
ability of American goods to compete successfully in the 
world market, all of which was required to increase pro¬ 
duction and the economic prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

However, in the second half of the 1960s, although eco¬ 
nomic progress was still being made, its negative consequ¬ 
ences became apparent, such as artificial stimulation of 
increased individual consumption to the detriment of social 
consumption, the expenditure of public means to further 
private interests, and serious deterioration of the environ¬ 
ment. It was now clear that the economic progress spurred 
by the quest for maximum profits did not have the expected 
positive social effect but, on the contrary, led to con¬ 
flicts. 

In the early 1970s, when the rates of economic growth 
in the USA began to drop and the country’s international 
position weakened, the technocratic variant of bourgeois 
reformism began to loose its appeal: freedom for social 
maneuvering and opportunities for buying public assent be¬ 
came limited, and this undermined the ability of liberals 
to impede social protest. Technocratic optimism tried to 
adapt itself to the new conditions, but its attractions 
waned considerably. 

The ideological and organizational crisis of the techno¬ 
cratic strategy based on reforms regulated from above mani¬ 
fested itself in a weakening of the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party of the USA, which is regarded as the poli¬ 
tical basis of bourgeois reformism in the country. 

The decline of technocratic reformism also brought into 
being new ideological and political trends and caused a 
regrouping of forces within the liberal camp. Within its 
left wing, which embraces the majority of democratic forces 
campaigning for further reform, a left-liberal alternative 
to the policy of liberal establishment began to evolve in 
the late 1960s. It envisaged democratization of politics, 
restriction of the privileges of monopolies, and rejection 
of militarism and interventionism in foreign policy. Driven 






































by a desire to adjust to the changed situation, certain mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic Party made an attempt to form a new 
Left of Center coalition (as became apparent in George 
McGovern’s election campaign in 1972). 

Their effort has inevitably failed to give liberalism as 
a whole a new political and ideological direction. However, 
it speeded up the ideological split in the liberal camp and 
the emergence within liberalism of a new type of political 
consciousness, liberal-reformist consciousness. 


3. LIBERAL-REFORMIST CONSCIOUSNESS 

« 

General characteristics and genesis. As distinct from lib¬ 
eral-technocrats, liberal-reformists stress social equality 
and democratization of social life in the USA. Blaming the 
state-monopoly establishment for a departure from tradition¬ 
al American ideals of democracy and equality of opportunity, 
they consider it their mission to revive and realize 
these “fundamental American values”, and, first and fore¬ 
most, to build a democratic society that would implement 
the principle of the equality of opportunity. 

The liberal-reformist interpretation of this principle 
differs substantially from the liberal-technocratic one. Ac¬ 
cording to the former, technocrats understand the concepts 
of equal opportunity and equality too narrowly, set¬ 
ting the principle of freedom against the principle of 
equality. However, in this case freedom means the right of 
the ruling classes to retain their privileges, primarily the 
economic ones, and nonencroachment upon them by society. 

In contrast, liberal-reformists interpret freedom as ab¬ 
sence of such privileges, i.e., understand it in an egalit¬ 
arian way, which means granting all citizens equal rights 
and opportunities. 

In the opinion of the ideologists of liberal-reformism, 
the American political tradition has always had a tendency 
to interpret freedom abstractly by applying this concept to 
political rights but not social relations; in the latter 
case there would have arisen the problem: the unequal posi¬ 
tion of different social groups, and of opportunities for 
their social mobility. To deal with this problem success¬ 
fully, it is essential to attain a greater equality of liv¬ 
ing conditions for all citizens, and this can be done only 
by perfecting and expanding the programs and institutions 
oi the welfare state. Therefore, liberal-reformists seek to 
enhance the social functions of the state: only the state, 
which alone possesses the necessary means of influencing 
social relations, “can improve the functioning of a capital- 







ist economy; ... and — to a lesser extent—social insurance 
can redress the distributional inequity produced by unregu¬ 
lated markets”. 1 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. Basically, 
liberal-reformists admit the importance of “state interven¬ 
tionism”, but their appraisal of certain aspects of state- 
monopoly regulation differs from that of liberal-tech¬ 
nocrats. This divergence of opinions is the result of 
different ideas about the purpose and reasons for state 
interference into economic and social processes. 

Liberal-reformists insist that one should draw a distinc¬ 
tion between 1) interference with a view to promoting 
economic and political, stability and the interests of pro¬ 
prietors. (It is this type of interference that lies at the 
root of the technocratic strategy of corporation-oriented 
“positive state”), and 2) interference with a view to 
achieving greater economic and social equality and partici¬ 
pation of citizens in policy-making. 2 

According to Harold Wilensky, an American researcher, the 
welfare state strategy provides for a minimum level of 
income, nourishment, medical care, housing, and education 
guaranteed to every citizen irrespective of his social 
status and income. Since this implies a redistribution of 
the national income, the welfare state will have a tendency 
towards egalitarianism. (The Welfare State and Equality, 
Berkeley, 1975.) 

Only states that have adopted the second type of “inter¬ 
ventionist” strategy can be considered potential welfare 
states, and only this strategy can transform capitalism into 
a welfare state. 

The liberal-reformists believe that the welfare state 
strategy can win popular support since it fits in to a 
considerable degree with the wish of the people for more 
equality and democracy. It also responds to the growing 
concern with preservation of the environment and improving 
the quality of life, which requires “an active government 
operating on an advanced conception of human welfare” 
(Furniss and Tilton, p. 49), as opposed to the standards 
of consumer society. 

Liberal-technocrats abhor egalitarianism, believing that 
the chasm separating the incomes of different social groups 
gives a powerful impetus to social development. Liberal- 
reformists, by contrast, maintain that welfare state 
should lead to equality, freedom, democracy and socio¬ 
economic rights. Gravitation towards these values points 

1 N. Furniss, T. Tilton, The Case for the Welfare State, London, 1977, p. XI. 

2 Ibid., Chapter 1. 































at a certain kinship between liberal-reformism and the 
socialist tradition (Furniss and Tilton, p. 28), yet the 
former allows a greater difference in income, wealth and 
status, and, most important, intends to attain its goals by 
different means. 

In an attempt to remain within the law, liberal-reformists 
proceed from the assumption that they can succeed by 
operating within the framework of existing institutions and 
on the basis of principles prevailing in capitalist society. 
They believe that the “system” is basically capable of car¬ 
rying out the necessary reforms. They emphasize that “the 
social-welfare statist strategy is not a revolutionary 
one, but relies primarily on nonviolent and parliamentary 
means... It rests on the assumption that conflict among 
social classes is less than total, that some grounds for 
political compromise exist, and that consequently terror 
and revolution are not needed to alter capitalist society... 
This preference for relatively peaceful reform does not mean 
that the social-welfare statist underestimates the power 
and intransigence of established interests or the costs 
of gradual social change. He is well aware that entrenched 
capitalists seldom yield on matters of substance without 
compulsion.” 1 

What are the conditions and ways of implementing reform 
in modern society? Liberal-reformists maintain that all 
public institutions and organizations (including those 
traditionally relied upon to carry out reforms in America, 
the state in the first place) lean towards conservatism and 
tend to shift their goals, i.e., replace the socially es¬ 
sential activities intended as the official function of a 
given organization with activities pursuing a different 
set of goals and satisfying the interests behind them. Ac¬ 
cording to liberal-reformists, this is a typical feature of 
the modern state. 

Advocates of reform believe that the present crisis of 
liberalism is not a result of market excesses, as was the 
case in the early 20th century, but rather of the excesses 
of etatism: liberalism has had to rebuff conservative at¬ 
tacks against state interference since the turn of the 
century, and this has impaired its ability to view the 
activities of the state with a critical eye. 

The liberal-technocratic policy of encouraging the growth 
of the private sector, regarded as the principal condition 
of rapid economic progress, and the partnership (“for the 
common good”) between the state and monopoly capital has 
reinforced, as liberal-reformists stress, the positions of 


1 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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a handful of the larger monopolies and enriched them (with 
the state’s aid) at society’s expense. This refers above all 
to large corporations supplying commodities for the state 
market. The chief target of liberal-reformist criticism in 
this respect is the military-industrial complex, which has 
produced a complete symbiosis (as Galbraith put it) of the 
interests of a section of state bureaucracy and the largest 
monopolies engaged in military production. 

As a result, the liberal-reformist says, from an instru¬ 
ment of a progressive social policy the state has turned 
into a technocratic administrative apparatus with stabili¬ 
zation of the existing social system as its chief function. 

Liberal-reformists point out that the so-called totali¬ 
tarian planning, odious to many Americans because of its 
threat to free competition, already exists in the symbiotic 
relationship between the state and the corporate sector, 
the “planning system” where the incentive to planning is 
provided not by the state but by the big corporation which 
pursues its own interests. 

It is obvious that liberal-reformists are not too enthu¬ 
siastic about the corporations and the state acting in 
concert with them. While the liberal-technocrat views the 
state and its institutions as a neutral administrative mech¬ 
anism, the liberal-reformist sees it as a tool of big 
corporations. However, as has already been indicated, crit¬ 
icism of the state by the latter does not imply a rejection 
of basic etatist principles as such. Liberal-reformists 
believe that in a certain situation the power of the state 
can be turned against the interests of big capital and made 
to act as a transforming factor rather than a stabilizing 
one. The expediency of state interference is therefore be¬ 
yond doubt; the only question is who stands behind it and 
whose interests it furthers. Liberal-reformists are of 
the opinion that the old argument between the advocates of 
etatism and the advocates of noninterference has become 
meaningless. As Norman Birnbaum wrote, “economically, it 
makes no sense to speak of conservative and liberal posi¬ 
tions. The conservative effort to depict our economy as free 
of politics is an absurdity: capitalism’s most faithful 
servitors in the state expend large quanta of energy to 
maintain and extend the political conditions which favor 
profitability. Liberals, then, cannot be characterized by 
their penchant for intervention in the economy: what is at 
issue is what sort of intervention, for whom?” 1 

Liberal-reformists realize, that the chief difficulty they 


1 “What Is a Liberal — Who Is a Conservative?” A Symposium, Commentary, 
September 1976, p. 46.) 


























are likely to encounter in trying to breathe new life into 
reformism is the problem of the state, which not only should 
be an instrument of reform, but itself stands in need of 
alteration. According to Galbraith, what is required is 
emancipation of the state so that it can stop being the 
mouthpiece of the “planning system” before it becomes an 
instrument of reform. 

It would be impossible to map out a new reformist strategy 
without first defining the social essence of the system to 
be reformed, so it is referred to not simply as capitalism 
but as corporate capitalism, which according to liberal- 
reformists has two distinctive features. 

On the one hand, in a situation when the country’s economy 
is dominated by the big corporations, the markets become 
monopolized and the former market mechanisms of regulation 
lose their effectiveness. At the present level of economic 
concentration and centralization, the markets become in¬ 
creasingly subordinated to the corporation instead of exer¬ 
cising control over big business. Market mechanisms neces¬ 
sarily change as the bigger companies get more chance to 
carry out a long-term economic strategy, and oligopolists 
seek to coordinate their activities and “program” the mar¬ 
kets in order to enhance their stability. 

On the other hand, attempts by the state to check monopo¬ 
lization and concentration are seldom effective: “Thus far, 
this process of collectivization within capitalism has been 
dominated by corporate priorities, even when the collectiv- 
izers have been liberals, trade unionists, or socialists.” 

“This last trend,” wrote Michael Harrington, “is not the 
result of a conspiracy on the right or of betrayals on the 
left... The economic and political health of the government 
thus becomes dependent on investment decisions made in pri¬ 
vate boardrooms. Those decisions are critical determinants 
of the Gross National Product, the level of employment, 
and indeed of the government’s own revenues. The rulers of 
the welfare state therefore must adapt themselves to cor¬ 
porate priorities—‘win business confidence’ ... The nonown¬ 
ing manager has a much more sophisticated calculus and, 
corporate collectivist that he is, takes political and even 
social factors into account. Yet even in this new guise cap¬ 
italism remains dangerously and fundametanlly antisocial.” 1 

The conflict between the private interests of large cor¬ 
porations and public interests gives rise to various reform¬ 
ist ideas as to how to make the corporation assume more 
social responsibility. Projects are being mooted proposing 
to introduce stricter state control over the activities of 

1 M. Harrington, op. cit., p. 441. 
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the private sector, to demand better and fuller accounts, 
to split up particularly gigantic monopolies, etc. 

Harrington considers this a mere palliative. Corporations 
are perfectly capable of absorbing this sort of reform and 
adjusting to the new regulations, and yet remain outside an 
effective system of social control. In his opinion, nation¬ 
alization would not help either, at least until the state 
ceases to be an instrument of the “planning system”; it 
would not only set the nationalized enterprises free from 
market stimulation, but also, most likely, place them under 
the political protection of the state, thus rendering them 
inaccessible to effective criticism and alteration. The 
“social status” of the corporation remains therefore one of 
the knottiest theoretical and practical problems facing 
liberal-reformism. 

Its ideologists insist that a large corporation whose 
activities affect the stability of the country’s economy 
as a whole must not be allowed to go bankrupt or cease to 
exist. Therefore, the reformist policy should find a way 
of subordinating its activities to the interests of society 
gradually. It recommends, for instance, a revision of the 
system of priorities as far as the expenditure of state 
funds is concerned, the introduction of more rigid control 
over the production and consumption of commodities injurious 
to people’s health, the environment, etc., closing down the 
shop, if necessary, and also the use of every lever of state 
influence on the economy to encourage the production of 
“socially desirable” commodities in keeping with a high 
quality of life. 

Liberal-reformists believe that in the immediate future 
the state-business relationship will be shaped by the fol¬ 
lowing factors: restricted resources, the enormous damage 
done to the environment by the economic activities of cor¬ 
porations, and an increased demand for “public” goods and 
services. To cope with these problems, it is essential to 
have a much more developed system of state planning than 
exists today. Planning becomes vital not only for a normal 
functioning of the economy (i.e., coordination of its activ¬ 
ities and solution of routine problems engendered by the 
increasingly complex economic system), but also preserv¬ 
ing life on earth and keeping the human society going. Plan¬ 
ning, the liberal-reformist maintains, has been made neces¬ 
sary by the critical nature of modern economic processes: 
large-scale consumption of resources and the discharge of 
waste products which damage the environment, especially 
given the wasteful production and extravagant consumption 
characteristic of our times. This also explains the dete¬ 
rioration in the quality of life in the USA, which in the 






long run is the result not of economic expansion as such but 
of the fact that it is dominated by the profit motive. 

In these circumstances planning, according to the liberal- 
reformists, is not the antithesis of freedom but an essen¬ 
tial condition of the transition to consciously regulated 
economic growth with a minimum of political restrictions. 
Nationwide planning will require that the power of the 
corporations be limited, (although, according to liberal- 
reformists, profit-oriented, private enterprise will con¬ 
tinue). The planning body (and this can only be the state) 
will take measures to reconcile the drive for higher profits 
with the obvious need to restrict the activities of private 
enterprise in some spheres while encouraging them in others. 

A system of restrictions and stimulation must be intro¬ 
duced for yet another reason, namely, the tendency of pri¬ 
vate enterprise to satisfy individual needs and ignore the 
needs of society. Meanwhile, recent years have shown that 
the demand for public commodities and services—education, 
health, public transport, urban redevelopment and slum 
clearance—has outstripped the demand for commodities and 
services intended for individual consumption. This calls 
for an overall revision of the existing regulating system. 

Liberal-reformists see the principal shortcoming of the 
present system in that it seeks to increase individual con¬ 
sumption. To remedy this, it is necessary to alter the 
relevant institutions and, as an essential condition of 
such an alteration, to change social psychology. It is 
still dominated by the stereotypes of market consciousness 
and has difficultv in absorbing the logic of the new polit¬ 
ical economy of the United States, with its irreversible 
trend towards increasing public consumption. 

As the theoretical substantiation of the decision-making 
process and state-financed programs in education, health 
care and environmental protection, liberal-reformists ad¬ 
vance the doctrine of “public economics” and “public house¬ 
hold”, which envisages a more detailed elaboration of such 
concepts as public needs and public interest. 

The “public household” does not abolish the market econ¬ 
omy but restricts its functions, which are discharged more 
efficiently as a result of an overall distribution of eco¬ 
nomic resources with the customers’ interests taken into 
account. However, liberal-reformists maintain, the market 
economy today requires public regulation to provide col¬ 
lective services and ensure a more equitable distribution 
of wealth and income. Therefore the state should control the 
private sector, combining competition and regulation in 
what is known as mixed economy. Within it the public sector, 
the “public household”, will gradually gain in importance. 
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As has already been said, the principal purpose of the 
public household doctrine is to furnish a theoretical basis 
for the decision-making process in the public sector aimed 
at achieving a more effective distribution of national re¬ 
sources according to public needs and public priorities. The 
latter are to be worked out and formulated by a democratic 
political process through which “society would consider its 
basic options” (M. Harrington, op. cit., p. 442). The main 
condition of this democratic process is publicity and open¬ 
ness in politics the latter being the principal sphere 
determining the prospects for the country’s social develop¬ 
ment. 

Guided by these principles, liberal-reformists advocate 
a revision of national priorities: they suggest that social 
problems be solved by reducing military expenditure, in¬ 
creasing taxation of the private sector and closing the 
loopholes in tax legislation. They believe that more money 
should go into public aid programs and that the rate of 
investment in this field should outstrip the rate of growth 
of the national income. 

As opposed to liberal-technocrats, who regard economic 
growth and the economic expansion of the United States as 
the main source for financing social programs, liberal- 
reformists believe that economic growth should not be 
separated from distribution, and that it is better to have 
a smaller “national pie” but divide it more justly. Pointing 
out that the establishment continues to view economic expan¬ 
sion abroad as an essential condition of prosperity and 
wellbeing at home, liberal-reformists conclude that an 
expansionist foreign policy is a functional characteristic 
of American corporate capitalism. Criticizing the liberal 
establishment for its expansionist policy, James O’Connor 
wrote: “The left must begin to demonstrate the relationship 
between foreign and domestic spending, which, we have seen, 
public opinion radically separates.... Even on the left, it 
is sometimes not appreciated that foreign economic expan¬ 
sion and imperialism are required to maintain corporate 
liberalism by expanding national income and material 
wealth, thus muting domestic capital-labor struggles over 
the distribution of income and wealth.” 1 

Liberal-reformists insist that the policy of open doors 
and free play of market forces in the world trade, which 
the United States advocates in its economic expansion, and 
its adherence to laissez-faire in foreign policy, contra¬ 
dict the etatist direction of American domestic policy. 

1 James O’Connor, The Corporations and the State. Essays in the Theory of 
Capitalism, and Imperialism, N. Y., 1974, p. 145. 




























This contradiction is explained by the fact that, in the 
world of today, freedom of trade is freedom for the wealthy, 
i.e., a means for big corporations to consolidate their 
positions in the world economy. 

However, say liberal-reformists, due to the new spirit of 
equality and the demand for a just economic order advanced 
by the developing countries, the laissez-faire policy can no 
longer be considered acceptable in international trade. The 
glaring inequality in the economic development of different 
regions is not only unfair but is fraught with global 
conflicts. Therefore, the poverty of certain areas is an 
international problem which should be solved by bridging the 
gap between the poor and the rich nations, restructuring 
the existing international relations and, in particular, 
rejecting the laissez-faire principle. 

Liberal-reformists are as yet unsure as to how these 
problems should be resolved in practice. Their suggestions 
remain the subject of heated discussions which, however, 
rarely yield results other than pious wishes and appeals 
for the establishment of a just social order. However, the 
ideas of the new economic order, however utopian many of 
them are, represent a considerable shift from the concept 
of “pax Americana” which imposes the American model as 
the prototype of a new order for the world. 

The problem of equality, in the opinion liberal of reform- 
reformists, is just as acute inside the United States it¬ 
self. While recognizing that large-scale property and in¬ 
herited wealth are the chief source of inequality in the 
economic status, and, consequently, a social inequality as 
well, liberal-reformists, nevertheless, reject revolutionary 
abolition of injustice by confiscation of big property: in 
their opinion, the ideals of social justice are incompatible 
with production efficiency, for the latter is stimulated 
solely by the incentives of private enterprise. They see 
the way out in the development and improvement of social 
legislation on the basis of welfare state institutions. 

Liberal-reformists distinguish between equality of civil 
rights and social equality in the broad sense. The former 
implies the right or the individual to take part in politics 
while the latter is the right to education, a certain stan¬ 
dard of living, income and prestige. These two kinds of 
equality overlap: a certain level of social (and economic) 
equality is essential to ensure real, not merely formal, 
equality of civil rights. Social equality should guarantee 
an equal start in life and equal opportunities for individu¬ 
al success. “In the ‘human rights’ sense, equality is de¬ 
fined in terms of the actual social and economic circum¬ 
stances of people’s lives, not just in terms of the right 







to take part in public affairs or the opportunity to compete 
in the economy.” 1 Therefore, supporting the traditional 
liberal principle of equality of opportunity, liberal- 
reformists insist that equality should be real for all, in 
fact meaning equality of social and economic circumstances. 

Even a most superficial analysis of the basic domestic 
and foreign political trends of contemporary liberal- 
reformism shows that, in one way or another, they reflect 
the goals of American progressive forces — democratization of 
the political system, reduction of military expenditures, 
a reform of tax legislation, development and expansion of 
social security, protection of the environment, and a revi¬ 
sion of public expenditure. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. What are the 
ways towards these goals? Here, liberal-reformists are 
faced with a dilemma: either they must call for a rapid 
solution from above, impossible without relying on the 
strong arm of the state which has the power required to 
introduce the necessary changes, and thereby they would 
promote a further bureaucratization of society, or else they 
search for other means. 

Since the main disadvantage of the first method is that 
the institutions controlled by the elite are very seldom 
willing to carry out reforms, liberal-reformists feel that 
the impetus must come from outside, from parallel institu¬ 
tions (counter-institutions, alternative institutions). 

The contemporary liberal-reformist interpretation of 
counter-institutions reflects the two opposite approaches 
to the strategy and tactics of political reform. 

The first approach can be described as pluralistic. Its 
advocates believe that the necessary changes can be brought 
about by pressure from competing forces counterbalancing 
the power of the ruling elite. They usually refer to the 
works of Joseph Schumpeter, an American politologist of Ger¬ 
man extraction, the author of the market theory of politics, 
and John Galbraith’s concept of counterbalancing forces. 
Supporters of this trend maintain that the essence and the 
basic principle of liberalism consists in relying on the 
pressure by competing economic and political groups in order 
to attain reform. An economic prime mover, competition also 
becomes the dynamic principle of political transformations. 
The institutionalization of the interests of competing 
groups within the framework of bourgeois democratic insti¬ 
tutions, political pluralism, majority rule, regular elec¬ 
tions— all this, in the opinion of liberal-reformists, is 

1 Kenneth and Patricia Dolbeare, American Ideologies. The Competing 
Political Beliefs of the 1970s, Chicago, 1971, p. 88. 




























necessary not only to keep the political process public but 
to make reformist endeavors successful. 

A characteristic quality of the pluralistic approach is 
that its supporters usually oppose more extensive participa¬ 
tion by the population in the political process, limiting 
it to elections and party activities. 

Champions of the second approach believe that the existing 
forms of public participation in politics are inadequate, 
and that the mechanism evolved by the Founding Fathers 
to control and balance the interests of different social 
groups, today malfunctions. A number of “neglected” organs 
of power have been turned into the instruments of competing 
interest groups and political cliques whose activities are 

prejudicial to the public interest. To prevent the negative 
consequences of such activities, it is necessary to intro¬ 
duce more public control over the political process. There¬ 
fore, the underlying principle of the strategy and tactics 
in achieving political change should be participatory 
democracy. 

Participatory democracy implies broader public participa¬ 
tion in politics at every level, from local government 

bodies, political parties and public organizations to the 

top of the government echelon, with a view to controlling 
the activities of the establishment at all levels of the 
socio-economic organization of American society. 

Champions of participatory democracy reject the techno¬ 
cratic doctrine of changes directed and controlled from 
above, with its ideal of a politically and ideologically 

consolidated society watched over by a strong state. They 
are sceptical about the consequences of stronger presiden¬ 
tial power and stress democratic control over the federal 
government. They are particularly concerned about the ten¬ 
dency to extend the prerogatives of the nonelective bodies 
of executive power which are virtually uncontrollable owing 
to the absence of clear legal norms. 

Liberal-reformists advocating participatory democracy do 
not question the role of the federal government with its 
levers of social management, as the instrument of reform, 
but maintain that the sphere of its uncontrolled activity 
should be restricted. What is involved is not merely 
restoring the balance between presidential and legislative 
power or Congress controlling the White House. Liberal- 
reformists advocate more open governance and an overall 
democratization of public management, including all execu¬ 
tive and legislative bodies, with extensive political 
participation as a means towards this end. 

In recent years, political life in the United States has 
been marked by increased activity at grassroots level, 








engendering a number of public interest movements. It is 
on such movements that supporters of participatory democra¬ 
cy are now pinning their hopes. 

Although the programs advanced by these movements re¬ 
flect their socially contradictory character, still they are 
united by a common search for new organizational forms of 
democratic political action that would complement partic¬ 
ipatory democracy by “direct democracy” which again 
implies more extensive and active public participation in 
politics on all levels. ■ 

Another feature of the grassroots movements is the fact 
that in a number of regions they are led by former activists 
of the civil rights, antiwar and the New Left movements. 
The mass national campaigns of the 1960s have produced a 
whole generation of “direct action” supporters who are now 
leading campaigns for consumer protection and conservation 
of the environment, and have become members of civil 
action groups and organizations of Common Cause type, 
whose aim is a healthier public life. 

Participants in and organizers of grassroots movements 
naturally see their principal goal in protecting the in¬ 
terests of the local population. However, the liberal-re¬ 
formist ideologists among them do not reject more far-reach¬ 
ing goals. In their opinion, changes on the national scale 
can be expected only when a sufficient number of local 
groups form a coalition working to attain national goals (as 
a model they propose the mass consumer protection movement 
led by Ralph Nader). For the time being, the grassroots 
groups try to work out local practical programs of socio¬ 
economic changes which could subsequently be used as 
models for nation-wide reforms. 

Participants in the local movements are calling for the 
expansion of self-government and public control over the 
economic development of a given region; democratic supervi¬ 
sion of decisions taken by the private sector concerning 
the siting, expansion or curtailment of production; con¬ 
sideration for the needs of the local population in govern¬ 
ment decisions on capital investment in a given region; the 
introduction and strict observance of measures to protect 
the environment; the stabilization of prices in the local 
market; an increase in local spending on education; and 
lower communal service charges for the aged and needy. 

A characteristic feature of modern grassroots liberal- 
reformism is its demand for guaranteed social and economic 
rights, its support of federal and state employees and 
unorganized workers in their attempts to build unions and 
its endeavors to establish contacts between local unions 
and minority movements. 
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Liberal-reformists emphasize local self-organization among 
the less privileged strata of society since this part of the 
population does not usually belong to unions, political 
organizations, or parties, i.e., remains outside the contem¬ 
porary American pluralistic system (the system of group 
representation of interests) and is therefore totally un¬ 
able to protect its interests. Liberal-reformists welcome 
the creation of welfare groups among the needy and the 
minorities with a view to protecting their right to gov¬ 
ernment aid, both federal and local. 

It should be stressed that although liberal-reformists 
demand social changes their ideal of social system is 
vague and contradictory, and their protest against the 
bureaucratization of public life and state-monopoly organi¬ 
zation inconsistent, bearing as it does the mark of the 
customs and prejudices engendered by the individualistic 
stereotypes of bourgeois consciousness. These customs and 
prejudices stand in the way of a politically organized 
nation-wide democratic movement, producing instead a host 
of small-scale and disconnected campaigns pursuing 
individual goals and interests. A characteristic feature 
of liberal-reformism noted by many researchers is that 
it “accompanies a very critical and near-fundamental 
critique of American problems, practices, and values 
with a quite orthodox, self-limiting set of within- 
the-system prescriptions” (K. and P. Dolbeare, op. cit., 
p. 238). 

The difficulties involved in developing an adequate system 
of political guidelines which could serve as the ideological 
basis of a mass democratic movement are further aggravated 
by the absence in the US political arena of a mass political 
party championing at least a reformist variant of socialism. 
In such a situation, the modern liberal-reformist tendency 
towards radicalization and convergence with social-reform¬ 
ism acquires particular importance. It is manifested, for 
instance, in the wide use of socialistic terminology in 
certain liberal-reformist quarters, where for over a decade 
such questions have been debated as whether American lib¬ 
eral-reformism should shape its domestic political strategy 
along the lines of the welfare state (the Swedish model 
being the most frequently mentioned) or be guided by the 
ideas of “democratic socialism”; which economic strategy of 
socialist reforms to call for—nationalization of property, 
or cooperation of independent, self-governing enterprises 
within the framework of a mixed economy, or something else; 
which domestic political strategy to choose: to support the 
Democratic Party or to come out independently in elec¬ 
tions, etc. 






The socialistic trend within liberal-reformism is still 
unstable and immature. However, when estimating the inner 
dynamics and prospects for the development of liberal 
consciousness, it is nonetheless an important factor, and 
in the near future it is likely to exert an increasing 
influence on American liberalism. 

The shift of liberal-reformism to the left and its gravi¬ 
tation towards social-reformism reflect the consolidation 
of critical, antimonopolist tendencies in American mass 
political consciousness. In the USA, a country where such 
tendencies have far greater difficulty expressing them¬ 
selves in political consciousness and behavior than in 
Western Europe, a joint effort by all democratic forces and 
the merger or the movement for progressive social reform 
with the labor movement are particularly important. Such 
a merger provides the necessary conditions for the formation 
in the United States of a mass antimonopoly coalition which 
would work towards democratization and the progressive 
socio-economic transformation of the existing system. 

“There is in the United States today,’’ Michael Harrington 
wrote, “a class political movement of workers which seeks 
to democratize many of the specific economic powers of 
capital but does not denounce capitalism itself.’’ ( Social¬ 
ism , N. Y., 1972, p. 251). In his opinion, the ideological 
and political direction of the American working class is 
determined by the fact that it is only beginning to pass 
from action against the purely material manifestations of 
capitalist exploitation to a protest against the social 
system itself. To speed this process up, a merger of the 
movement for reform with the labor movement is required. 

With this end in view, Michael Harrington has set up the 
Democratic Socialist Organizational Committee (DSOC), which 
includes both prominent liberal-reformists leaning towards 
socialism and progressive leaders of some major independent 
unions. DSOC supporters concentrate on increasing the pol¬ 
itical influence of American social-democracy. Harrington 
believes that while democratic socialists remain a relative¬ 
ly insignificant political force it would be wisernot to 
attempt an independent election campaign but support the 
Democratic Party and especially those items on its program 
which promote the interests of the working class, the black 
population, the minorities, the needy, etc., who constitute 
the majority of the Democratic Party supporters. Such 
tactics, according to Harrington, will eventually trans¬ 
form the Democratic Party into a majority New Left Party. 






Chapter Three 


THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION 
AND CONSERVATIVE POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF TODAY 


1. THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Almost the first obstacle encountered in a study of the 
conservative tradition in American political consciousness 
is the uncertainty of its ideological status and its rela¬ 
tionship to the ideological and political nature and history 
of American society. American political literature has 
offered various, even opposite, solutions to this question, 
in its way a thesis and antithesis. 

According to the thesis, American society is out and out 
liberal, and conservatism, which arose from the particular 
circumstances of European history, is a notion entirely 
inapplicable to American realities. A classical expression 
of this view is contained in Louis Hartz’ The Liberal Tradi¬ 
tion in America. According to Hartz, since opposition to 
feudalism was mainly bourgeois and liberal, American soci¬ 
ety, which never had a feudal past, is ab initio liberal. 
The arguments of Hartz boil down to the assertion that since 
America was devoid of developed feudal forms, the tradition 
of bourgeois revolutions, characteristic of Europe, failed 
to develop, and consequently, there was no conservative 
reaction against them. In other words, “lacking Robespierre 
it lacks Maistre”. 1 

From this point of view, the United States has always 
been free of the ideological polarization of consciousness 
and the struggle of opposed ideologies and Weltanschau- 
ungs characteristic of Europe. Moreover, that America was 
free from European traditions and was eternally dependent 
on the liberal consensus affecting all spheres of political 
consciousness is in what lies “American exceptionahsm”. 

According to the antithesis, the ideological and polit¬ 
ical tradition of America is fundamentally conservative. 
“America celebrates itself as a nation of the liberal 


1 Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America. An Interpretation of 
American Political Thought Since the Revolution, N.Y., 1955, p. 5. 








tradition, yet that tradition has, in fact, a strong conser¬ 
vative base.” 1 The arguments of the adherents of this point 
of view boil down to the following: first, they deny the 
existence of any gap between the conservative traditions 
on both sides of the Atlantic. According to them, there 
exists a continuity of “eternal” moral and political values 
which make up the “tradition of civilization” (the Great 
Tradition), to which America belongs, irrespective of 
whether the tradition is feudal or bourgeois. For the 
adherents of this view the West European political culture, 
whose roots stretch back to the ancient world and the 
Christian Middle Ages, has its successor in the American 
South, which is characterized by the “Southern Conser¬ 
vatism” of Virginia plantation owner John Randolph of 
Roanoke, regarded as the “American Burke”. 

Second, they maintain that the American conservative 
tradition was embodied not only in the dominant political 
thinking, but in the basic national political institutions 
and patterns, and primarily in constitutionalism, which 
succeeded the British Magna Carta, as well as in the sta¬ 
tus of Congress that purportedly reflects the will of the 
“conservative majority” of the country. All this is comple¬ 
mented by the specific conservative interpretation of the 
American Revolution of 1776, regarded as a struggle to pre¬ 
serve the American political and economic system which 
was threatened by an overseas regime. In short, according 
to the adherents of this view, although Americans prayed 
to a liberal gospel, they in fact supported conservative 
principles. 

The inversion of the historical definitions of American 
liberalism and conservatism has caused some difficulties 
in understanding the American conservative tradition. For 
instance, many of the positions held by classical liberals— 
demand for a free market and limitation of government inter¬ 
vention— are today regarded as conservative. And, converse¬ 
ly, strong, centralized government authority which was 
earlier advocated by conservative federalists has now 
become a core demand of American liberals. 

Moreover, neither among those who believe in the exist¬ 
ence of a liberal consensus nor among their critics is 
there a consensus on what constitutes American conservat¬ 
ism and when it arose. 

In one case it is thought that the differences between 
liberalism and conservatism manifested themselves at the 
time of the 1787 Philadelphia Constitutional Convention; in 


1 American Conservative Thought in the Twentieth Century. Ed. by William 
F. Buckley, Jr., N.Y. 1970, p. IX. 
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another that they appeared at a later time, during Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Some authors regard as conserva¬ 
tive those who advocate free market and free trade, while 
others consider conservative those who believe in the tradi¬ 
tional moral and religious values and the organic theory of 
society that belongs to the classical European conservative 
tradition. Finally, neoliberals who shifted to the right 
during the 1970s have recently been labeled as conservative. 

Many of these differences and contradictions (real or 
imaginary) in fact can be explained by the heterogeneity 
of American conservative political thought, in the frame¬ 
work of which several types coexist, and by the primordial 
heterogeneity of their ideological substratum. The central 
feature uniting these various types of political thought is 
that they all are employed to justify and stabilize histor¬ 
ically outdated social structures. 

It must be mentioned that initially the word “conservat¬ 
ism” was employed in philosophical and political lexicon 
to designate the feudal and aristocratic reaction against 
the French bourgeois revolution. In Europe this reaction 
voiced the concerns of principally the landed aristocracy 
and the large commercial bourgeoisie; it sought to uphold 
the social order swept away by the revolution and criticized 
the Enlightenment from the right. 

The prebourgeois tradition became the ideological basis 
on which conservatism arose during the time of the bour¬ 
geois-democratic movements. However, in distinction from 
prebourgeois ideology, conservative ideology emphasized 
the right of private property, regarding it as a stable 
moral principle and an absolute good and also strengthening 
a repressive element in the understanding of human rights 
and duties. 

As a result the conservative ideology of the feudal-aris¬ 
tocratic reaction was based on prebourgeois social, philo¬ 
sophical, moral and religious ideas. The internal difference 
between prebourgeois ideology and feudal conservatism 
w'as ultimately caused by the changed social position of 
the adherents, aristocrats, in the first place, who found 
themselves in a situation where the customary way of life 
underwent revolutionary transformations. 

In the 20th century several essentially new features ap¬ 
peared in conservative ideology. Conservative ideology of 
the present tends to serve those bourgeois quarters that 
in principle accept the capitalist development of Western 
society but are opposed to some of its modern forms—above 
all they fear the growth in the social and political activ¬ 
ity of popular masses. As a consequence of the changes 
that took place in the social basis of conservatism, its 
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present adherents hold views and beliefs which earlier 
were the primary object of criticism by their precursors, 
namely, they defend early-bourgeois market principles in 
the face of the advance of state-monopoly, “regulated” 
capitalism. 

Thus, conservatism as a type of ideology and conscious¬ 
ness embodies the political thinkings of those segments of 
society whose position in it is threatened by new trends 
of social development and who fear social progress. 

Conservative consciousness of these segments consists in 
their refusal to admit the irreversibility of social changes 
which call into question their social position. The conser¬ 
vatives interpret the struggle of social forces as the 
result of meddling of an “alien” radicalism, which under¬ 
mines a social system from without, and not as the dialec¬ 
tics of development of reality. Therefore, conservatism in 
its classical form is an ideology fused with a given social 
structure, identical with it. In other words, conservatism 
is primarily the consciousness supporting the status quo, 
but the status quo which is threatened by progressive social 
reforms, one whose adherents have not only to defend it, 
but often to win back already lost. social positions. 

At the same time the adherence of conservatism to the 
status quo is rather its logical limit and ideal form. As 
for real historical situations, since adherents of conser¬ 
vatism are often stripped of their former privileged and 
dominant positions they find themselves alienated from 
the status quo and begin to look for certain social changes, 
In such a case they have not only to defend, but to try to 
win back the lost social space. 

Whatever the case may be, the concept of “status quo” (or 
at least the return to it by overcoming the present situa¬ 
tion) is what distinguishes conservatism from right radi¬ 
calism. In its ideal form conservatism aims to preserve the 
stability of the given social and class structure by promot¬ 
ing class harmony and smoothing over social contradictions, 
recognizing their inevitability and putting up with them. 

The above allows us to distinguish two ideological cur¬ 
rents in the structure of conservative political conscious¬ 
ness, one of which is aimed at stabilizing and perpetuating 
antiquated social structure and the other at eliminating 
opposing social forces and trends and restoring the former 
social order. As the balance between these two currents 
is determined by a specific historical situation, conser¬ 
vative consciousness, determined by the evolution of cor¬ 
responding social formations, goes through various phases. 
In a case where the stability of a certain social structure 
has not yet been unsettled by the opposition of other social 
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trends (or if the latter are not sufficiently developed), 
conservative consciousness will exist in a theoretically 
passive form, a sort of protective political reflex. 
But if a social structure or a certain socio-economic 
phase has changed completely, then the attempts to recon¬ 
struct it will be not so much conservatory as politically 
reactionary. The evolution of conservative consciousness 
within the bounds of these two phases reveals the nature 
of conservatism as a phenomenon most characteristic of 
periods of sharp opposition of social trends, when the old 
has not fully disappeared from the historical arena and 
continues to oppose the new. 

Conservative consciousness avoids analyzing social devel¬ 
opment from a historical perspective. It prefers a moralis¬ 
tic and didactic approach to social phenomena built on the 
statement of absolute truths unchangeable in a historical 
perspective. It is not predisposed to theoretical reflec¬ 
tion. Its theoretical reflection is impelled from without, 
by forces of the social opposition who begin to call into 
question the social status of its adherents and who compel 
the latter to justify the social status quo. 

In this sense conservative consciousness is always a 
derivative from some other forms of consciousness and 
ideology which it assimilates only after these forms have 
completed their initial social functions. The subordinate 
nature of conservatism is clearly manifest in that, as 
distinguished from some other forms of political conscious¬ 
ness (for example, liberal), it lacks a single substantial 
ideological base. Like radicalism, conservatism represents 
a certain type of attitudes to social development trends; 
specifically, it is a type of attitudes aiming to preserve 
historically outdated social structures. 

In analyzing the specific features of the ideological sub¬ 
stratum of conservative types of political consciousness, 
we must mention that an outdated ideology which assumes 
a conservative function undergoes an irreversible deforma¬ 
tion and engulfs certain general and permanent structural 
elements, ideological principles and notions about the 
nature of man and society. Among them the following can 
be singled out: the universe is subject to a general moral 
law; human nature and reason are imperfect and evil; men 
are born unequal; existing and time-tested social institu¬ 
tions are preferable to radical social reform; strict social 
differentiation is necessary for the harmonious interaction 
of classes and social groups; protection of private property 
is the ultimate moral purpose of society, and so forth. 

Here we can distinguish two sufficiently stable mechan¬ 
isms by means of which ideology acquires a conservative 









function and which can be called “assimilation” and “in¬ 
version”. In the first case ideological elements of an 
earlier form of conservative ideology are inherited and 
reproduced, in the second the social function of an ideology 
undergoes change in a new social setting. 

The similarity of different types of conservative politi¬ 
cal consciousness consists in that historically they all 
support the interests of classes and groups about to leave 
the social arena or subjected to strong pressure from 
emergent strata. Because conservatism has welded itself to 
historically outdated social systems, it lacks a time frame 
directed into the future. It is a specific feature of con¬ 
servatism that it is orientated to the past. It has but one 
type of social and historical dependence—its tie to the 
past. 

Because of its one-sided approach to the social time 
frame, conservatism spawns within itself an internal contra¬ 
diction which ultimately destroys it. On the one hand, con¬ 
servatism proclaims a social utopia and rejects the very 
possibility of the intervention of a subject in the course 
of the socio-historical process. On the other, it arbitrari¬ 
ly introduces the past in all its historical extent into 
the present, thus creating a specific conservative utopia. 
As a result, social time in conservative consciousness is 
ambivalent: it pulls the past into the present but is re¬ 
markably intransigent as soon as radical social reforms 
projected into the future are formulated. 

Thus, the specific features of conservative types of 
political consciousness are determined not by the immanent 
conservative political tradition, but by a uniform situation 
which periodically recurs in the course of the historical 
process. And if we have a right to talk about the “conser¬ 
vative tradition”, it is primarily in the sense of the 
periodic recurrence of stable uniform mechanisms which 
shape conservative consciousness. 

An adequate understanding of the genesis of conservative 
types of political consciousness in the United States must 
rest on a specific historical, social and class analysis 
of the internal patterns and objective stages of evolution 
of the bourgeois structure. Western political literature 
offers two opposing theories in this respect. According to 
the first, conservatism is interpreted only as the feudal- 
aristocratic reaction against the French bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion. The second theory gives conservatism a much wider 
interpretation, making it a stabilizing element of any 
social structure, whatever the role and significance of 
the structure in the social and historical process. Both of 
these theories are one-sided. In actuality the very evolu- 






































tion of social forms and the alteration of the socio-cog- 
nitive functions of the types of political consciousness 
corresponding to them represent a universal law of the 
social and historical process. Conservatism, therefore, 
cannot be considered as descending from any one ideology or 
type of consciousness or be confined to a specific period. 
In analyzing the specific features of the different types 
of conservative consciousness, one mqst proceed from meth¬ 
odological principles of the historical and materialistic 
approach to political consciousness and from the principle 
of the irreversibility of both the individual stages of 
the social process and the socio-cognidve functions of 
corresponding types of thinking. When productive forces 
outgrow the framework of the given production relations, 
then a change in the socio-cognitive functions is not only 
possible, but necessary. Yet as the initial stage of anal¬ 
ysis a contextual understanding of conservatism requires 
the subsequent introduction of an objective criterion for 
appraising various ideological and political phenomena in 
accordance with the principles of the irreversibility of 
social progress. 

Inasmuch as the adoption of the conservative function by 
a particular type of consciousness is conditioned by the 
rivalry of different social tendencies, some of which exhib¬ 
it elements of social progress, while others mirror the 
resistance of forces of the past, the key stages of Amer¬ 
ica’s socio-historical development also prove to be land¬ 
marks in the formation of the ideological substratum of con¬ 
servative consciousness. Various mechanisms are revealed 
in this process, by means of which various layers are 
crystallized within a given ideological substratum and which 
determine the specific features of corresponding types of 
consciousness. 

The first such mechanism is the reproduction of a complex 
of ideological elements borrowed from the prebourgeois 
conservative tradition. 

Although capitalism in America progressed with giant 
strides under especially favorable conditions where, as 
Engels put it, “no mediaeval ruins bar the way”, 1 the 
growth of bourgeois social relations did not occur in a 
void, as the adherents of the liberal consensus idea would 
have it, but struggled against the real and significant 
remnants of feudalism, which existed foremostly in the 
form of English colonialism. In critisizing the statement 
of N. N. Gimmer that the United States is a “country which 

1 “The Labour Movement in America”, Marx and Engels, On the 
United States, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1979, p. 284. 
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has never known feudalism”, Lenin stressed that this state¬ 
ment ‘‘is the very opposite of the truth, for the economic 
survivals of slavery are not in any way distinguishable 
from those of feudalism, and in the former slave-owning 
South of the U.S.A. these survivals are still very power¬ 
ful “d The feudal elements transferred to America (landown- 
ership in the form of manors and royal grants, fixed rent, 
primogeniture, attempts at forming guilds and other forms 
of feudal coercion, and the very colonial and slaveowning 
system with a colonial elite and segments of the population 
judicially deprived of basic rights) were a conservative 
starting point in a system of social relations shaping on 
the whole on a bourgeois basis. 

To a certain extent the contention of feudal and bourgeois 
trends in the process of forming American society reprod¬ 
uced a classical situation of the emergence of European 
conservatism as a feudal-aristocratic reaction against 
progressive bourgeois development. The important social 
aspect of the feudal production and law relations that 
were artificially transplanted to the American colonies was 
that the developed bourgeois mother country used them to 
suppress the bourgeois development of the colonies. Thus 
the bourgeois privileges of the mother country were pro¬ 
tected politically and economically by implanting ele¬ 
ments of feudal regulation of social and economic life 
in the colonies. 

The American colonies’ war for independence from the 
English mother country, which was actually achieving the 
tasks of the bourgeois revolution, undermined the economic 
and socio-political position of the feudal tendency in 
America as a conservative factor in the developing social 
system and, on the whole, removed the obstacles for a 
progressive development of the capitalist formation in the 
New World. The triumph of a free capitalist market on a 
country-wide scale promoted the eradication of the indepen¬ 
dent ideological and legal structures of feudalism and 
further strengthened the sway of bourgeois-market forms of 
consciousness which corresponded to the age of the rising 
bourgeois structure and the flourishing capitalist free 
enterprise and competition, and whose ideological source 
could be traced back to the classical European liberal 
tradition. 

Nevertheless, significant features of the feudal-conser¬ 
vative ideology were preserved in America after the winning 
of independence, but now these features began to serve 


1 “New Data on the Laws Governing Development of Capital¬ 
ism in Agriculture”, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 1964, p. 24. 
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other social forces supporting conservative positions. 
Gradually a stratum of bourgeois conservative ideology 
was formed on this basis which became a substratum of 
conservative types of political consciousness. 

For one thing, the elements of the feudal-conservative 
ideology comprised the fundamental beliefs of the Southern 
plantation and slaveowning aristocracy. Its ideologists, 
John Randolph, John Calhaun, Nathaniel Tucker, and others, 
contrasted the idyll of the patriarchal slaveholding plan¬ 
tation against the capitalist relations developing in the 
North and repudiated the individualistic principles of 
classical American liberalism in the name of the ideally 
“organic” social structure of the South. Already in the 
second half of the 19th century, under conditions of capi¬ 
talist industrialization and the decline of natural economy 
in agriculture, these ideas began to an increasing degree 
reflect the attitudes of the Southern aristocracy who re¬ 
collected with nostalgia the patriarchal order of village 
life and who repudiated the “vulgar” power of money, banks, 
and plutocrats. These aristocrats regarded themselves as a 
tragic anachronism and sunk into romantic conservatism 
(like the brothers Henry and Brooks Adams), idealization of 
the Middle Ages, and an apology of religious mysticism. 

Secondly, many of the elements of the feudal-conservative 
ideology (moral-religious rigorism, class and socio-cultural 
elitism, the presumption of the moral and legal legitimacy 
of existing social institutions, communal and corporate 
ethics, the lack of formal stipulation of human rights and 
duties, and others) were preserved in the bourgeois-tradi¬ 
tionalist belief at the end of the 19th and the first three 
decades of the 20th centuries. This time those groups of 
private bourgeois proprietors who could not adapt themselves 
to the intensive industrialization and monopolization of 
the capitalist system in the United States turned to these 
ideas. They were lured to the past as an era of social sta¬ 
bility, a stable hierarchy and indisputable moral authority. 
To be sure, although they devised apologies for the spiritu¬ 
al aristocracy and launched antidemocratic criticisms at 
the “crowd” and “mass society”, condemning the industrial- 
monopolistic order and rejecting progress itself, the ide¬ 
ologists of these groups were never formally united. Some 
of them were representatives of the so-called New Human¬ 
ism (Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More); others belonged 
to the Southern Agrarians (Donald Davidson, John Renson, 
Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren), who to the greatest 
degree embraced conservatism and aristocratism of the 
Southern tradition; and finally there were solitary 
types such as G. Menken. Yet the differences among them 
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were only in some details and did not efface the objective 
identity of both the conservative social positions they 
held and the ideological arguments they employed. 

Thirdly, from the 1930s to the 1940s, against the backdrop 
of a specific conservative reaction to the New Deal on 
behalf of mainly peripheral political forces (who had the 
rug pulled out from under them and who lost their privileged 
positions as a result of government centralization) the 
tradition picked up a new feature, free market motives, 
which resulted in the formation of a new conservative type 
in American political consciousness, traditionalism, which 
exists to this day. This consciousness has been theorized 
in the works of Russell Kirk, Eric Voegelin, Richard Weaver, 
Francis G. Wilson, Peter Viereck, Peter Witonski, Clinton 
Rossiter, Leo Strauss, Jeffrey Hart, Stephen Tonsor, Will 
Herberg, et al. 

Thus, the transformed tradition of classical European con¬ 
servatism turns out to be an important section in a hete¬ 
rogeneous substratum of American conservative political 
consciousness, and the assimilation of this tradition rep¬ 
resents a mechanism for forming the ideological substratum 
of a corresponding type of consciousness, i.e., tradi¬ 
tionalism. 

Yet in the last third of the 19th century the contours of 
a second ideological section and a second ideological mech¬ 
anism were already distinctly noticeable, which formed a 
different type of conservative political consciousness in 
America. This process was associated with the internal 
evolution of American liberalism and the inversion of the 
functions of the classical liberal idea of free market in 
the period of transition to state-monopoly capitalism. 

The ideological principles of classical liberalism, for¬ 
mulated in an abstract form, could be interpreted variously, 
and, as it turned out, could serve various social forces, 
the differences in opinion among which made their appear¬ 
ance after the victory of the American Revolution. The 
inherent ambivalence in American classical liberalism was 
caused by the incompatibility of the development of the 
principles of bourgeois democracy, which had their heritage 
in the Enlightenment, and the ideals of capitalist property 
inherited from Locke. For a while, that internal contra¬ 
diction was not all that obvious. As Irving Kristol writes: 
“The United States is the capitalist nation par excellence. 
That is to say, it is not merely the case that capitalism 
has flourished here more vigorously than, for instance, in 
the nations of Western Europe. The point is, rather, that 
the Founding Fathers intended this nation to be capital 
ist and regarded it as the only set of economic arrange- 

































ments consistent with the liberal democracy they had 
established .” 1 The gradual decay of classical liberalism, 
however, led to the inevitable reappraisal of the idea of 
the link between bourgeois democracy and capitalist prop¬ 
erty. “Though capitalism and democracy historically 
have arisen together, and have been commonly justified 
by philosophical liberalism, there is nothing which makes 
it either theoretically or practically necessary for the 
two to be yoked .” 2 

One of the important consequences of the rapid industrial 
development of America after the Civil War was the reeval¬ 
uation of the ideological and political arguments support¬ 
ing capitalist property. By the time of the Golden Age 
American capitalism attained the stage where government 
protectionism was no longer required and the interests of 
capitalist property aspiring to unrestrained expansion be¬ 
came most fully realized in laissez-faire, a program former¬ 
ly alien to them and rooted in Jefferson’s agrarian liberal¬ 
ism. Under these new socio-economic conditions the concept 
of free market acquired a new historical function: while 
in the period of the struggle against feudalism and the 
development of the capitalist structure laissez-faire bore 
a progressive social potential, later, as the social anta¬ 
gonisms of bourgeois society matured, it began to incorpo¬ 
rate the demands of the most conservative bourgeois circles 
for “full economic freedom”, that is, for the freedom to 
exploit wage labor and concentrate capital with no restric¬ 
tions by the state. In such a way the classical liberal con¬ 
cept of market capitalism acquired a conservative function. 
“The great principle of laissez faire, that had proved so 
useful in the earlier struggle against aristocratic pater¬ 
nalisms,” V. L. Parrington wrote, “has become a shield and 
buckler for the plutocracy that was rising from the freedoms 
of a let-alone policy .” 3 

The mutation of the concept of free market, called 
by Clinton Rossiter “the Great Train Robbery of American 
Intellectual History”, was caused by the monopolization 
of the capitalist economic and social structure in America 
and by the opposition of big business to government inter¬ 
vention in relations between labor and capital. The social 
ideal of laissez-faire acquired a conservative function ear¬ 
lier unadaptable to it, and, as a result, a specific Ameri¬ 
can type or market conservatism was formed. The adherents 

1 Irving Kristol, “On Corporate Capitalism in America”, The Public Interest, 
No. 41, Fall 1975, p. 124. 

2 Daniel Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalis?n , N. Y., 1976, p. 14. 

3 Vernon Louis Parrington, Mam Currents in American Thought, Vol. 3. The 
Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, 1860-1920, N. Y., 1930, p. 282. 










of this new type of conservatism (William Graham Sumner, 
Stephen Field, Andrew Carnegie, et al.) saw man as solely 
an “economic individual” possessed by the mania of free 
enterprise, innately a bourgeois money-grubber and egoist. 
They declared equality to be the ideal of backward peoples, 
while freedom of capitalist enterprise is the ideal of the 
advanced nations taking the path of progress, which, in 
its turn, is identical to bourgeois accumulation. The 
concept of a “natural aristocracy” of these bourgeois 
parvenu occupied an important place in the ideology of 
market conservatism. Social Darwinism, in tune with these 
ideas, appeared in the ideology of market conservatism in 
the form of the concept of natural capitalist selection. 1 

It must be added that in the given case the transformed 
ideology of classical liberalism was combined with some 
traditionalist conservative elements. For instance, in 
their support of industrial expansion, the adherents of 
market conservatism at the same time rejected any kind of 
radical social changes, seeing in them a threat to the 
existing order. The captains of industry regarded them¬ 
selves as the bearers of the absolute moral Truth, which in¬ 
cluded the recognition of the inevitability of the hier¬ 
archical stratification of society, the “natural” inequality 
of people, the necessity of elites, the unreasonableness of 
the popular masses, etc. The conservative, protective char¬ 
acter of this system of market beliefs was directed against 
the democratic agrarian movements in America in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries which demanded that the gov¬ 
ernment regulate market elements and curb the tyranny of 
capitalist big business. 

Thus, at the end of the 19th century, the various social 
and political interests in the USA came to be increasingly 
concentrated on the question about the role and functions 
of the government in society, the various answers to which 
were a watershed between the conservatives and the new 
liberals. As American capitalism developed and the mech¬ 
anisms of market regulation revealed their irrational side 
(economic crises, etc.), many of the more provident among 
the American bourgeoisie began to see the economic, if not 
social, destructiveness of the free market mechanisms. This 
foresight in turn stimulated an evolutionary process within 
the liberal tradition—defense of the free market yielded 
to the recognition of the need for government regulation. 
This transformation was put into effect by the reforms of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal and became the basis of a new lib- 


1 Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915, 
Philadelphia, 1945. 
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eral ideology, the liberalism of government intervention. 

In the context of the inevitable evolution of American 
political thought from market forms to that of etatism the 
free market concept inevitably acquires a conservative 
social function and becomes a means for the ideological 
nonrecognition of the objective evolution of society in 
the direction of monopolization and state regulation; re¬ 
cognition of this process by the market type of conscious¬ 
ness would be equivalent to self-destruction. The adherents 
of market conservatism interpret the changes taking place 
in America, connected with the transition to state-monopoly 
regulation and the curtailing of the market mechanism, as a 
radical departure from the American liberal-individualistic 
tradition towards etatism and collectivist liberalism. “The 
most important event in the history of the last hundred 
years is the displacement of liberalism by etatism. Etatism 
appears in two forms: socialism and interventionism. Both 
have in common the goal of subordinating the individual 
unconditionally to the state, the social apparatus of com¬ 
pulsion and coercion.” (Ludwig von Mises). 1 

This conservative reaction of certain bourgeois circles 
in the United States was engendered by the very logic of 
the development of free-competition capitalism into state- 
monopoly capitalism (which assumes the intervention of the 
state in economic and social policies), the circumstances 
not all bourgeois private owners are able to adapt to. 

Therefore, beginning in the 1930s, a new type of conser¬ 
vative consciousness, which exists to this very day, was 
formed, being based on the ideology of market conservatism 
which makes up the second layer in the ideological substra¬ 
tum of American conservative political consciousness. This 
type, having been called libertarianism, reflects the think¬ 
ing of business circles who are not active in the state 
sector and who reject any kind of encroachment of the 
government on their traditional sovereignty and are opposed 
to the widening of workers’ rights, referring to them as 
“collectivist” and “socialist” actions which undermine 
American individualism. This type of consciousness in a 
theorized form is contained in the works of Ludwig von 
Mises, Friedrich Hayek, John Hospers, Jerome Tuccille, 
Milton Friedman, David Friedman, Murray Rothbard, Roger 
L. MacBride, Robert Nozick, et al. There is an essential 
functional difference between libertarianism and the market 
conservatism of the late 19th and the early 20th century. 
It consists in that, during the 1930s and 1940s, the apolo- 

1 The Wisdom of Conservatism . Ed. by Peter Witonski, Vol. 3, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 1971, p. 1629. 
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gies for a free market became an openly nostalgic position 
which lagged far behind the development of American polit¬ 
ical consciousness after the New Deal. 

Each of these types in its logical development produces 
certain deviations, i.e., radical and one-sided varieties 
which resemble classical European liberal and conservative 
traditions artificially transplanted to American society in 
all their ideological purity. Yet conservative political 
consciousness as a whole, as a specific phenomenon of 
modern American ideological and political life, combines 
both traditionalist and libertarian elements. The combining 
of libertarianism and traditionalism becomes possible be¬ 
cause of the specific ideological deformation or ideological 
borrowings within the system of conservative political 
consciousness. 

This can serve as the starting point for the concept of fu- 
sionism (F. Mayer, M. Stanton Evans, William F. Buckley, 
Jr., et al.) which attempts to treat the differences be¬ 
tween libertarianism and traditionalism as mere frictions 
within the framework of a general consensus and calls for 
their removal in the context of a wider problematic field 
of American conservatism. Yet the absence of positive 
bases for the merging of libertarians and traditionalists 
and their ultimate incompatibility proves to be the greatest 
difficulty for the doctrine of fusionism. 

Lentil most recently libertarianism and traditionalism held 
sway in the framework of American conservative political 
consciousness. The main differentiation between their adhe¬ 
rents and the liberals was linked with the question of what 
role and functions the government should assume: the new 
liberals insisted on government regulation of the economy 
and of some social relations, whereas the libertarians and 
traditionalists (although for different reasons) continued 
to call for nonintervention of the government in market 
relations. But at the beginning of the 1970s they began to 
talk about the so-called neoconservatism in America as a new 
type of conservative consciousness. This type of conscious¬ 
ness in a theorized form is contained in the works of Irving 
Kristol, Daniel Bell, Daniel Moynichan, Norman Podhoretz, 
Samuel Huntington, Seymour Lipset, Robert Nisbet, Edward 
Banfield, Roger Staar, Martin Diamond, Peter L. Berger, 
et al. 

The new type of conservative political consciousness in 
the United States originated in a new social, political and 
economic situation which took shape in the 1970s as a 
result of the further development of state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism and the worsening of its contradictions. This process 
brought about some changes in the criteria for distinguish- 
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ing conservatism and liberalism and introduced some cor¬ 
rections in the watershed concerning the attitude towards 
government intervention, which had formed between them 
by the beginning of the New Deal. 

By the 1970s the active regulating role of the government 
in economic and social life became a permanent factor of 
American reality; as a result the government began to be 
regarded as a “neutral administrative tool” 1 which in it¬ 
self is neither liberal nor conservative. 

Accordingly, the criterion in distinguishing the various 
political and socio-economic positions became not so much 
whether or not the mechanisms of government regulation 
were employed, but rather in whose interest and how they 
should be employed. 

A number of factors contributed to the formation of a new 
type of conservative consciousness. Among these were 
the disillusionment of Americans In the optimistic social 
programs and social policies of the liberals of the 1960s. 
The serious complication of the problems of postindustrial¬ 
ism, the complexity of the entire modern social system, 
and the obvious inability of the neoliberal technocratic 
recipes to provide solutions (plus the increasing trend to¬ 
wards radical social reforms which these recipes objective¬ 
ly stimulated), have brought about a reverse reaction of 
growing interest in the traditional social schemes of con¬ 
servatism within the idea of the “limits of politics”. These 
social schemes purportedly reflect the “eternal” principles 
of a stable social structure. Another factor that contribut¬ 
ed to the formation of a new type of conservatism was that 
liberalism in America developed along contradictory paths, 
which led to a sharp demarcation between them during the 
1970s. The representatives of the liberal-reformist trend, 
convinced that affluent society had really been born in 
America as a result of unlimited economic growth, con¬ 
tinued to advocate a social welfare system, greater em¬ 
phasis on the problems of the minorities, and a greater 
orientation on the principle of “equal results”. Opposi¬ 
tion to this reformist trend, initially made up of liberals 
who had moved to the right, acquired the name of neocon¬ 
servatism. Many of the present-day neoconservatives were 
most recently liberals and some of them occupied important 
posts in government agencies. Today, glancing back at the 
1960s, they criticize the liberals for the very same mis¬ 
takes they made. 


1 Robert Lekachman, “Liberal Government and Economic Policy”, in The 
Liberal Tradition in Crisis. Ed. by Jerome M. Mileur, Lexington, 
1974, p. 135. 
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At the same time, it should be noted that the appearance 
of neoconservatism has certain quite real reasons behind it, 
since neoconservatism focuses on the vulnerable indeed fea¬ 
tures of the neoliberal approach to the socio-economic and 
political problems of present-day America. In other words, 
neoconservatism is functional in that it actually points out 
the crisis phenomena in the economic and socio-political 
system of American capitalism today, focusing on the 
most acute of the economic and socio-political problems in 
American society today that cannot be solved by the tradi¬ 
tional liberal or neoliberal methods. The rise of neoconser¬ 
vatism is thus an indicator of sorts of the crisis of neo¬ 
liberalism and the general malfunctioning of the present-dav 
American socio-political system. 

There were many causes of these new crisis phenomena. 
Paramount among them are those associated with the qual¬ 
itatively new problems brought about by the changing social 
and political realities within the country and abroad, by 
the complication of existing problems and the growing 
difficulties in running the American political system. 

The international developments involved have to do with 
the changes in America’s position in the world arena. With 
the increased power of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, the advancement of developing countries, 
troubled relations with its allies, and, finally, the inter¬ 
national economic and energy crises, the United States saw 
its position noticeably change during the 1970s. The prob¬ 
lems which arose on an international scale were serious 
and often represented a stumbling block for American 
foreign policy. 

In domestic developments, the growing political instabili¬ 
ty of American society at the end of the 1960s and the 
economic difficulties of the 1970s led to failures in the 
functioning of the American social and political system. 
Moreover, the increasing regulatory role of the bourgeois 
state and the extension of its functions, an objective 
process in modern capitalism, leads to the overloading of 
basic social mechanisms and institutions and reveals the 
government’s inability to fulfill all its tasks and to 
satisfy all the demands made upon it. 

The appearance of new areas of government responsibility 
which is reflected in part in the expansion of the number of 
federal programs in social areas means a further restric¬ 
tion of the field of activity of self-regulating market 
mechanisms and the diminishing of their social functions. 
As a result the government acquires a self-contained, bu¬ 
reaucratic character and becomes increasingly ineffective. 
The number of conflicts subject to government arbitration 
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grows. A government which fails to solve certain problems 
gets caught up in a tidal wave of others (for instance, 
poverty, racial inequality, and youth problems which were 
acute during the 1960s have remained unsolved to this day 
and alongside new problems which arose during the 1970s, 
such as environmental protection, the women’s movement, 
consumers’ movement, etc.). 

The inevitable politicization (owing to government parti¬ 
cipation) of social and economic problems and conflicts ear¬ 
lier solved by the market mechanism leads to a growth of 
demands, at times incompatible, by various social groups. 
Unrealized expectations, especially those growing out of 
optimistic liberal rhetoric and promises, in turn cause 
further disillusionment and despair and ultimately overload 
the system even more. In the end, the increased number of 
social problems and their acuteness significantly diminish 
the government’s possibilities to cope with the new' prob¬ 
lems, let alone the old (like unemployment), and lead to a 
decline of its authority, a credibility gap. It must be 
said that these are organic and structural problems of the 
present-day American socio-political system which are un- 
solvable by either traditional liberal or conservative 
approaches. 

From here the second set of factors connected with the 
growing overloading and stumbling of the American socio¬ 
political system lends itself to examination. These factors 
are caused by the fact that traditional liberal and con¬ 
servative approaches are at variance with the new realities 
of domestic and foreign policies. Domestically this implies 
the ineffectiveness of both the liberal-Keynesian tradition 
in solving arising problems and the traditional conserva¬ 
tive market methods in solving new problems (for example, 
energy-related). And in international developments, America 
has relapsed into hegemony and interventionism (whether it 
be the use of military force, which appeals to many conser¬ 
vatives, or by ideological pressure, which is supported by 
the majority of liberals). In both cases the traditional 
liberal and conservative ideological and political approach¬ 
es are no longer in line with the changing domestic and 
international realities. 

This incompatibility is reflected in the present state of 
political consciousness in the United States and in the 
changes taking place within it. The various conflicting 
opinions among Americans about what kind of government to 
have and what its functions should be, about social prob¬ 
lems and morals and the role that America should play in 
the world arena, all this witnesses to the fact that not a 
single one of the traditional political ideologies — neither 









liberalism nor conservatism — is satisfactory for Americans. 
They themselves attempt to sort out and put together that 
medley of ideological and political propositions which in 
their view best fits the new political realities. The dif¬ 
ferences in these propositions are essentially caused by 
the very contradictions of social realities. 

Neoconservatism represents a quest for a new type of con¬ 
servative consciousness which borrows some elements 
from the liberal tradition. What is specific about neocon¬ 
servatism is that it differs in several respects both 
from the former conservative types of political conscious¬ 
ness, libertarianism and traditionalism, and from neolib¬ 
eralism. It differs from the former two in its recognition 
of the active role of the government in economic and social 
life; from the latter, in its desire to limit this role by 
strict bounds so as to curb unrestrained liberal reformism, 
and in its greater accent on the use of market mechanisms 
for solving social problems. Thus, the ideological sub¬ 
stratum of neoconservatism is distinguished by its eclecti¬ 
cism: it not only includes corresponding ideological strata 
of libertarianism and traditionalism, but a new stratum 
taken from new liberalism, too. A mixture of ideological 
mechanisms comes into play in the formation of neoconser¬ 
vative political consciousness: first, several ideological 
elements are borrowed from libertarianism and traditional¬ 
ism; second, as a means for the conservative deformation 
of the ideology of new liberalism, which, as is known, tries 
to minimize market regulation, elements of market mechan¬ 
ism are introduced. The “old middle class”, who were not 
amenable to state-monopoly forms of capitalist reproduction, 
formed the backbone of libertarianism and traditionalism, 
while neoconservatism incorporates other social groups, 
mainly those whose demands were met by the New Deal all 
the way up to the period of economic stability at the start 
of the 1960s, but who were threatened by the loss of their 
gains owing to the basic trends of the social policy of neo¬ 
liberals during the second half of the 1960s and the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s. Forms of right radicalism appear as of- 
shoots of conservatism on the basis of similar conservative 
reaction of social strata affected by economic and socio¬ 
political changes in the American bourgeois system. 

Every type of conservative reaction tends to give birth to 
a conservative proper and a corresponding right-radical 
types of political consciousness which are united by com¬ 
mon ideological foundations. For instance, libertarianism 
and American radical-libertarian consciousness share a 
similar model of the free market and criticize state- 
monopoly regulation, that criticism in its right-radical 
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interpretation advancing the theory of “conspiracy”. Tradi¬ 
tionalism and radical etatism in a similar manner worry 
about the “crisis of Western civilization” and display 
interest in the problems of morals and Weltanschauung, 
looking for ways to build (reconstruct) the moral and 
religious unity of the nation. Finally, neoconservatism and 
right populism take similar views of the basic antagonism 
which exists between the liberal elite (new class) and 
the productive classes. 

Thus, three basic types of conservatism can be singled 
out within the body of present-day American political con¬ 
sciousness: libertarianism, traditionalism and neoconser¬ 
vatism. All three of these types possess common character¬ 
istics which indicate an identical social situation taking 
shape, when the social status of various segments of the 
population is threatened by the irreversible march of social 
and historical development. 


2. LIBERTARIAN CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Libertarian con¬ 
sciousness declares itself to be the heir to the classical 
liberal tradition and the sole genuine liberalism of the 
present. According to its adherents, it is quite undeserved¬ 
ly labeled as a form of conservatism. “I am an Adam Smith 
liberal, or, in contemporary American terminology, a Gold- 
water conservative,” 1 libertarian David Friedman an¬ 
nounces. 

Indeed, against the background of slogans and declarations 
which defend the principles of laissez-faire and the freedom 
of economic individualism, libertarianism bears a resem¬ 
blance to classical liberalism. And this resemblance is not 
accidental. As a form of ideological apology for free enter¬ 
prise and market capitalism free from government interfer¬ 
ence, libertarianism was formed on the basis of liberal 
ideology which had historically developed in America, or, 
rather, on its ossified and therefore deformed fragments, 
which, by virtue of the incongruity of its ideological and 
political propositions with the changing realities of the 
bourgeois economic system, obtained a conservative func¬ 
tion that was earlier uncharacteristic of it. 

Essentially, however, libertarianism and classical liber¬ 
alism are types of political consciousness which have dif¬ 
ferent functions, are concerned about different problems 


1 David Friedman, The Machinery of Freedom. Guide to a Radical 
Capitalism, N.Y., 1973, p. XI. 
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and set forth different tasks. Libertarianism is but an 
external representation of the free market opposed to gov¬ 
ernment intervention, an idea inherent in classical liber¬ 
alism. However, the genuine socio-political and economic 
intent of this opposition is reversed in the present case, 
for today the alternative to the free market is not the 
feudal-bureaucratic regulation of production, but state- 
monopoly capitalism on the one side and socialism on the 
other. Under these conditions the characteristic libertarian 
penchant for using the free market as a mechanism for re¬ 
gulating socio-economic relations obtains a conservative 
character. 

Conservatism is generally inclined to find universal, 
simplified recipes for solving all social problems. The very 
rise of conservatism can be regarded as a specific reaction 
against the many complex and insurmountable problems of 
present-day life in the West. Hence the tendency to remove 
these problems from the limelight, to refuse to recognize 
their existence, to ignore them, which, perhaps, is what 
most distinctly characterizes libertarianism. Libertarians 
regard themselves as being beyond of the catastrophic social 
changes, although they retain some optimism and hope 
that it is still not too late to return to tested and moral¬ 
ly sound conditions of social life, i.e., to dispose of 
government regulation and allow free play of market forces. 
In this respect the libertarians close their eyes to the 
irreversible character of the changes taking place in the 
structure of American society and advocate an obviously 
unrealizable utopian program which is entirely a reversion 
to the past. Utopianism as a consequence of a search for 
simplified and universal solutions is to a varying degree 
characteristic of all types of conservative thought. It 
is manifest in libertarianism in its refusal to recognize 
as historically inevitable and necessary the processes of 
economic development within the bourgeois structure that 
have caused the transition to state regulation of economic 
production, and in its deeming possible the reconstruction 
of a historically outmoded economic structure. 

It must be said that the libertarian attitude to the 
socio-economic and political processes taking place in 
American society bears a distinctive stamp of eschatology 
combined with moralism, which, incidentally, in one way or 
another is characteristic of all types of conservative con¬ 
sciousness. All the phenomena of American life are tied in 
with the state of world civilization, whose central values, 
it is maintained, are threatened. It is further maintained 
that neoliberals, by betraying the classical heritage of 
economic individualism and free trade, “are betraying civil- 
























ization itself. They are lending a hand in the destruction 
of its basic values, promoting a return march in every phase 
of human progress.” 1 

The moralistic orientation of libertarian consciousness 
divides the world into good and evil, true and false in 
their absolute opposition. By absolutizing moral and ethical 
norms in their body of political beliefs, libertarians have 
a tendency to simplify social problems and seek simplified 
solutions to them. The same is evident in their attitude 
towards the general socio-economic and political situation 
in America: libertarians, for example, predict a complete 
national collapse within the next ten years. 

Libertarians use their postulations and moral values to 
substantiate their own social ideal—the market mechanism 
of free enterprise regarded as the only suitable for human 
nature. Here, utopianism is manifest in that this market 
social ideal is viewed as a normative ideal whose realiza¬ 
tion today in principle is fully possible. The evolutionary 
processes within the bourgeois structure that have mani¬ 
fested themselves in the transition from a self-regulating 
market to state regulation of the economy by means of polit¬ 
ical mechanisms are regarded by libertarian consciousness 
as a radical change, an indisputable social and moral reg¬ 
ression of mankind, a transition from freedom to tyranny. 
This transition itself is perceived by libertarianism as 
neither inevitable nor irreversible. Libertarian thought 
preserves an internal tenseness in it, a feeling that a 
choice is still not late to make in order to turn things 
back to “freedom”. 

Libertarian consciousness refuses to understand that in 
reality this choice just does not exist, since the transi¬ 
tion from market to state mechanisms of regulating the 
socio-economic process represents the logical development 
of the capitalist structure. The recognition of this logic, 
however, would be self-destructive for this type of polit¬ 
ical consciousness. In their attachment to a historically 
past phase of bourgeois development libertarians interpret 
this transition as none other than the distortion of a 
morally stable “natural order” that is in keeping with the 
highest moral principles and human nature itself. They 
invoke some of Adam Smith’s ideas about the natural char¬ 
acter of the bourgeois market structure and use them in an 
entirely different ideological and political context—as 
an argument against the American system of state-monopoly 
capitalism. 

1 Max Eastman, “Freedom and the Planned Economy”, in American 
Conservative Thought in the Twentieth Century, p. 198. 












Libertarian interpretation of American history is an 
important factor in our analysis of the general character¬ 
istics and genesis of this type of consciousness. While 
traditionalist conservatives allege the existence of a 
conservative foundation of American society, the influence 
of the ideological components that libertarianism borrowed 
from classical liberalism results in the accentuation of the 
opposite features. While traditionalist thought sees feder¬ 
alism as the American source of conservative ideas, 
libertarianism worships Jefferson and Paine and deems the 
war of the American colonies for independence as “the 
American libertarian revolution” which destroyed the sway 
of English absolutism in the New World and established a 
free bourgeois market order. Giving a generally apologetic 
interpretation to American history right up to the New 
Deal, the libertarians regard the latter as the critical 
boundary after which America went astray. Therefore, they 
regard the formation of libertarianism as a necessary 
correction that can return American society to the path 
laid by the Founding Fathers. 

Problems of domestic policy. Libertarian perception of 
domestic policy problems is determined by the general 
understanding of the correlation between politics and 
economics. Libertarians’ appeal to a purely economic mech¬ 
anism of market regulation and its criticism of state 
regulation of the economy through politics calls into 
question the status of politics as an independent sphere of 
the social process. 

In distinction from traditionalism, where politics comes 
under moral and religious concepts, libertarian conscious¬ 
ness permeates politics with a vulgar economic content 
which leaves its imprint on all its domestic political 
concepts. For instance, although libertarianism recognizes 
and accepts the basic institutions of American democracy 
and, like traditionalism, is formed within the framework 
of an initial ideological and political consensus, it 
nevertheless stands in a sharply negative position in re¬ 
spect to the federal government. The libertarian notion 
about the optimal mechanism for exercising political power, 
too, boils down to the reduction of political relations to 
the economic relations of a free market exchange. Yet lib¬ 
ertarian consciousness gives mush more regard to the spe¬ 
cific problems of American domestic politics and attempts 
to define its own political position in relation to them. 
Libertarian consciousness to a much greater degree than 
other types of conservatism has a tendency to rely on spe¬ 
cific politically organized structures. Having initially 
been formed on the extreme right wing of the Republican 
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Party, the libertarian political group soon left the bounds 
of the two-party system and formed the so-called Libertarian 
Party in 1971. 

Libertarian consciousness reproduces the Smithian fetish 
of exchange regarded as the natural means for the self-re¬ 
velation of human nature: “The only way by which man can 
do this is by use of his mind and energy to transform re¬ 
sources (‘production’) and to exchange these products for 
products created by others.” 1 Thus, the actual social rela¬ 
tions between exploited wage labor and the owners of the 
means of capitalist production are hidden behind the sem¬ 
blance of equitable exchange of products. The libertarian 
idea of a natural character of market capitalism is based 
on a specific image of man, his nature and predestination, 
which in appearance resembles the position of classical 
liberalism, but which in actuality introduces essential 
modifications meeting the demands of the day. In libertarian 
consciousness, man is but an economic individual en¬ 
gendered by free enterprise. Corresponding to this capital¬ 
ist free enterprise, as a mystical fetish, is regarded as 
the supreme form of human activity that accumulates all the 
natural faculties of an individual and gives him adequate 
space to apply them. 

This notion of man carries to the limit the individualist¬ 
ic intentions of classical liberalism. In libertarian con¬ 
sciousness, “individuals are the only human reality. All 
groups are fictions ... they exist only in the abstract.” 2 
Therefore, the libertarian idea of the structure of present- 
day American society can be defined as socio-political 
nominalism. In effect, the social structure as a specific 
hierarchy is entirely nonexistent for libertarianism, for 
what does exist is but separate human individuals. This, 
by the way, does not rule out the presence in libertarian 
consciousness of a certain elitist impulse entailing factors 
of the moral and social superiority of those individuals 
who are successful in business activities. 

In the libertarian view, the nature of man is realized 
in voluntary business activities and in acts of individual 
economic choice as a measure of freedom inherent to an 
individual. The limit of individual freedom is damage 
(mainly physical) to another person. Libertarian conscious¬ 
ness, moreover, treats coercion in an extremely simplified 
way—basically as direct physical constraint coming above 

1 Murray N. Rothbard, “The Anatomy of the State”, in The Libertarian 
Alternative. Essays in Social and Political Philosophy. Ed. by 
Tibor R. Machan, Chicago, 1974, p. 70. 

2 Roger L. MacBride, A New Dawn for America: The Libertarian 
Challenge, Ottawa, 1976, p. 2. 
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all from the state. Libertarian consciousness bases this 
understanding of freedom on the notion of inalienable 
“natural rights” that include the classical Lockean triad 
of life, liberty and property. The right of property in 
this notion of rights is superior to the rest. 

From here we can already see how libertarian conscious¬ 
ness revises the ideological heritage of the American rev¬ 
olution. By substituting in Jeffersonian wording the Lockean 
principle of property for the “pursuit of happiness”, liber¬ 
tarian consciousness, in fact, discards the humanitarian 
impulse contained in the Declaration of Independence. 

Libertarianism advocates private property as the basis 
of civilization. However, the classical liberal schemes it 
invokes pursue other aims and fulfill other functions: they 
are opposed not to the feudal-bureaucratic tyranny, but to 
the demands to restrain the tyranny of private property the 
exploited masses make on the state. 

The ideas of libertarian consciousness concerning the 
nature of society and the state stem from the conception 
of the free market as the guarantee and means of exercising 
freedom. Libertarianism perceives society as the voluntary 
union of private owners who possess equal freedom. Soci¬ 
ety is not identical to the state; the latter is the product 
of an agreement among individuals, and does not acquire 
any kind of special individual rights as a result of this 
agreement. Since “the rights possessed by the state are 
already possessed by each individual in a state of nature” 1 , 
the state does not possess the right of coercion in respect 
to its citizens. The contract theory of the origin of the 
state is combined in libertarian consciousness with an a 
priori negative attitude to the state as the source of 
constraint over an individual, which reveals itself above 
all in the attempts at establishing control over market 
relationships. 

In general the position of libertarian consciousness on 
the question of what kind of role and function the state 
should have in social life cannot be characterized as other 
than paradoxical. Somewhere in the depths of this conscious¬ 
ness lies the understanding of the fact that under cap¬ 
italist conditions the state is nevertheless necessary—and 
precisely in order to protect private property. It is neces¬ 
sary within the bounds of “minimum functions”, by which is 
meant the defense of the class interests of bourgeois 
private owners from the exploited majority. Therefore, it 
must be borne in mind that as a rule the verbal abuse of 
libertarianism against the state is not so much directed 


1 Robert Nozick, Anarchy, State, and Utopia, N. Y., 1974, p. 118. 
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against a state as such, but against a specific type of 
state, the welfare state, which proposes a certain re¬ 
distribution of property. It is this notion that is the 
focus of libertarian criticism. 

Libertarian consciousness employs the principle of a 
social contract as a criterion to morally justify this or 

that form of state order. Proceeding from the ideal of 
noninterference by the state in the free market process, 
libertarians build a hierarchy of types of a state. The 

ultraminimal type protects private property and other rights 
of citizens, but grants its protection only to those who 
voluntarily make compensation for the services to private 
organizations which have taken upon themselves state func¬ 
tions in accord with the market principles of supply and 
demand. Strictly speaking, the state in this case is still 
nonexistent, as are nonexistent its elements, in partic¬ 
ular, taxes. The minimal type is essentially a “night 

watchman”, as classical liberal tradition paints it. It 

f iossesses all the features of a state structure, yet its 

unctions go no farther than ensuring the domestic and 
foreign security of private owners and the existence of 
the free market. Any kind of wider span of state functions 
and, the more so, state interference in the economy, cannot, 
from the libertarian point of view, be morallv or practical¬ 
ly justified. 

However, even being aware of the need of the state as a 
mechanism for defending property interests, libertarians 
are not able to get rid of the feeling of an internal 
protest even against an ultraminimal state. This protest 
is brought to light in the form of an anarcho-capitalist 
tendency characteristic of extreme forms of libertarian 
consciousness. The social ideal of anarcho-capitalism is 
libertarian anarchy, which can be realized only by putting 
into practice the programs of selling off the state, the 
restoration of the absolute freedom of market relations 
and the deetatization of society. According to this logic, 
absolutely everything is subject to the transition to 
private property—the schools and universities, cities and 
streets, rivers and oceans, and even the police, judges 
and law. 

It is easy to see that this program, if consistently 
realized, would lead inevitably to the denial of the very 
basic principles of libertarianism. Indeed, to sell off 
the state, i.e., to transfer the institutions and functions 
of state power to private property, would apparently re¬ 
quire a strong authoritative regime, i.e., a most excessive¬ 
ly able state power, the kind which libertarians oppose. 
Deetatization is thus turned into denationalization which 




serves the interests of the reactionary quarters of the 
bourgeoisie, and, as history witnesses, requires for its 
realization the establishment of dictatorial regimes. Ap¬ 
parently, it was no mere coincidence that the program of 
denationalization implemented by the Pinochet regime in 
Chile was devised by American economists, specially soli¬ 
cited for this purpose, Milton Friedman and E. Herberger 
who support libertarian positions. 

Libertarians, however, in defending the anarcho-capital- 
ist ideal, fail to see the contradiction that the absolute 
predominance of the principles of the free market has a 
tendency towards their self-destruction. In principle a sit¬ 
uation may be presumed in which someone will buy himself 
the right to abolish the free market—if, of course, the 
price is sufficiently high. Since, according to libertarian 
consciousness, the economy not only exists independently 
of politics but rules over it, political laws, legal pro¬ 
cedures and in general the entire political superstructure 
are liable to be bought and sold in the free market. In 
this case all is decided not by voting of referendum or the 
free play of parliamentary forces, as is suggested by clas¬ 
sical liberalism, but by a proposed market price. 

The social ideals of libertarian consciousness are permeat¬ 
ed by a nostalgic spirit: “The route back to prosperity 
and economic sanity is the road away from collectivism and 
toward freedom. Not only is a free market economy liberated 
from government intervention the only moral solution for 
America and the rest of the world; it is also the only prac¬ 
tical way of restoring economic health and prosperity.” 1 
Special emphasis must be made that the “market” about which 
libertarians speak, is a long way from the real market 
mechanisms of economic regulation which existed before 
the New Deal and which in varying degrees are preserved 
in the framework of the American mixed economy. Libertar¬ 
ian consciousness makes a fetish of the market, spiritual¬ 
izes it and endows it with magical properties and abilities 
for solving the socio-economic problems of present-day 
America. For classical liberalism the laissez-faire prin¬ 
ciple meant the struggle for the rights and freedoms for 
the third estate, whereas libertarianism—and here lies the 
core difference between them — interprets it as defense of 
the privileges and private property interests against the 
demands for democratic reform initiated from below. 

The utopian character of the libertarian market ideal is 
distinctly evident in its interpretation of the problem of 
the formation of a monopoly, a key problem for this type 

1 R. MacBride, op. cit., p. 23. 
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of consciousness. On the whole, libertarian consciousness 
cuts two paths in its approach to the institution of the 
monopoly. On the one hand, it sees the inevitable trend 
of the market towards monopolization; on the other, it 
condemns all state interference in the economic market 
element, whether in the form of the creation of a state 
monopoly or in the form of antitrust legislation. The cri¬ 
ticism of state-monopoly capitalism in libertarian con¬ 
sciousness calls forth a similarly negative attitude to big 
business tied up with the state apparatus. This feature of 
libertarianism is caused by its socio-class orientation of 
the conservative layers of petty and middle bourgeoisie 
who are not connected with the state sector and therefore 
regard all state interference as the encroachment on their 
own private ownership interests. 

Libertarian theoreticians distinguish “voluntary” (priv¬ 
ate) and “forced” (state) monopoly. In other cases, monopo¬ 
lies are more broadly differentiated, which reflects, on the 
one hand, the realization that the monopoly is an inevitable 
product of market development, and, on the other, its inter¬ 
pretation as a threat and a factor which limits free market 
competition. The first type, the natural monopoly, is the 
specific reaction of the market itself in such instances 
when the optimal size of a firm in a certain sphere of 
production is so large that there is only room for one such 
firm within this sphere. The second type is the artificial 
monopoly. While the natural monopoly in principle does not 
pose a threat to the market since it preserves potential 
competition, the artificial monopoly consciously seeks 
control over the free market in order to receive monopoly 
profits in places where there are no objective conditions 
for a natural monopoly to emerge. 

By thus relying on two criteria to explain the origin of 
monopolies—objective conditions (the reaction of the mar¬ 
ket itself) and subjective conditions (the desire to make 
superprofits) — libertarian consciousness intends to over¬ 
come the initially contradictory nature of its treatment 
of the problem of monopoly. Since in reality the main 
motive of the market, the attaining of maximum profit, is 
its objective law which is realized through the subjec¬ 
tive activity of private owners seeking profit and organiz¬ 
ing a monopoly for this purpose, the libertarian classi¬ 
fication of monopolies is intended to formally reconcile 
its initial abstract postulates with the realities of 
capitalist production. 

Finally, the third type of monopoly, which libertarian 
consciousness views as the maximum evil, is state monop¬ 
oly. It occurs when the state deliberately, with use of 







political (i.e., noneconomic) interdictions and regula¬ 
tions hinders free market competition in its own interests. 
In supporting the free market, regarded as something like 
an ideal formation that removes and conciliates conflicts, 
tense situations and contradictions, libertarianism follows 
the road of an abstract, metaphysical counterposing of the 
market and the government mechanisms. 

In essence, it is this counterposing that turns out to 
be the quintessence of the domestic policy notions of 
libertarianism. Moreover, it is an end in itself, since 
libertarian consciousness rejects even such kind of state 
interference which is aimed at preserving free market com¬ 
petition, i.e., it rejects antitrust legislation: “To end 
the ‘monopoly problem’ in America, end all governmental 
involvement in economic affairs, including antitrust.” 1 
At the same time this very opposition lies at the base 
of foreign policy notions of libertarian consciousness, 
too. 

Libertarian consciousness gives far less attention to the 
problems of foreign policy than to domestic ones. This 
kind of priority is generally typical of American conser¬ 
vatism. On the whole, foreign policy attitudes of various 
types of conservative consciousness are determined by the 
ways the corresponding questions of domestic policy are 
solved. This is also fully characteristic of libertarian¬ 
ism, which is aimed at the ideal of a tariff-free inter¬ 
national market as a universal model of international 
relations. 

In its principal foreign policy orientation libertarian¬ 
ism has a penchant for isolationism: “We libertarians 
propose ... return to a strict policy of neutrality in other 
countries’ affairs, of non-intervention in other peoples’ 
wars, of free trade and travel throughout the world.” 2 

In categorically rejecting any kind of interventionism 
in foreign policy (diplomatic, military or other), liber¬ 
tarian consciousness traces the sources of the present-day 
faulty, in its opinion, foreign policy course of the United 
States to the decision of Woodrow Wilson to enter the First 
World War, which meant a deviation from the tradition of 
Jefferson and Washington. In the late 1960s and early 1970s 
libertarians sharply criticized the military intervention 
of the United States in Southeast Asia, which to a certain 
degree helped popularize libertarianism, especially among 
the young generation. 


1 D. T. Armentano, “Capitalism and the Antitrust Laws”, in The Libertarian 
Alternative, p. 175. 

2 R. MacBride, op. cit., p. 60. 
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It must be said that traditionalist conservatives and the 
American right often accuse libertarians of conciliatory 
attitude towards the Soviet Union and world communism. In¬ 
deed, libertarians reject the idea of messianic, militant 
anticommunism and oppose the whipping up of anti-Soviet 
histeria in the Unitea States, campaigns concerning a 
“Soviet threat”, the misuse of secret agencies, etc. Along 
with this, when a question concerning their attitude towards 
communism is raised on an abstract level, libertarians 
will proclaim in no uncertain terms: “ All libertarians 
are anti-Communists, since libertarianism is the antithesis 
of Communism”. 1 The main argument against communism 
and socialism, in the eyes of the libertarians, is that 
neither supports the principle of the free market. 

In exactly the same way the libertarian criticism of the 
aggressive foreign policy course of the United States in 
principle has purely pragmatic basis, in particular, its 
concern about the reduction of the unproductive expenditure 
connected with military intervention. Proceeding from these 
considerations and also fearing the spread of socialism, 
libertarians insist on America’s withdrawal from all inter¬ 
national organizations and the halting of all forms of 
government aid to other countries (including allies): “Now 
government-to-government aid rests on socialistic assump¬ 
tions and promotes socialism and stagnation, whereas 
private foreign investment rests on capitalistic assump¬ 
tions and promotes private enterprise and maximum eco¬ 
nomic growth.” 2 As can be seen from this very character¬ 
istic thesis, “absolute isolationism” is applied only 
to the international activity of a state; it not only 
represents no impediment to expansionism by private enter¬ 
prise but serves as an apology for it. 

Interpretation of the political process through a prism 
of the demands of the market, fundamental in libertarianism, 
is also manifest in its predilection for international eco¬ 
nomic relations regulated by free market principles over any 
foreign policy ties through government channels. Diplomacy, 
according to this view, is a costly excess that would best 
be abolished, like the very government. 

Libertarians, of course, would not mind seeing America 
in the role of world leader, and in the depths of their 
soul they consider that the United States deserves this role 
more than anyone else. However, purely formally they are 

1 Ralph Raico, “Conservatism on the Run”, The Libertarian Review, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, January 1980, p. 35. 

2 Henry Hazlitt, “The Fallacy of Foreign Aid”, in The Libertarian 
Alternative , p. 316. 








prepared to recognize the basic equality of all nations and 
states and the right of each of them to determine their own 
path of development. 

The libertarian attitude to the problem of relaxing inter¬ 
national tensions and to the socialist countries is also 
twofold. On the one hand, libertarians, falling back on 
their moralistic ideals, see in the socio-economic and po¬ 
litical structure of socialism the embodiment of evil, but, 
on the other, the awareness of the advantages that inter¬ 
national trade may bring compels libertarian consciousness 
to forget about its moralistic principles and recognize the 
necessity for normalizing relations between East and West. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. How do the 
adherents of libertarian political consciousness behave in 
the socio-political world of present-day America? What is 
the relationship between their behavior and the fundamental 
ideological postulates of libertarianism? And, finally, how 
are the ideals held by them, in particular the program of 
“deetatization” of society, incorporated in specific polit¬ 
ical actions? All of these questions which inevitably 
arise in the process of political practice force libertar¬ 
ians in one way or other to define their own position in 
relation to the problems of political strategy and 
tactics. 

In principle libertarians do not deny the right of the 
people to revolution, which is embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, stressing in this context the desirability 
of a nonviolent revolution. However, in practice liber¬ 
tarians consider this right as purely formal, not connecting 
it with any kind of expectations. They give much greater 
accent to a program of education, upbringing and change of 
mentality. 

All types of conservative political consciousness in the 
United States are characterized by some form of educational 
program. The distinctive feature of the libertarian program 
is associated with the fact that this type of consciousness 
formally recognizes that man is naturally reasonable. In 
this connection, his education (or reeducation) in accord 
with the ideals of libertarianism is supposed to be realized 
with the help of rational influence. In this respect lib¬ 
ertarianism is much less elitist than traditionalist con¬ 
sciousness and exactly for this reason is opposed to the 
traditionalist slogan of law 7 and order. 

The Libertarian Party has the national and local party com¬ 
mittees, assembles at yearly conventions and participates 
in election campaigns. Locally, libertarians advocate the 
limitation of power of both the Democratic and the Republi¬ 
can administrations and demand the abolishing of social 
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welfare programs and the transfer of authority into the 
hands of local self-rule. The libertarian ranks are joined 
by Democrats and Republicans disappointed in the policies 
of their parties, the former blaming the Democratic Party 
for ignoring the issue of the political freedom of the 
individual, the latter disagreeing with the fusion of the 
Republican Party with the state apparatus. The funda¬ 
mental abstractness of libertarian slogans is conducive 
to a certain coalescence of these heterogeneous groups. 
Besides, it must be said that, though achieving no sub¬ 
stantial success in elections, libertarians, even with a 
small percentage of the votes, can still influence policy¬ 
making at a local level, for which they form ad hoc coali¬ 
tions with either Republicans or Democrats. 

Libertarians pin their hopes for the future ultimately 
on the creation of a specific conservative counter¬ 
culture, i.e., on the formation of alternative social insti¬ 
tutions as the foundation of anarcho-capitalism in the 
framework of the existing social structure of the United 
States. The anarchistic inclinations of libertarian con¬ 
sciousness to a certain extent contributed to the formation 
of blocs, in several cases, between libertarian groups and 
some radical left organizations in the late 1960s ana early 
1970s. In this connection, libertarian theoreticians, Jerome 
Tuccille one of them, advocated a program of creating 
a “right-left” libertarian coalition on the basis of anarch¬ 
ism and “radical decentralization” of society, the idea 
supported by some left radicals. At the turn of the 1970s, 
libertarian and left-radical groups participated jointly 
in several political protests (mainly against the war in 
Indochina). Soon after, however, conflicts arising from the 
dissimilarity of their ideological and political positions 
destroyed their temporary unity based on the external simi¬ 
larity of targets of criticism, and the right-left liber¬ 
tarian coalition never materialized. 

In appraising libertarian consciousness as a whole the 
conclusion is inevitable that under conditions of state- 
monopoly capitalism in the United States this type of con¬ 
servative consciousness is in many ways a political and 
ideological anachronism. Yet at the same time there exist 
objective reasons and socio-psychological conditions deeply 
rooted in American life for the periodical recurrence of 
libertarian consciousness (or at least its elements) on 
a more or less large scale. Since America has a mixed 
economic system and since monopoly does not abolish the 
elements of market competition, market types of conscious¬ 
ness are inevitably reproduced as specific building ma¬ 
terial further to be remoulded into etatist types of 
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consciousness. The market type of consciousness in its 
libertarian form, like traditionalism, is inherent in 
capitalism at all stages of its development. Libertarian 
consciousness fulfills the function of ideological substan¬ 
tiation and justification of the interests of the conserva¬ 
tive private-owner bourgeoisie which aggressively opposes 
any kind of government reforms and stubbornly clutches 
at the old privileges. 


3. TRADITIONALIST CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Ideologically, the 
traditionalist type of American conservative political con¬ 
sciousness looks very much like traditional European con¬ 
servatism of the 18th and 19th centuries transplanted to 
American soil, like the feudal opposition to the emerging 
bourgeois structure. The external similarity is so striking 
that traditionalism is sometimes described as conservatism 
of traditional European type. 

Meanwhile, in its essence, traditionalism is a specifical¬ 
ly American type of political consciousness with no twins 
in Europe. 

Here, the ideological substratum of consciousness in¬ 
cludes components inherent in classical European conser¬ 
vatism that, first, are subjected to a specific revision 
in accord with new value orientations and, second, are used 
to solve different problems and to serve different social 
groups. Traditionalist consciousness preserves the con¬ 
servative social function of European conservative ideology, 
but its social and class orientation is changed. In distinc¬ 
tion from libertarianism traditionalist consciousness 
preserves the social function of its ideological substratum, 
but applies it to conserve a different social form. 

The specific features of traditionalism as a purely 
American type of consciousness cause a substantial defor¬ 
mation of the internal value structure of the ideological 
components borrowed from European conservatism. This 
deformation displays itself in the conceptual structure of 
traditionalist consciousness, which combines the catego¬ 
ries of a feudal ideology with the bourgeois understanding 
of freedom. “Liberty, both political and economic, is para¬ 
mount to American conservatism. The defense of private 
property, and, later, the spirit of capitalism, have 
always played a central role in the thinking of American 
conservatives... Among the things conservatives sought to 
conservewas the American free-enterprise system, the 
cornerstone of our greatness; and in so doing they did and 
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said things quite differently from their European counter¬ 
parts.” (P. Witonski) 1 

However, on the surface of traditionalist consciousness 
an economic model of the free market is little visible; it 
is displaced by a clearly dominating interest to the prob¬ 
lems of world outlook, religion and morals. As A. James 
Reichley writes, “Conservative critics of capitalism /ref¬ 
erence to traditionalists—Author/, like some socialists, 
have argued that the market, by pitting the individual 
against other members of his society and promoting material 
indulgence, tends to undermine social cohesion and to 
loosen attention to spiritual values.” 2 On the whole, 
traditionalist consciousness harbors a deep enmity to the 
vulgar power of money and is inclined to regard economic 
and political problems as having a moral and religious 
basis. What distinguishes traditionalist consciousness is 
that it puts in the limelight aristocratic class components 
and leaves bourgeois-market ideological elements in the 
dark as vulgar and material. 

This feature of traditionalism is distinctly manifest 
in its treatment of the problem of the so-called Southern 
tradition, which it regards as the starting point of its 
own genesis in the New World. From this point of view the 
Southern tradition even after the Civil War continued to 
preserve basic conservative values. In accord with this the 
aristocratic ideal of the American South projects itself 
within the framework of traditionalist consciousness on the 
entire history of America, which is interpreted in the 
spirit of the essential continuity of basic principles and 
patterns that in turn are traced back to the tradition of 
European civilization and give witness to the “continuity 
of the political tradition of the West”. 

Meanwhile, the great tradition of the ancient world and 
the Christian Middle Ages, to which traditionalist con¬ 
sciousness appeals finding in it the ideological and polit¬ 
ical roots of American society, is far from being identic¬ 
al in its content to the feudal-aristocratic tradition 
lauded by European conservatives. Stressing the principles 
of constitutionalism, traditionalist consciousness shows 
in so doing an internal resistance both to the idea of 
widening mass democratic rights and to the principle of 
monarchic tyranny. The social ideal of traditionalism is 
the power of private-owner oligarchy in union with the 


1 The Wisdom of Conservatism. Ed. by Peter Witonski, Vol. I, 
New Rochelle, N. Y„ 1971, p. 35. 

2 A. James Reichley, Conservatives in an Age of Change. The Nixon and 
Ford Administration, Washington, 1981, p. 230. 
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spiritual aristocracy, the stability of which is maintained 
with the help of ideological arguments of classical conser¬ 
vatism. 

The combining of such, it would seem, mutually exclusive 
elements as the demand for the noninterference of the 

?;overnment in the economy, on the one hand, and the call 
or strong governmental authority in the spirit of European 
conservatism, on the other, is ensured in the framework of 
traditionalist consciousness by means of divorcing econom¬ 
ics and politics as if they were two isolated areas of 
human activity. While libertarianism actually rejects the 
existence of politics as an autonomous process with its 
own internal laws, viewing it merely as determined by the 
action of economic mechanisms, traditionalism divorces 
politics from economics as functionally unconnected 
spheres. 

Both the libertarian and the traditionalist positions on 
the relationship between politics and economics reflect, 
each in its own way, the reluctance common for present-day 
American conservatism to recognize the interrelation be¬ 
tween the economic and political processes and the need 
to elaborate political mechanisms of economic regulation 
under state-monopoly capitalism. It is this structural 
feature of conservative political consciousness that ex¬ 
plains the ability of traditionalism to incorporate both 
classical conservative and liberal ideological components. 

On the whole, traditionalist consciousness (just like 
the other types of conservative political consciousness as 
distinct from their right-radical analogues) is formed in 
the framework of a fundamental ideological consensus on 
the basic principles of American political life. This posi¬ 
tion of traditionalism is graphically expressed by Russell 
Kirk: “By and large, the conservative will accept American 
institutions as they exist today.” 1 Yet, in accepting the 
American socio-political system in principle, traditionalism 
attempts to give it its own interpretation. 

The classical notion of Edmund Burke about the fluency 
and continuity of the cultural-historical process which ex¬ 
cludes any kind of radical social changes and cataclysms, 
when assimilated by traditionalist consciousness makes for 
a special interpretation of the early stages of American 
history, particularly the American Revolution of 1776. The 
latter is viewed by the traditionalists not as a radical 
break with the past (in particular, with the feudal socio- 
historical tendency in the development of American soci¬ 
ety), but as the desire to conserve this past. Tradition- 

1 Russell Kirk, A Program for Conservatives, Chicago, 1962, p. 248. 
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alism reproduces Burke’s formula which speaks of the 
American War of Independence not as a revolution ac¬ 
complished, but averted, and contrasts it to the French 
Revolution, the latter described as a catastrophic and 
destructive social cataclysm. From the traditionalist point 
of view, the distinguishing trait of the ideas of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution was their profound conservatism. This inter¬ 
pretation looks strange at first glance, yet it stems from 
the traditionalist notion that the American ideological 
and political tradition has a conservative foundation and 
differs radically from the secularized tradition of conti¬ 
nental Europe. 

In general, the theistic component occupies a substantial 
place in the structure of traditionalism. To a significant 
degree it is reflected in the form of moral teleology, which 
alone, according to traditionalists, imparts meaning to 
human existence vis-a-vis eternity. This teleology, as a 
fundamentally predetermined subordination of individual 
freedom (dangerous in its potential arbitrariness) to the 
moral absolutism of “natural law”, influences substantially 
the notion of the historical process itself, which as a 
result gains in traditionalism a religious character. The 
idea of the existence of natural moral law obtains the 
character of idealistic historicism, since it is used to 
substantiate the objective necessity of an intermediate 
link between the natural law of supreme morals and the 
subjective voluntary action of the individual. The law of 
history, the principle of organic historical development, 
plays the role of that intermediate link. 

Traditionalist consciousness gives the feeling of a kind 
of ontological catastrophe, of the ruinousness of the 
customary, age-old and tested human relations and moral 
norms, of social pessimism. Yet in distinction from liber¬ 
tarianism, which sees the sources of the social tragedy of 
the present exclusively in the evil and selfish will of 
the new liberals, who forcibly impose it on the rest of 
mankind, traditionalism searches for the roots of the ca¬ 
tastrophe in human nature itself, which has suddenly lost 
its restraining mechanisms. Ihe traditionalist view of the 
world acquires global-pessimistic and eschatological out¬ 
lines, typical of classical conservatism and indicating no 
more nor less than the decay of the West. 

Problems of domestic policy. In traditionalist conscious¬ 
ness the interpretation of the basic problems of the domes¬ 
tic politics in the United States, just like the evaluation 
of the general state of American society, is determined 
on the whole by its general world view and is refracted 
through the prism of its basic moral-religious postulates. 
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A whole series of political categories are therefore non¬ 
existent for traditionalist consciousness — they are sort of 
dissolved in the corresponding moral and religious ideas, 
and the fundamental domestic policy notions are deeply 
permeated with moral-religious teleologism. 

This trait of traditionalism is manifest, among other 
things, in its thesis that only virtuous people can be free 
and use the benefits of democracy: “In this sense democra¬ 
cy is more than a political experiment; it is a spiritual 
and moral enterprise.’’ 1 Such an important category of 
domestic politics as democracy obtains a class, elitist 
and autocratic coloration in traditionalist consciousness. 
What is meant by democracy here is rather the equality of 
members of the same estate or social stratum. For tradi¬ 
tionalism, the most important moral component of the dem¬ 
ocratic social structure is the coexistence and functional 
cooperation of the elite and the masses on the basis of the 
voluntary recognition of the moral superiority of the former 
by the latter. The masses, according to this view, require 
a “democratic elite” capable to direct their individualistic 
and selfish desires in a socially acceptable channel. 

The key concept of traditionalist consciousness is the 
category of justice, which is interpreted as concern for 
a higher, suprapersonal, objective world of Truth, for an 
ontological system of morals justifying the occurrence of 
social phenomena. As a fundamental sign of social justice, 
traditionalism singles out the sway of private property; it 
is “a conviction that justice, properly defined, means ‘to 
each the things that go with his own nature’, not a level¬ 
ling equality; and joined with this is a correspondent re¬ 
spect for private property of every sort”. (R. Kirk, A Pro¬ 
gram for Conservatives, p. 42). Traditionalists are on the 
side of small and midale-size private property, opposing 
large corporate property as ungovernable and dangerous for 
society. Nevertheless, they support the inheritance of 
private property (which gives their stance an aristocratic 
shading) and inequality of distribution as corresponding 
to the idea of justice, “the unequal distribution of wealth 
and the correlation of unequal function with unequal reward 
as a principle of distributive or social justice”. 2 

Such an understanding of justice, this supreme moral law, 
predetermines the way traditionalists correlate the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and equality, a problem which is the 


1 John Courtney Murray, “E Pluribus Unum: The American Consensus”, in 
American Conservative Thought in the Twentieth Century, p. 45. 

2 Francis G. Wilson, “The Anatomy of Conservatives”, in Political Thought 
Since World War II. Ed. by W. J. Stankiewicz, London, 1964, p. 342. 
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focus of all types of conservative consciousness. Tradi¬ 
tionalism not only rejects equality, but also mistrusts 
political freedom. For traditionalists, only that kind of 
freedom is just which is based on the internal moral 
realization and the willful subordination of the individual 
to law and tradition. In proving the antithesis of justice 
and equality, traditionalism reproduces the classical con¬ 
servative argument which allows the equality of people only 
in the highest moral relations—before God, but never on 
Earth, since people possess different abilities and a 
uniform attitude to them would be unjust. 

The absolutization of the idea of inequality alters the 
bourgeois market ideological component borrowed by tradi¬ 
tionalism. Classical liberalism and, correspondingly, liber¬ 
tarianism stress the formal equality of opportunity of 
those who compete in the free market and therefore in a 
certain sense incorporate the ideological thrust of possible 
social mobility. As regards traditionalism, it rejects 
even this abstract understanding of equality. Traditionalist 
consciousness is reluctant to recognize any possibility, 
however formal and practically unrealizable, of any kind 
of social mobility even remotely capable of destroying the 
stability and hierarchy of a given social system. Tradition¬ 
alism is in this respect the consciousness of the gained 
privilege, the inviolability of the latter is justified by 
the ideas of the intrinsic social and moral superiority of 
the once and forever arisen elite. 

Traditionalist interpretation of justice as the remunera¬ 
tion according to services reveals a specific socio-politi¬ 
cal orientation with regard to the problem of the regulation 
of the economic process. Traditionalism sees the advantage 
of market regulation in its spontaneity and uncontrollabili¬ 
ty, i.e., what new liberals oppose. The market mechanism 
is regarded as the embodiment and materialization of 
objective impersonal justice, the same as government regu¬ 
lation is regarded as subjective, partial, and unjust. Any 
deviation from the purely economic mechanisms of market 
regulation means, according to this view, the repudiation 
of “objective” criteria of distributive justice, and regu¬ 
lation through politics leads to these criteria being 
substituted by the subjective claims of separate social 
groups and individuals. 

Like libertarianism, traditionalist consciousness views 
the reforms of the New Deal as a social cataclysm that 
brought into question the fate of all human civilization 
(which, in turn, is identified with market capitalism), 
although certain differences exist within the conservative 
camp concerning the interpretation of this phenomenon. For 
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libertarians, the transition to government regulation and 
etatism is regarded as some single political and juridical 
act embodying the evil will of a small group of politicians 
who by chance came to power. But for traditionalists, this 
looks more like the culmination of a long-ripened tendency 
which embodies the eternal struggle of the demonic forces 
of evil in human nature with the traditions and patterns 
of civilization. 

The dominance of moralistic overtones in traditionalist 
consciousness reflects the concern of peripheral political 
groups over the erosion of the habitual system of social 
hierarchy under conditions of the centralization of politic¬ 
al and economic power in the country and the fight of the 
working people to expand their rights. Traditionalist con¬ 
sciousness does not bother to analyze specifically the 
mechanism of functioning, nor to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the American two-party system and stays out of political 
discussions on particular issues of domestic politics. Tra¬ 
ditionalists are more concerned with general moral prob¬ 
lems and world outlook than, for instance, the determin¬ 
ing of their own party affinities, for it is in deciding 
these questions that they find the essence of the political 
process. 

The problem of man and society is prominent among the 
problems of the general moral and Weltanschauung signifi¬ 
cance bearing on traditionalist attitudes in domestic poli¬ 
tics. In a number of aspects, traditionalism borrows the 
Burkean notion of man, which, contrary to the optimistic 
liberal-individualistic notion of man as moral and political 
entity valuable in itself, sees man’s essence merely in the 
projection of social relationships which in totality deter¬ 
mine his internal personal identity. In this respect tradi¬ 
tionalist consciousness accepts entirely Biblical doctrine 
of original sin. The principle of evil here acts as a sort 
of the world element providing an environment where per¬ 
sonality undergoes a moral and religious test. In surviving 
this test the personality repudiates its own individualist¬ 
ic “arrogance” and gets the feeling of religious “humility” 
before the past, nature and the rest of mankind. In this 
sense traditionalism is orientated towards a “return to the 
Middle Ages”, a theocentric, not a homocentric, culture. 

The duality of this position of traditionalism is display¬ 
ed in the attempt to binominally divide man into a “body” 
which is subjected to earthly laws and which therefore 
exists in a world of economic individualism and competi¬ 
tion, and a “soul” which, participating in the higher world 
of justice, receives an indulgence for the sinful acts of 
the corporal half. As a result, traditionalist consciousness 
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reconciles its liberal-individualistic components with the 
conservative thesis about the subordination of the personal¬ 
ity to a supreme normative dimension where tne social 
fragmentation of the personality and its individualistic 
detachment from the community are supposed to disappear. 

The traditionalist notion about the fundamental inequality 
of people and their evil and selfish nature necessarily 
gives rise to the idea about the danger of social chaos and 
violence if people are fully left to their own devices, 
something which the classical liberals insist on. Since 
for traditionalist consciousness the “natural harmony” of 
individual and social interests is unthinkable, society is 
necessitated to elaborate artificial restraining mechanisms 
of an objective and impersonal character. Traditionalist 
consciousness finds these mechanisms, whose purpose it 
is to check the evil of human nature, in the traditions, 
habits, practices and customs which have been confirmed 
by the experience of past generations. 

All social structures grow out of the past traditions. 
Society, thus, is perceived as an archaic system of inter¬ 
related traditions, precedents, customs and habits; it is 
not a tabula rasa as adherents of radical social transfor¬ 
mations suggest. On the contrary, it is a sensitive and 
balanced system based on the division of functions, it is 
a highly sensitive living organism which should not be 
subjected to experiments in accord with subjective wishes 
and abstract social ideals. Traditionalists, therefore, 
consider “order” and “peace” the optimal mechanisms for all 
social functions. “Order, in society, is the harmonious ar¬ 
rangement of classes and functions which guards justice 
and gives willing consent to law and ensures that we all 
shall be safe together.” 1 

But “order” in traditionalist consciousness is by no means 
identical to “authority”. What is meant by “order” is not 
any institutionalized “authority”, but only the kind which 
has moral-religious roots and accords with the national 
political tradition. Thereby the concept of “order” obtains 
a concrete internal political aspect: in the American socio¬ 
political system it is expressed, first, in the decentrali¬ 
zation of power, and second, in the system of checks and 
balances as conceived by the Founding Fathers. Besides, 
for traditionalism, the concept of “order” is embodied in 
the proper balance between the principles of individualism 
and collectivism, the optimal degree of which is the prin¬ 
ciple of community understood as the type of “relationships 
among individuals that are characterized by a high degree 


1 R. Kirk, op. cit., p. 227. 
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of personal intimacy, of social cohesion or moral commit¬ 
ment, and of continuity in time”. 1 In traditionalist con¬ 
sciousness community plays the role of a certain intermedi¬ 
ate organic social association (family, church parish, 
guild, class, neighborhood, etc.) which removes the ex¬ 
tremes in individualism and collectivism. Traditionalism, 
moreover, maintains that the origins of today’s decay of 
the system of community are to be found in the emergence of 
bourgeois-individualistic consciousness, i.e., in the 
spread of “false” ideas. Thus the formation of the bourgeois 
economic basis is isolated from processes occuring in moral 
and spiritual areas. 

Consecrated by tradition, the moral bonds of the individu¬ 
al with society he belongs to are perceived by traditional¬ 
ism as a rigid normative system which dictates a certain 
manner of behavior as a “natural law” morally binding on 
the individual. The opposition of “natural law” and “natural 
rights” within traditionalist political consciousness re¬ 
flects the counterposing of the Great Tradition of classical 
political thought (from Cicero to Aquinas) to the Hobbesian 
individualistic moral nihilism. Finally, it must be said 
that the most characteristic feature of these general moral- 
religious notions of traditionalist consciousness has been 
its interpretation of the “stormy decade”of the 1960s. In 
this case, the elitist-proprietary position of traditional¬ 
ism is spotlighted in its charges that the mass protest 
movements of the period escalated disorder, violated the 
habitual social bonds and patterns and emphasized the 
rights of individuals to the detriment of their duties. 

Problems of foreign policy. By and large, traditionalist 
consciousness (like other types of conservative political 
consciousness in the United States) does not pay signifi¬ 
cant interest to foreign policy problems. Yet several ele¬ 
ments within it in one way or another call for a certain 
stance on at least some of the foreign policy issues. 

Since the entire world is perceived by traditionalist 
consciousness as an arena for the struggle of the forces 
of good and evil, this is inevitably reflected in its ap¬ 
proach to world politics. The embodiment of evil on the 
world arena is literally all that opposes the “free world”, 
whose boundary, in turn, is reduced to the traditional 
market structure. Evil is defined as any destabilizing 
force, irrespective of whose side it acts on and what kind 
of specific interests and tendencies it incorporates. Nazism 
was unacceptable for traditionalist consciousness, and 

1 Robert Nisbet, The Social Philosophers. Community and Conflict 
in Western Thought, N.Y., 1973, p. 1. 
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therefore it was inclined to repudiate isolationism and more 
or less actively opposed it, but only through use of tradi¬ 
tional diplomatic levers. The formation of the anti-Hitler 
coalition encountered the sharp opposition of traditional¬ 
ism. During the postwar period the image of “world evil” 
in traditionalist consciousness began increasingly to 
obtain the contour of a “Communist threat”. Many of the 
adherents of traditionalism took an active part in the 
fanning of anticommunist hysteria and helped promote the 
cold war during the 1950s in America (James Burnham, 
Will Herberg, Whittaker Chambers, Willmoore Kendall, et 
al.). Yet a number of prominent American traditionalists 
continued to adhere to isolationist ideas and condemned 
the rampage of McCarthyism from positions of the spiritual 
elite (Peter Viereck, Robert Nisbet). 

As a whole the foreign policy notions of traditionalist 
consciousness have a paradoxical character. On the one 
hand, there is always a certain readiness to take resolute 
actions and resort to extreme methods which receive moral 
and religious sanction. Yet fanaticism is basically alien to 
traditionalism’s value orientations. Traditionalism also 
straddles the line on foreign policy positions in regard to 
what role and functions the state should assume in society. 
On the one hand, traditionalists agree that an all-out 
strengthening of the positions and development of the func¬ 
tions of a bourgeois state in the international arena is 
required in order to achieve their proclaimed moralistic 
ideals; yet, on the other, they are unable to unconditional¬ 
ly accept such a perspective, since they harbor a deeply 
felt distrust of any kind of strengthening of government 
authority or the state-bureaucratic apparatus. 

Traditionalist consciousness judges the current inter¬ 
national position of the United States with pessimism. It 
perceives the strengthening positions of world socialism 
and the developing countries as a symptom of the deepening 
of the “disease” of world civilization and treats the policy 
of relaxing international tensions as mere pragmatism and 
the obliteration of supreme moral principles of Western 
political culture. 

The questions of political strategy and tactics which 
are raised within traditionalist consciousness on the whole 
reflect the attitudes of elitist enlightenment of American 
conservatism that are radically different from those of 
right radicals. To a degree, it is this idiosyncrasy of 
conservative types of American political consciousness that 
explains the limitations of many of traditionalism’s polit¬ 
ical notions, their immersion in moral-religious catego- 










In this respect an important circumstance is that tradi¬ 
tionalists sense their isolation from the main currents 
of present-day social development, and this gives rise to 
a nostalgic element in this consciousness and brings forth 
its criticism of the present. According to traditionalists, 
the entire 20th century has been marked by a spiritual 
crisis, i.e., a general, mass-scale bent towards material 
and sensual satisfaction at the expense of moral aims. 
Characteristically, traditionalists trace the causes of this 
spiritual crisis in the internal logic of the development 
of American capitalist civilization. These themes indirectly 
reflect the aforementioned opposition of peripheral bour¬ 
geois layers to the main tendencies of social dynamics of 
the capitalist structure in the United States — rapid in¬ 
dustrialization, urbanization, the concentration of produc¬ 
tion, etc. The awareness of the inevitability of these 
processes makes traditionalism a deeply tragic type of 
mentality. 

Yet the sensation of moral tragedy obtains a fully spe¬ 
cific socio-class direction within traditionalist conscious¬ 
ness and is realized in the form of a principal antiprole¬ 
tarian orientation. In this connection it should be recalled 
that the social base of traditionalism includes fairly wide 
peripheral layers of private owners and also those social 
groups whose material status or prestige to various degrees 
is threatened primarily by democratic movements. For tra¬ 
ditionalism “the distinguishing feature of proletarian sta¬ 
tus is the lack of roots and of principles. The proletarian 
is a practical nihilist.” 1 Moreover, traditionalism does 
not refer to the proletarian and the worker identically. The 
concept of the working class in its ideal includes the pos¬ 
session of petty private property and suggests the social 
harmony or class interests on the basis of general moral 
standards shared by all classes. Meanwhile, the proletarian 
is viewed as the product of the “moral degradation” of the 
worker, i.e., a representative of the working class who 
repudiates the illusion of class harmony and participates 
in a struggle for his own class rights. According to tradi¬ 
tionalist consciousness, all manifestations of the prole¬ 
tarianization of the workers (i.e., their struggle to uphold 
their interests against exploitation) must be ruthlessly 
dealt with, since they represent a threat to the social 
stability of a system based on the principles of private 
property. 

Traditionalists especially fear a “world proletarianiza¬ 
tion” and as an alternative advance their program of “de- 


1 R. Kirk, op. cit., p. 115. 
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proletarianization” of the world community by means of 
reviving the principles of social responsibility and 
hierarchy, religious belief and respect for private 
property. 

The contradictory position of traditionalist conscious¬ 
ness on this issue is a result of orientation towards stabi¬ 
lizing a social system, on the one hand, and on the other, 
of the need for certain reforms within the present-day 
American social structure and for the “cleansing” of 
its imperishable base from subsidiary distorting 
layers. 

Traditionalist notions about the essence of political 
strategy are thus contradictory. They include a penchant 
for both the preservation of the status quo and tor socio¬ 
political reforms. As regards political tactics, tradition¬ 
alists pin their hopes on the spread of an appropriate set 
of values, not on carrying out some kind of social reforms. 
Above all they propose preserving social stability by “dis¬ 
integrating” the class consciousness of the proletariat 
through purposeful moral-ideological coercion. Traditional¬ 
ists see the solution of the social problems of present-day 
America in the moral-religious “reconstruction” of the 
human spirit through proper education and upbringing. This 
feature of traditionalist consciousness is a result of its 
historical idealism, its regarding the history of society 
mainly as intellectual history, the history of the struggle 
of truth and lies, and historical errors as intellectual 
errors that can be accordingly overcome by moral-spiritual 
efforts. Yet traditionalism’s historical idealism and the 
educational methods it recommends are to a certain extent 
the symptoms of its political impotence in practical mat¬ 
ters, nothing more than attempts to compensate for its 
actual lack of political perspective and for its peripheral 
position in the political life of present-day America. 

On the whole, the educational orientation of traditional¬ 
ist consciousness fulfills a protective function. Tradition¬ 
alists perceive science as a “false messiah” capable me¬ 
rely to confuse the rising generation and engender in it 
moral and religious scepticism and relativism. Traditional¬ 
ists are reluctant to assign individual reason even the role 
of the servant of theology. They believe the main purpose 
of the education and socialization of an individual to be 
the discovery and penetration of the objectively existing 
moral Truth, and not the self-development of the personal¬ 
ity. Thus, the focal point in the historical process for 
traditionalists is the enlightened elite able to fulfill 
the function of the normative education of the mass. 

Finally, it should be noted that the socio-psychological 
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mechanisms of the formation of the traditionalist attitudes 
are in a certain sense inherent in all stages of development 
of the bourgeois social structure, with the disruption of 
established social bonds, stereotypes and notions inevitably 
accompanying it. The very internal dynamics of bourgeois 
social relations inevitably engender a conflict between the 
forces of tradition ana the desire for self-development 
which is characteristic of capitalism. In this sense tradi¬ 
tionalist political consciousness is a necessary by-product 
of the development of American bourgeois society. 


4. NEOCONSERVATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Two principal value 
orientations lie at the basis of neoconservative political 
consciousness: first, recognition of the fact that in the 
present-day socio-economic system of American capitalism 
state-monopoly regulation of the economy is in principle 
the sole possible and objectively necessary mechanism; 
second, the obvious wide-scale dissatisfaction over the ex¬ 
cessive dimensions and disappointment over the little ef¬ 
fectiveness of the state-monopoly regulation of the Ameri¬ 
can economy and the federal programs in social areas. The 
mixing of these rather contradictory components determines 
the ideological style of the present-day neoconservative 
attitudes and political consciousness. 

In accordance with this, two components, genetically 
linked with the positions of liberals and conservatives of 
the New Deal period, distinctly stand out in the ideological 
substratum of neoconservative pojitical consciousness. It 
is characteristic that the component of the ideology of 
neoliberalism revealed here makes up, in the final count, 
a new layer in the general ideological substratum of con¬ 
servative types of American political consciousness. 

In distinction from traditionalism and libertarianism, 
neoconservatism recognizes the legitimacy of the idea of the 
welfare state, and the necessity oi government interference 
in the economy and its assuming of a whole series of 
social functions. Yet as compared with neoliberals, 
neoconservatives give particularly heavy weight to market 
mechanisms for solving the social problems of present-day 
America. 

The combining of such mutually exclusive ideological 
components within one type of consciousness essentially 
distinguishes neoconservatism from its predecessors — tradi¬ 
tionalism and libertarianism. In this connection American 
scholars justly note that “the new conservatives are not 
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New Deal conservatives. Rather, they are New Deal liberals 
who have come to emphasize a ‘limits of politics’ approach 
as a result of being seared by public failures of the past 
decade.” 1 

According to the definition of Irving Kristol, one of the 
most prominent representatives of the trend, neoconservat- 
ism: 

—is an ideological current born by the disappointment in 
modern liberalism; 

—rejects political utopianism and romanticism; 

— has its philosophical roots in classical political 

philosophy; 

— treats bourgeois society and the bourgeois life style 
with restrained sympathy; 

—considers the necessary condition for the existence of 
liberal society to be the market economy; 

—is convinced that economic growth is necessary for 
maintaining economic and political stability; 

—believes in the free market, but not to the same degree 
as libertarianism; rather, neoconservatism supports “conser¬ 
vative welfare state”; 

— sees the 
society. 2 

It can be said that neoconservatism reflects those senti¬ 
ments of the American people which became widely popular 
and distinctly pronounced in the 1970s. On the one hand, 
presently, most Americans in principle approve of federal 
aid to the poor, the needy ana the aged and recognize the 
need for health service programs, environmental protection, 
and other kinds of activities of the welfare state proposed 
by the new liberals. But, on the other, those very same 
Americans do not want taxes to be raised in order to finance 
these programs and demand that they cost less and at the 
same time be more effective, i.e., they repeat the charge 
of the conservatives against the welfare state. Writes News¬ 
week magazine: “Clearly, Americans want it both 
ways — lower taxes, but more services, less interference 
from Washington, but more help with their problems.” 
(November 7, 1977, p. 28.) 

However, the neoconservative type of political conscious¬ 
ness, in whose ideological basis lies the very same con¬ 
tradictory attitude towards the role and functions of the 
state, should not be identified with the aforementioned at- 

1 E. Ladd, Jr., “Liberalism Upside Down: the Inversion of the New 
Deal Order”, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 91, No. 4, Winter 
1976-1977, p. 589. 

2 I rvingKristoI,“ConfessionsofaTrue,Self-Confessed— PerhapstheOnly— 
‘Neoconservative’”, Public Opinion, Vol. 2, No. 5, October-November 1979. 
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titudes of Americans. Neoconservative consciousness 
draws upon these tendencies, appeals to them, yet its 
elitist-manipulative orientation is roadblock to its ob¬ 
taining wide appeal in the United States. Neoconservatism 
is unable to hide the fact that it regards the masses as an 
object of purposeful manipulation. Neoconservatives feel 
that a partition exists between them and the rest of the 
populace, which are merely objects of their ventures. 

What distinguishes neoconservatism from traditionalism 
and libertarianism, which had formed in the main by the 
time of the New Deal and have long-existing ideological 
traditions, is that this is a new type of political con¬ 
sciousness which still is in the process of formation and 
therefore lacks the definitive internal pivot. 

Another feature that distinguishes neoconservatism from 
traditionalism and libertarianism, which on the whole oc¬ 
cupy peripheral positions in American ideological and 
political life, is that it has managed to impart to Ameri¬ 
can conservative social and political ideas an intellectual 
respectability which they clearly lacked in the past. 

One more feature of neoconservatism, finally, is that it is 
more politicized than traditionalism or even libertarianism. 
Hence, neoconservative positions on a wide range of po¬ 
litical problems in present-day America are more clear-cut. 

The rightward shift in Washington at the threshold of the 
1980s witnesses the ascendancy of neoconservatism among 
the ruling elite in the United States. Despite the fact that 
presently a like shift has been more strongly felt in the 
Democratic Party, (in particular, in the Coalition for a 
Democratic Majority headed by such well-known conserva¬ 
tive politicians as Senators Jackson and Moynichan), neo¬ 
conservative ideas also reflect the program propositions 
of the Republican Party. It may be added that in the 1980 
Presidential election some neoconservatives supported 
Republican Ronald Reagan, not Democrat Jimmy Carter. Yet 
it would be obviously too early to identify this type of 
political consciousness with some definite party line. 

Problems of domestic policy. The overwhelming majority 
of the notions of neoconservative consciousness in domes¬ 
tic politics are to various degrees a result of its critical 
attitude to the neoliberal program of welfare state and the 
social policies of neoliberalism. The conservatives accuse 
the liberals of the 1960s of three basic mistakes having to 
do with their approach to the social policies of the govern¬ 
ment. First, as they see it, in the 1960s the government 
undertook too many initiatives in the economic and social 
sphere and made too many utopian promises—to entirely erad¬ 
icate poverty, to do away with racial discrimination, to 
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promote the attainment of socio-economic equality for every 
citizen, etc. Second, the government’s social policy, neo¬ 
conservatives maintain, proved to be too egalitarian, which 
ultimately called forth a reaction of a “revolution for 
equality” in mass consciousness, bringing into question many 
oi the traditional values of Americanism. Third, the con¬ 
sequences of government interference in socio-economic 
areas were in principle unpredictable, and more often than 
not—negative (a thesis derived from the British conservative 
Michael Oakeshott). In this respect neoconservative con¬ 
sciousness differs from traditionalism and libertarianism in 
that it is much more apprehensive of government interference 
in the social than in tne economic sphere. 

The notion of “limits of social policy” occupies center 
stage in the neoconservative notions in domestic politics. 
In practical terms this notion is the recognition that there 
must be a limit to human ability in reforming a specific 
social structure. Neoconservatives oppose the enthusiasm 
for reforms which is characteristic of liberal social 
policies and offer in its place the idea of the “resiliency” 
of social realities and their unamenability by radical 
reforms, i.e., they offer the thesis that there is a limit 
to social policies. 

Neoconservative political consciousness believes that the 
social organism can function stably only if the individual¬ 
istic impulses coming from below are extinguished by inter¬ 
mediary social mechanisms and ultimately do not reach the 
top of the political structure of society. This idea also 
has a specific social thrust: as neoconservatives allege, 
formerly many of the functions of the welfare state social 
policy, understood primarily as aid to the needy by the 
government, were not performed by government institutions 
and departments, but by intermediate social institutions — 
the family, the church, philanthropic organizations, etc. 
The shifting of the burden of welfare of all populace onto 
the government, according to this view, destroys traditional 
social relations and dependencies and, moreover, leads to a 
growth of dependence attitudes. Neoconservatives thus 
regard it necessary for the government to significantly 
decrease aid to needy Americans and force them to a greater 
degree to stand on their own two feet. 

Neoconservatives suggest that the ineffectiveness of 
liberal reform efforts aimed at more or less radically 
changing the existing social order is caused by the growing 
complexity and ungovernability of the entire social system 
as well as by the resistivity of both human nature and 
social realities. 

In criticizing the centralization and professionalization 








of the government policy of social reformism in the 1960s, 
neoconservative consciousness thereby defines its own 
position in respect to the federal and local government. On 
the whole neoconservatives would like to see social func¬ 
tions performed by local governments, rather than the fed¬ 
eral government, and even lower, by the local community. 
The neoconservative social ideal to a significant degree 
draws on the traditionalist “order” and “peace”, although it 
also incorporates some new components taken from liberalism. 

In order to somehow balance these heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments, neoconservatives try to combine federal programs for 
regulating socio-economic life with the action of the market 
mechanisms. In this regard the market mechanism receives 
a primarily socio-political interpretation. The most import¬ 
ant area for its application is by far not the economy 
(since neoconservatives are adherents of the idea of plan¬ 
ning), but social welfare. In this area neoconservatives 
propose switching over from granting direct aid and services 
to the doling out of a certain sum of money which the needy 
would be more or less free to make use of at their pleasure. 
This, in turn, would promote the growth of the free-enter¬ 
prise instinct neoconservatives continue to regard as the 
(3asis of personal wellbeing and success. They regard a 
greater role for the market mechanisms in the social areas 
as the only possible way for lessening the overburdening 
of the system, which is proving beyond the strength of the 
American welfare state. 

A by-product of the social policies of the welfare state of 
the 1960s, which engendered so many thoughtless promises 
never fulfilled, is, neoconservatives maintain, a revolution 
of rising entitlements, on which they place a significant 
amount of the blame for the social instability in America. 
They, moreover, perceive the causes for such instability in 
the escalation of government interference, which resulted in 
that “the government had made a commitment not only to 
create a substantial welfare state, but to redress the im¬ 
pact of all economic and social inequalities as well”. 1 

The transition the new liberals made from market mecha¬ 
nisms of regulation to etatist mechanisms and their further 
absolutization within the social policies of the 1960s—all 
this, according to neoconservatives, led to a new form 
of political economy and a new scheme for solving social 
conflicts when they were transferred from the economic to 
the political sphere, by which they became more visible and 
became the struggle for a greater share of the state budget. 
According to neoconservatives, a relatively effective mech- 

1 Daniel Bell, op. cit., p. 226. 
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anism had existed earlier which ensured the solving of 
social conflicts between various individuals with their 
conflicting claims and demands. This was the impersonal 
mechanism of the free market and free competition. How¬ 
ever, because the market mechanism became outmoded and 
could no longer satisfy the demands of the individual, it 
was replaced by the state social welfare system. From 
economics the struggle of interests resettled itself into 
politics, the result of which was that “biology” was re¬ 
placed by “psychology” as a criterion for the satisfaction 
of personal demands. From the point of view of neocon¬ 
servatives, however, “psychology” is unable to be an ade- 

a uate criterion for the satisfaction of demands, since in 
istinction from “biology” (the basic means of existence, 
food, shelter, etc.) psychological claims are practically 
unlimited. Hence the conclusion about the need for greater 
recourse to the action of the market mechanisms in the 
social area, whose purpose is above all to free the govern¬ 
ment from the responsibility for the existence in America 
of injustice, poverty, race discrimination, etc. 

A specific feature of the neoconservative position on the 
problems of internal policy is that it perceives the “rev¬ 
olution of rising entitlements” in categories of a certain 
subjective-psychological complex—the feeling of the so- 
called relative deprivation (or the Tocqueville Effect). 
According to this view there exists a direct relationship 
between the measures taken by the government to lessen 
socio-economic inequality in a democratic social system, 
on the one hand, and the increase of dissatisfaction, the 
envy of those people who experience the feeling of “relative 
deprivation” when they compare their own economic status 
with the higher position of others. In other words, the 
more is done for the common people, the more they want. 

Neoconservatives view demands for the “equality of re¬ 
sults”, which appear to be the topmost ideological slogan 
of “the revolution of rising entitlements”, as one of the 
most substantial threats for the entire American social 
system based on the principles of the “equality of op¬ 
portunity”. As a matter of fact, neoconservatives give a 
deliberately narrow interpretation to the concept of equali¬ 
ty, making a claim to the revival of its classical liberal 
interpretation, which, however, bears a remarkable resembl¬ 
ance to the classical conservative contrasting of freedom 
and equality. For neoconservatives, the notion of “just” 
equality turns out to be identical to that of the “equality 
of opportunity”, and any kind of extending the inter¬ 
pretation of equality beyond this is regarded as 
“unjust”. 









As is known, the classical liberal principle of equal op¬ 
portunity was based on the assumption of possible social 
mobility in earlybourgeois society that had just been lib¬ 
erated from the feudal-estate bonds. At that time, Frede¬ 
rick Engels wrote about the United States as a country 
“where the passage of the working class to that of farmer, 
trader, or capitalist, is still comparatively easy”. 1 
However, the transition to the imperialist phase in the 
development of the capitalist order leads to an objective 
narrowing of the circle of persons who are in fact capable 
of achieving success in life by participating in free 
enterprise. In turn, this inevitably entails a deep crisis 
of the traditional American ideology of individualistic 
entrepreneurial success. As a reaction against this crisis 
there is a growing dissatisfaction in American society 
with the formal interpretation of the principle of equality 
as “equality of opportunity” and an advancement of de¬ 
mands for real equality which incorporates among other 
things raising of the living standards of the underprivi- 
ligea sections of the population. 

In the thinking of many Americans these demands are 
embodied in a special ideological form of the slogan “equal¬ 
ity of results” which takes in a wide range of general 
democratic rights and freedoms not possessed by certain 
segments of the population. It is this ideological form, 
and not the real social content hidden behind it, which 
becomes the chief object of criticism in neoconservative 
consciousness, and that criticism simplifies and vulgarizes 
the social tendencies expressed in the “equal results” 
slogan. 

The idea of meritocracy is what neoconservative conscious¬ 
ness views as positive incorporation of “just” equality 
in the process of its development. Actually, the principle 
of meritocracy figures in this consciousness as an ideolog¬ 
ical justification of the privileges of the ruling class. 
This principle warrants the existence of “natural aristoc¬ 
racy” or “democratic elite” based on the preeminence of 
earned privileges and rejecting inherited privileges. Es¬ 
sentially, however, the idea of earning privileges as a 
mechanism of the formation of the elite is used in neo¬ 
conservative consciousness to rhetorically justify the 
privileges the ruling class already possesses and the 
democratic movements of the 1960s criticized. 

Neoconservatives see the most abnormal and destructive 
consequences of the “revolution of rising entitlements” 


1 “A Working Men’s Party”, in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Articles 
on Britain, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 375. 
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in the area of race relations, above all in the demands 
for “equal results” set forth by the black movement 
and the reform efforts of the new liberals aimed to 
compensate for all the consequences of racial segregation. 

In distinction from traditional American conservatism and 
right radicalism, neoconservatism in principle recognizes 
the fact of the presence in America of racial problems. At 
the same time it suggests that the logic of development of 
American society in the last 200 years went in the direction 
of gradual eradication of racial segregation and integra¬ 
tion of ethnic minorities as equal members of the American 
community. From the neoconservative point of view, by the 
mid-1960s a series of federal laws had resulted in a racial 
balance and the consequences of discrimination against 
blacks and other minorities had been eliminated. At the 
same time, neoconservatives allege, soon after the pendul¬ 
um of racial balance in the United States swung to the other 
side, the result of which was that the balance was upset 
and new conflicts and contradictions erupted: “reverse dis¬ 
crimination” began, this time of white Americans, as a 
result of the policy of the liberals in the area of race 
relations, i.e., of the programs of “affirmative actions”. 
These programs were introduced in the United States in 
order to create racial balance and proposed establishing 
certain guaranteed slots in enrollment in school, college, 
the university, at work, etc., for the black population, 
proportionate to its share in the total population. 

The main accusation neoconservatives level at these 
programs is that they pervert the traditional principles 
of American individualism and replace them with quasi-col¬ 
lectivist orientations, rejecting the traditional American 
support for the rights of the individual in favor of the 
rights of the group. What distinguishes the neoconservative 
position on the problems of domestic politics is that it 
perceives the spreading of demands for group rights and the 
equality of results as the “excesses ot democracy”, as a 
social sickness, supposedly inherent in the basic develop¬ 
mental trends of American society in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Neoconservatives characterize the 1960s and the beginning 
of the 1970s as a period of the growth of democratic pas¬ 
sions and claims which were most clearly visible in the 
democratic protest movements. These movements are re¬ 
garded as “excesses” of that very democratic tradition 
which is traced back to the era of the formation of Ameri¬ 
can political consciousness and which has lately been 
made absolute and hypertrophied. 

“The themes of the 1960s were those of Jacksonian Democ¬ 
racy and the muckraking Progressives; they embodied ideas 






and beliefs which were deep in the American tradition but 
which did not usually command the passionate intensity of 
commitment that they did in the 1960s,” 1 maintains Samuel 
Huntington. According to this view, the effective function¬ 
ing of the democratic political system suggests a certain 
degree of passivity, apathy and nonparticipation in the 
political process on the part of the majority of the popula¬ 
tion. As the democratic activity of increasing sections 
of the populations in America has intensified since the 
1960s, the sole antidote to these potentially destructive 
tendencies in American society is expected to be “modera¬ 
tion” on the part of the participants in the democratic 
process, their “restraint”. In other words, “there are also 
potentially desirable limits to the extension of political 
democracy. Democracy could have a longer life it it has 
a more balanced existence.” 2 

Admittedly, lately the idea of the self-destructibility 
of “excessive” bourgeois democracy has been put on the 
back burner in the internal political notions of neoconser 
vative consciousness. This circumstance seems to be due 
to a significant degree to the desire of certain political 
circles to restore confidence in America as the “mainstay 
of the democratic world”. For instance, there is evidence 
that many neoconservatives presently lean towards the as¬ 
sertion that only the capitalist social system can create 
the genuine conditions for political democracy. “There is 
a high positive correlation between capitalism and democra¬ 
cy,” writes Peter Berger expressing the attitude of neo¬ 
conservatives. And he adds that “all societies that are 
democratic are also capitalist”. 3 

It would be presently immature to talk about the 
complete obsolescence of the thesis of the possible 
“excesses of democracy” in neoconservative consciousness. 
This proposition continues to occupy such an important place 
that not only problems of American domestic politics are 
considered through its prism, but also problems of world 
policy and international relations. 

Problems of foreign policy. As in respect to domestic 
politics, in their understanding of foreign policy problems 
neoconservatives proceed from the idea of the growing 
complexity of world politics and the crisis of the old world 
order. There is a qualitatively new international situation 
which neoconservatives associate with, first, the appearance 

1 Samuel Huntington, “The Democratic Distemper”, The Public Interest. 
No. 41, Fall 1975, pp. 9-10. 

2 The Public Interest, No. 41, Fall 1975, pp. 37-38. 

3 Peter Berger, “Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy”, Commentary, 
Vol. 65, No. 4, April 1978, p. 33. 






































of an enormous number of new actors in the world political 
arena (above all the developing countries) and, second, the 
emergence of political dilemmas unsolvable by the tradi¬ 
tional methods of Western diplomacy. The general evalua¬ 
tion of this situation is pervaded with pessimistic tones, 
for neoconservative consciousness is sufficiently aware of 
the fact that basic shifts took place in the international 
relations in the 1970s, which cost the United States its 
former privileged position. However, by virtue of their 
class limitation and attachment to what is already the 
past stage in the development of the United States, neo¬ 
conservatives are incapable of seeing and explaining the 
real causes for the shifts which have taken place in inter¬ 
national relations, the attainment of nuclear parity be¬ 
tween the United States and the USSR and the growing might 
of the socialist community among them, and to put up with 
them. In trying to give at least some kind of explanation 
for these changes, neoconservatives call attention above all 
to the strengthened positions of the developing countries. 

Neoconservatives explain the fall in the prestige of Amer¬ 
ica by the assertion that the United States and other coun¬ 
tries of the “Free World” (North America, Western Europe 
and Japan) actually remain the only heirs of the democratic 
tradition in its classical bourgeois understanding while 
the rest of the world is moving in a different direction, 
that of egalitarianism. And here the neoconservatives see 
the consequences of the overstated promises in the liberal 
programs of the welfare state in the world arena, resulting 
m the rise of a new set of international socio-economic 
rights similar to the demands for “equal results”. According 
to neoconservatives, soon after the 1973 world economic 
recession a fight began for redistributing the wealth on 
an international level, with the OPEC countries playing the 
paramount role in it. In order to head them off, neoconser¬ 
vatives consider it necessary to consolidate the economic 
and political forces of the developed capitalist countries. 

Recognizing the very dose interrelationship between 
domestic and foreign policy problems, neoconservatives pro¬ 
ceed from the assumption that the increased domestic 
economic and political difficulties in countries of the West 
and primarilyin the United States render ineffective the 
attempts they make to solve them on the national level. It 
is for this reason that neoconservatives urge the creation 
of a “new international order”. Characteristically, as re¬ 
gards the problems of foreign policy, too, neoconservatives 
give significant attention to using market mechanisms (in 
particular, the market mechanism of price formation) so as 
to attain social purposes on the international level. 
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On the whole, neoconservatives stick to a pragmatic inter¬ 
pretation of the “national interests of the United States”. 
From this position they are sharply opposed to the policy 
of relaxing international tensions and the SALT talks, and 
insist on maintaining US military superiority from a posi¬ 
tion of the cold war. A distinguishing trait of neoconser¬ 
vative’s foreign policy stance is its clearcut support of 
Israel. Yet at the same time, neoconservatism displays 
certain fears in regard to the possible domestic and foreign 
policy consequences of the moralistic approach to inter¬ 
national relations, and this causes its somewhat ambivalent 
attitude to the present-day political line of the US 
Administration. 

Neoconservative concepts about political strategy and 
tactics are to a significant degree determined by a pes¬ 
simistic perception of the spiritual climate in present-day 
American society and by the desire to influence it outside 
politics, through spiritual and intellectual efforts. 

Neoconservatives allege that the crisis of democracy is 
caused by the crisis of the traditional liberal values of 
individualsm which have come into conflict with the reali¬ 
ties of modern economy. The most important consequence 
in this respect is the loss of the readiness to respect the 
established social authorities. To restore these individual 
qualities as a condition for social stability, the neocon¬ 
servatives regard it necessary to create a new social phi¬ 
losophy, a set of values and priorities corresponding both 
to traditional liberal principles and to the modern reali¬ 
ties of developed capitalist society. Daniel Bell writes 
on this score: “The questions are: how to find common pur¬ 
poses, yet retain individual means of fulfilling them; and 
how to define individual (and group) needs and find common 
means of meeting them.” 1 For neoconservative conscious¬ 
ness it remains unclear how this dilemma can be solved. 

An important point of internal tension in neoconservative 
consciousness is the question of the correlation of two 
basic value orientations—individualism and collectivism. 
The first is derived from the individualistic market tradi¬ 
tions of classical liberalism and is therefore reproduced in 
one form or other in neoconservative consciousness together 
with the advocacy of market mechanisms. The individual¬ 
istic motive for neoconservatism proves to be an undesirable 
yet an inevitable by-product of the ideological deformation 
of new liberalism resulting from the motive of market re¬ 
gulation. The second, collectivism, is an orientation gene¬ 
tically connected with the rejection of the individualistic 


1 Daniel Bell, op. cit., p. 279. 
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tradition as anarchic and not corresponding to the organ¬ 
izational structure of big business, and with the advent to 
the forefront of the personal qualities of self-restraint 
and bourgeois collectivism. The purpose of a “new public 
philosophy”, which neoconservatives call for, is to find 
a corresponding balance between these two orientations. 

A program for creating this philosophy thus becomes the 
central feature of the neoconservative interpretation of the 
problems of political strategy and tactics. In fact, these 
appeals raise the question about the value reorientation of 
present-day bourgeois consciousness in the United States but 
rail to solve it. In its presently existing forms neocon¬ 
servatism is “a mood and a fashion rather than a deeply felt 
political stance”. 1 The adherents of neoconservatism them¬ 
selves also recognize this circumstance: “We have no 
integrated theory of the economics and politics of public 
finance, no sociology of the structural conflicts between 
classes and social groups on the decisive question of 
taxation, no political philosophy ... which attempts a 
theory of distributive justice based on the centrality of 
the public household in the society.” 2 

However, it should be mentioned that this feature of 
neoconservative consciousness, which is reflected in its 
position on the problems of political strategy and tactics, 
is rooted in its internal structure, in its refusal to find 
positive solutions to social problems and to allow for the 
active interference in them by the social subject. The neo¬ 
conservative penchant for the market acts as an ideological 
defense of its passiveness, its spontaneity, and lack of 
system. Yet despite the reluctance of neoconservatives to 
devise alternative socio-philosophical schemes and their 
inclination for combining empirically heterogeneous ideolog¬ 
ical and political components, this type of consciousness 
has a certain chance for growth under the present conditions 
in America, since it not only pinpoints, as libertarianism 
and traditionalism do, but also more distinctly brings up 
for discussion many of the crucial ideological and political 
problems, in particular, the question about the optimum cor¬ 
relation of market and etatist tendencies in the evolution 
of American society. 


1 The New Conservatives: A Critique from the Left. Ed. by Lewis A. Coser 
and Irving Howe, N. Y., 1974, p. 4. 

2 Daniel Bell, op. cit., p. 221. 
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Chapter Four 


RIGHT-WING RADICAL 
TRADITIONS AND CONTEMPORARY 
RIGHT-WING RADICAL 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


1. RIGHT-WING RADICAL TRADITIONS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

The key to understanding the essence of right-wing radi¬ 
calism as a political trend and as a political consciousness 
in bourgeois society can be found already in its very name. 
Its characteristic as “right-wing” goes to show that it 
defends the fundamentals of the capitalist order and that 
it is directed against social progress. The term “radical¬ 
ism” implies profound social dissatisfaction with the status 
quo and a striving for basic changes in the social system. 
The description of a tradition of political consciousness 
as “right-wing radical” presupposes that this conscious¬ 
ness combines diametrically opposed, mutually exclusive 
principles, that it is distinctive for particular internal 
contradiction, for extreme eclecticism and instability. 

“Right-wing radicalism” could also be denoted as “reac¬ 
tionary rebelliousness”. This rebelliousness appears as a 
phenomenon inherent in bourgeois consciousness, a special 
part of the political spectrum of bourgeois society in the 
age of imperialism and socialist revolutions. Right-wing 
radicalism, which was expressed during the first stage of 
the general crisis of capitalism in the form of a fascist 
movement, determined the dominant form of bourgeois politi¬ 
cal consciousness in Italy, Germany and in a number of other 
countries. Right-wing radical traditions in these countries 
served the creation of ideological and psychological prere¬ 
quisites for the liquidation of bourgeois-democratic law and 
order and the formation of totalitarian dictatorial regimes 
expressing the interests of the most reactionary monopo¬ 
listic groupings. Following the rout of fascism, right-wing 
radicalism develops both in the form of neofascist trends, 
which frankly declare their political continuity in regard 
to prewar fascism, and also in the form of reactionary 
trends which, although believing themselves to be far from 
fascism, actually often represent phenomena basically sim- 
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ilar to it even though they take root in a different 
national climate and in a different historical situation. 

The formation of a reactionary-rebellious consciousness 
usually takes place on the basis of the interaction of two 
main processes. The leading role here belongs to the evolu¬ 
tion of conservatism to the right, when a crisis of more 
simple, more stable and moderate forms of conservative con¬ 
sciousness leads to its general “hardening” and conservat¬ 
ism becomes less effective as a political movement and ide¬ 
ological trend (and with this as a form for mobilizing the 
masses politically). While proclaiming with increasing de¬ 
termination its loyalty to the fundamentals of capitalism, 
conservatism renounces the traditional social institutions 
to which it swore allegiance yesterday, but which today it 
already considers dangerous from the point of view of pre¬ 
serving the “fundamentals”. Relinquishing things of minor 
importance in the status quo for the sake of preserving 
the main thing is the procedure which consciousness periodi¬ 
cally is forced to perform while it is not able and not 
willing to be reconciled with social progress. And conser¬ 
vatism performs this procedure not only during its swing to 
the right, but also during the process of a constant painful 
accommodation with liberal innovations. The basic difference 
between the two variants of this procedure is that by evolv¬ 
ing towards liberalism, conservatism makes a definite con¬ 
cession to the objective demands of social development, 
while upon becoming transformed into right-wing radicalism, 
conservatism goes backwards, both in words and deed, 
towards its fetishes of yesterday. As a result, conservatism 
becomes so alienated from the status quo that it begins 
to forfeit its right to be called conservatism. From a 
guardian of “law and order” it becomes its violator. Its 
adventurism grows by leaps and bounds, it takes opposi¬ 
tional catch-slogans from the liberals and even from the 
Left. Regardless of consistency, it tries to make use of 
the widest possible spectrum of social protest. 

Right-wing radicalism’s profound internal dependence on 
conservatism, both genetic and in substance, predetermines 
the basic identity of their ideological substratum. While 
examining conservative consciousness, we have already 
noted that it is formed mainly on the basis of ideological 
structures borrowed from other traditions and transformed 
to a certain degree. This is also true of right-wing radi¬ 
calism, with the only difference that whereas the ideology 
of conservatism is “secondary”, the ideological substratum 
of the right-wing types of consciousness is “tertiary”, 
since basically it represents a borrowed and transformed 
(sometimes substantially) ideology of conservatism. 
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The closeness of conservative and right-wing radical con¬ 
sciousness is also expressed in a similarity of their social 
and socio-psychological bases. 

One can say that the degree of the political success of 
right-wing radicalism is in direct proportion to the scale 
of the mood of social protest which is identifiable in 
the ideological structures of conservatism in its rightward 
shift. 

The process of activating and disseminating social dis¬ 
content and protest never represents a straight-line 
movement from active support for the existing order to a 
clearly apprehended need for a real social alternative. 
Discontent is usually caused by a systematic practice of 
infringing the rights of a definite social group, arous¬ 
ing in its consciousness a stable feeling of injustice in¬ 
flicted by the dominant order and a wish to change it. 

The next phase in the development of social discontent 
is the search for initial causes of injustice on the 
basis of the generalization of real experience. But this 
step in the absence of a sufficiently strong influence (at 
least from the point of view of the possibility of an impact 
on mass consciousness) of a “subjective factor”, capable 
of providing a scientifically substantiated answer to sore 
questions, often turns out to be false. The possibility of 
a false interpretation of the causes for a social crisis 
sharply increases when it is a question of the conscious¬ 
ness of a petty-bourgeois type, the very social nature of 
which hampers an objective analysis of social processes. 

The evolution of social protest that gives birth to right- 
wing radicalism is explained to a large degree by the in¬ 
ability of the individual to find a real community, the 
defense of whose positions would at the same time be a de¬ 
fense of the individual’s own interests. Mass consciousness 
leading to reactionary rebellion sharply feels the presence 
of social antagonisms, and sees in their elimination with 
the help of radical means the only solution to the pressing 
problems of society. However, the model of an “organic” 
society, to which right-wing radicalism strives, is based 
on a completely false interpretation of the substance of 
the basic antagonism which is to be eliminated. 

This may be interpreted, for example, as an antagonism 
between races, between ethnic groups, between an individ¬ 
ual proprietor and the state, between “productive elements” 
(i.e., mostly people engaged in the production sector of the 
economy) and the “nonproductive” intellectuals, between 
groups differing in the amount of their incomes. In all 
these versions right-wing radical consciousness seeks to 
represent “the nation”, “the people”, “the majority” 
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who are oppressed and exploited in all ways by the all- 
mighty minority who have usurped political and economic 
power. Correspondingly, the way out of the social crisis is 
seen in struggle by the “nation” united on the basis of 
this or that motive against the usurpers, the overthrow of 
their rule and the reorganization of the whole of society 
on the basis of an “organically united” race, an ethnic 
group, the mass of proprietor-individuals, a community of 
“producers” and so on. A social protest channeled in this 
direction produces in this way an especially conservative, 
to be more exact, reactionary result: not simply the pre¬ 
servation of the existing system of social relations, 
but a restoration of its obsolete, archaic forms. 

The self-identification of an individual protesting 
against the existing order with such a false community 
becomes possible only under conditions when his protest 
does not transcend the borders of the consciousness of 
the petty proprietor, who defends above all his individual 
conditions for existence, who limits himself to them and 
therefore is unable to discover a real community that re¬ 
veals to him a social future. It is precisely on the ques¬ 
tion of private property that the conservatism of the ruling 
class, evolving towards the right, and the petty-bourgeois 
rebelliousness find common ground for their right-wing 
radical symbiosis. 

Despite their common attitude to private property, the 
two tendencies, on the basis of the merging of which right- 
wing radicalism exists, in the final analysis exclude one 
another. The conservatism of the upper crust, appearing in 
the form of a crude, straightforward defense of private 
property, represents a last ditch, a frenzied attempt to 
save a social system which is falling apart. Contrariwise, 
the petty-bourgeois protest of the lower strata, assuming 
a right-wing radical form, is only the start of the radical- 
ization of the more backward section of the masses, a 
process the logical development of which may bring its 
participants, or at least part of them, to a struggle to 
topple the existing order. 

To achieve their aims the right-wing radicals resort to 
different methods of political action, which, however, are 
united by a striving to destroy democracy. Claiming the role 
of a defender of the “middle class”, and even the driving 
force in its fight against “conspiracy in high places” and 
castigating contemporary liberalism as a weapon of the oli¬ 
garchy, right-wing radicalism inevitably gravitates towards 
other forms of political action than those that constitute 
a norm for basic bourgeois political trends and parties. 

The propaganda of the right-wing radicals is of a pogrom 
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nature, actually denying their political opponents, primar¬ 
ily, the left-wing forces, their legitimate right to exist. 
Any kind of pluralism is quite alien to right-wing radical 
consciousness. This propaganda', into the bargain, is aimed 
at undermining the prestige of the ruling elite and of all 
bourgeois-democratic institutions. 

A special type of political organization characteristic 
of right-wing radicalism is secret societies or sects with 
a more or less hard structure, bureaucratic centralism, and 
strict ideological orthodoxy. Resting on the sects as 
organizations of leaders, functionaries and activist 
cadres, right-wing radicalism at the same time takes ad¬ 
vantage of methods of mass political mobilization, viz. 
protest campaigns against certain actions by the govern¬ 
ment, the nomination of charismatic leaders at elections, 
a skilled use of television, and the establishment of 
parties outside the two-party system. All these methods 
of work among the masses have one characteristic trait: 
the activity or the masses is precisely regulated and 
directed from above, the intermediary instances linking 
the rank and file of the movement with the leadership 
operate solely “from top to bottom’ 7 . Inner-party democracy 
is strictly proscribed for right-wing radical movements 
due to the objective incompatibility of the political 
trends that have brought them to life. At the same time 
the combination of bureaucracy and elitism with which 
the right-wing radical leaders direct their following often 
results in the latter (at least partially) easily being 
coopted by other political trends. This circumstance only 
increases the hatred of the right-wing radicals for democra¬ 
cy, increases their intolerance of political opponents. 

Right-wing radicals, denying the legitimacy of bourgeois 
democracy, preaching the cult of force, and regarding them¬ 
selves as “fighters against tyranny”, take to the path of 
civil disobedience, of replacing state police functions with 
a system of private political spying, and, finally, of out¬ 
right physical terror.A typical example of their rhetoric is 
a quotation from the right-wing radical newspaper National 
Spotlight. (Dec. 15, 1975): “We have those who caution,‘Work 
within the system! Never challenge a law except as a plain¬ 
tiff in court in a civil action! As long as a “law” is on 
the books it is your sacred obligation to obey it! Your only 
recourse is to petition your congressman or legislator to 
change it!’... In short, there is no way to patch up social¬ 
ism. It must be resisted and challenged, as our Founding Fa¬ 
thers resisted and challenged the British... They knew that 
a ‘higher law’ had to be supported... Patriots must strike 
hard and they must strike immediately. Tomorrow you will 
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be a slave and will only have slave-tools to resist with.” 

Terrorist groups play a special role among the right-wing 
radicals, for private terror, all the more physical terror, 
as a downright crime, represents the most direct, frank and 
brutal challenge to law and order that can be made by a po¬ 
litical body. But private terror is not only a challenge to 
law and order; as an attempt to usurp the right to physical 
coercion, which is a prerogative of the state, it is a 
direct substitution, an usurpation of state power. 

However, the fact that the right-wing radical terrorists 
actually act outside the law and that they dispute one of 
the sovereign rights of the state, is very seldom openly 
recognized by the state itself. Firstly, right-wing terror 
serves the same class objectives as the activities of the 
bourgeois state. Secondly, the state itself exercises 
physical terror for political objectives, and it does this 
on an incomparably larger scale than the right-wing radi¬ 
cals. Thirdly, one should take into account the existence 
in the United States of strong and deep historical tradi¬ 
tions of private political violence, originating from the 
specific traits of the country’s development. (See V.E. Pet¬ 
rovsky, Lynch Law. Essays on the History of T errorism and 
Intolerance in the USA, Moscow, 1967, in Russian.) 

The bourgeois state, as experience shows, takes steps to 
protect its monopoly on terror mainly in those cases when 
an act violating this monopoly hampers the activity of the 
state in spheres vital for the bourgeoisie. The strictness 
of these measures, however, only in rare cases accords with 
the graveness of the crime perpetrated: the contradictions 
between separate links of the state apparatus, reflecting 
the infighting of the bourgeoisie, result in the interaction 
between state and private terror having a restraining im¬ 
pact on the attempts to restrict this latter terror. Thus, 
the activities of the right-wing terrorists present a con¬ 
tradictory picture; on the one hand, these terrorists are 
regularly brought to trial for breaking the law, and they 
operate more or less secretly; on the other hand, it is as 
regularly discovered that the terrorist organizations have 
secret patrons within the law enforcement bodies. 

Applying a wide range of methods of struggle for power, 
right-wing radicalism always has in reserve an option for an 
extra-legal seizure of power by a coup, preferably a mili¬ 
tary coup. The right-wing radicals attach special importance 
to work in the army, and usually they find sympathy and 
backing among the military. They invariably side with the 
military in all conflicts within the ruling elite whether 
it be a question of Pentagon appropriations, or the role of 
the generals in elaborating and realizing military policy. 
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Speaking of the specific traits of right-wing radical 
consciousness in the United States, it is necessary to 
stress the organic interconnection between the phenomenon 
of right-wing radicalism and the level of the development 
of the crisis tendencies in society. Pragmatic conservatism, 
an inert attachment to the socio-political status quo, is 
most characteristic of the ruling class when it does not 
apprehend a serious threat to its positions. Only a situa¬ 
tion of acute crisis can give rise to sharp dissatisfaction 
among the bourgeoisie at the ineffectiveness of conservatism 
and an urge to create more dynamic, more aggressive forms 
of struggle against social change. The scale of the spread¬ 
ing and influence of right-wing radical consciousness, as 
a rule, is in direct proportion to the scale of the crisis. 
Thus, the socio-political crisis of the late ‘60s led to 
a marked weakening of the impact of conservatism among 
the nonmonopolistic bourgeoisie, while at the same time 
within the ranks of the financial oligarchy a different con¬ 
sensus was formed — for modernizing conservatism and ex¬ 
panding its base. The oligarchy, more objectively assessing 
the situation, did not at all consider this crisis fatal 
for the social foundations, and it favored only a dosed 
form of authoritarian methods, at the same time making 
a series of liberal concessions, both in foreign and home 
policy. This resulted in right-wing radicalism having 
to be satisfied with the role of an auxiliary force, acting, 
in the final analysis, in the interests of a wider coalition 
of conservative forces led by President Nixon. All attempts 
to transcend the framework of this role aroused sharp dis¬ 
satisfaction within the monopolistic circles, which assessed 
them as a threat to political stability, and they inevitably 
ended unsuccessfully. 

A mass protest against the status quo, which assumes 
a right-radical form, is even more unstable. The natural 
evolution of a protest of the masses against the oligarchy, 
which initially develops as right-wing radicalism, in due 
course inevitably comes into collision with the main stream 
of this trend, determined by its leading elements which 
represent the interests of the ruling class. The incompati¬ 
bility of the tendencies on the basis of which right-wing 
radicalism is formed sooner or later becomes evident to the 
bulk of those who adhere to it. As a consequence the move¬ 
ment is shaken from within and it splits into rival group¬ 
ings, which in the end weakens its potential. 

From this it follows that right-wing radical consciousness 
can be a stable form of political consciousness only for a 
narrow circle of politically committed persons—profession¬ 
al or semi-professional leaders and activists, while right- 
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wing radicalism as a mass phenomenon finds expression 
mainly in the form of outbreaks of mass political activity, 
arising from crisis situations. The scale and concrete 
forms of these outbreaks differ depending on the situation: 
a mass right-wing radical protest may arise in the form of 
a purely local and short-term campaign against a definite 
measure imposed by the authorities (for example, against 
school bussing in Detroit in 1971, and in Boston in 1974- 
1975) or in the form of a more prolonged and broader move¬ 
ment aimed at changing the balance of political forces in 
the country during a nation-wide crisis situation (for 
example, the George Wallace for President campaign in the 
late ‘60s and the early ‘70s and the New Right movement of 
the late ‘70s and early ‘80s). The instability of the mass 
base, certainly, weakens this trend, but it does not at all 
turn it into a “paper tiger”. As history teaches, in a si¬ 
tuation of an extremely acute social crisis an outbreak of 
right-wing radicalism may play a decisive role in sharply 
changing a political regime, in consequence of which the 
shaky postulates of right-wing radical consciousness receive 
a mighty support in the form of state coercion. In less 
critical situations, however, outbreaks of right-wing 
radicalism do not exert a decisive influence on the fate of 
a political regime, their instability to a certain degree 
constitutes an earnest of their repetition. 

Right-wing radicalism, which is objectively a form of 
disorientation of mass protest, fulfills this function the 
better the more amorphous its ideology and the organization 
of its mass base. A systematically organized participation 
by the masses in a right-wing radical movement inevitably 
explodes it from within, while occasional participation by 
the masses in this movement, with a constant change of 
slogans and with an effective isolation of its rank and 
file from the guidance of the movement, blunts the dis¬ 
enchantment or the masses and, in the end, protects the 
movement (at least for some time) from disintegration. 

One should also note the circumstance that a simultaneous 
“protest on two fronts” tvpical of right-wing radicalism — 
against both a ruling oligarchy and a democratic opposi¬ 
tion— creates the possibility for a purely eclectic combina¬ 
tion within the framework of one and the same movement of 
positions inherent in different types of political con¬ 
sciousness. Besides orthodox right-wing radicals, the move¬ 
ment can also embrace conservatives, who prefer to ignore 
the slogans of the populists, seeing the movement as an 
instrument for the defense of the fundamentals of an exist¬ 
ing order, and the populists, who are attracted to the 
movement primarily by the fierce attacks staged by the 










right-wing radicals against the oligarchy, and by their dec¬ 
larations in defense of the “ordinary man”. 

Although within the framework of the right-wing radical 
tradition of the American political consciousness there 
appear and coexist types personifying different socio-pol¬ 
itical principles and orientations and resting on different 
social bases, they possess to this or that degree a number 
of common features, the sum-total of which constitutes the 
basic ideological content of the right-wing radical tradi¬ 
tion in the United States. 

Among these common traits militant nationalism probably 
plays the leading role. “Americanists”, “patriots”, and 
“nationalists” are the beloved self-designations of the 
right-wing radicals. Only a right-wing radical party 
claims the title of “The American Party”. One of the best 
known terrorist groups of the right-wing radicals bears the 
name of Minutemen, an analogy with the legendary militia 
of the War of Independence. Right-wing publications 
make wide use of “patriotic” symbols: the star-spangled 
flag, the bell of liberty, the bald eagle, the Founding 
Fathers and so on. This fetishism, however, simply boils 
down to the opposition of a specifically interpreted “na¬ 
tional unity” to the ideas of class struggle within the 
framework of the nation and, at the same time, to the ideas 
of internationalism, cosmopolitanism, global mutual depend¬ 
ence and so on. All types of right-wing radical conscious¬ 
ness inevitably refer to the category of the “nation”, which 
is regarded in the ideal as a self-contained, organic 
hierarchical community. Class struggle within the nation and 
legitimacy of any supranational interests are rejected as 
running counter to the natural course of things. The need 
for national unity is motivated by a presence of foreign 
and internal threats to the existence of the nation. 

All this would have been just a simplified version of 
traditionalist conservatism had it not been for two things. 
First, unlike conservatism, radicalism refuses to recognize 
the possibility of reaching “national unity” on the basis 
of the existing conditions of bourgeois democracy. Second¬ 
ly, right-wing radicalism expresses not simply an opposition 
to the class struggle and to “internationalism”, ready to 
compromise in the name of “national unity”, but it demands 
an immediate achievement of “national unity” with the help 
of radical methods and its preservation as a necessary 
condition for the continued existence of capitalism. 

Right-wing radicalism believes that the way to ensuring 
“national unity” lies in “purging” the nation of those ele¬ 
ments and institutions whose existence is conducive to 
class conflicts. It is a question, first, of the forces that 
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directly defend the interests of the working class, pri¬ 
marily, of the Communist Party. Secondly, 1 'ight-wing radi¬ 
calism relegates to the “enemies of national unity” forces 
that recognize, although wathin certain limits, the legiti¬ 
macy of the class struggle as a norm of political life. 

Castigating liberalism, right-wing radical consciousness 
pays special attention to the liberal elements of the ruling 
class, whom it regards as mostly responsible for the 
“disintegration of the nation”. From the point of view of 
right-wing radicalism the liberalism of the upper crust is 
not an expression of weakness or short-sightedness on the 
part of a section of the ruling class, it is not a conces¬ 
sion to the people, but a contemplated policy of a small 
ruling elite, who already wields enormous power and strives 
to make this power absolute. 

The myth about a “natural superiority” of the Americans 
over other nations is a necessary component of right-wing 
radical nationalism. In the John Birch Society publication 
American Opinion, for example, one can find the following 
assertion: 

“While Americans were and are kin to all the world, they 
are now also different from all the rest of the world — 
somehow a special breed, though composed of various 
strains. 

“Our common characteristics are due to the American ex¬ 
perience, but before concluding that this means environment 
is more decisive than heredity, we must recall that the 
decision to come to America required a trait of enterprise, 
of aggression if you like (or even if you don’t), which 
would seem to have a genetic base, though by no means 
confined to the nationality or race. There are bold, curi¬ 
ous types in every nation and every race, though among 
countries long settled there may well be significant sta¬ 
tistical differences in the frequency of such types... 

“But all those variations are due to centuries of inter¬ 
acting natural selection and cultural development. What 
happened when America was colonized by Europeans in the 
XVI, XVII, and XVIII Centuries was that the forbidding 
prospect beyond the Atlantic served as a screening device 
to separate the men from the boys, to use a colloquialism, 
or (to put the matter more gravely) to insure an above- 
average quotient of audacity... They were the most daring 
examples of Europe’s Renaissance man, they were the Sev¬ 
enteenth Century’s representatives of high seriousness in 
religion; they were the Eighteenth Century’s truest English 
gentry.” 1 


1 American Opinion, Vo!. XIX, No. 4, April 1976, pp, 26-27. 
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Racism is a necessary component of right-wing radical 
consciousness, although it may be manifest in varying 
degrees. The absolutization of race and ethnic differ¬ 
ences between individuals is needed by right-wing radi¬ 
cal consciousness as an old, tried-out means for moulding 
an unauthentic community as opposed to class differ¬ 
ences. One type of right-wing radicalism presupposes the 
direct preaching of race hatred, when race features are 
advanced as a basis for “national unification”, that is, 
when the “restoration of the race purity” of the nation 
is declared to be essential for this “unification”. 

Far more common, however, is the use of racism as an 
auxiliary means to mould mass conceptions of an “authen¬ 
tic” community. In examining the basis of “national unity”, 
other types of right-wing radicalism shift the emphasis 
to features not linked to race origin; still they actively 
support race demarcation as a “natural” form of social 
organization and stubbornly oppose all attempts to eliminate 
race segregation. 

During the past 15 years the racist principle of right- 
wing radicalism has been greatly stimulated and “substan¬ 
tiated” due to growing resentment and disenchantment 
among American society over some aspects of government 
policy in the field of race relations. The criticism of 
this policy is by no means a monopoly of the racists; in 
the ‘70s this criticism became widely spread and af¬ 
fected practically all types of political consciousness, 
including the consciousness of the black Americans. However, 
the conservatives and right-wing radicals made the biggest 
political capital (at least at the beginning) out of the 
revision of the liberal reformism of the ‘60s. To a certain 
degree the traditional antiintegration stand of the right 
wing was a forecast which came true: for one of the main 
reasons of the crisis of Washington’s policy on the race 
question was the fierce, many-sided, skillful resistance 
put up to it by the right wing. 

Liberal reformism in the field of race relations is con¬ 
demned by the right-wing radicals, firstly, as an expression 
of government interference into a kind of “natural course 
of things” which presupposes an inherent superiority of 
whites over nonwhites and a minimal level of relationship 
between the races; secondly, as “illegal coercion” of the 
white majority into race integration in public life, as a 
trampling on individual rights and the rights of the states 
by the almighty federal government; thirdly, as an economic 
exploitation of the whites, part of whose incomes is alien¬ 
ated by the same “big government” in the form of taxation, 
which is then transferred to the nonwhite poor as “welfare”. 
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A prominent trait among those inherited by right-wing 
radicalism from its conservative forefathers is traditional¬ 
ism. The significance of this element of right-wing radical 
consciousness sharply increased during the mid-‘70s in 
the conditions of a real traditionalistic boom that embraced 
the American middle class. Right-wing radicalism received 
a mighty shot in the arm from the real mass sentiments of 
the so-called “moral majority”, and it modified its own 
positions accordingly. 

The traditionalist orientation of the right-wing radicals 
was formulated in the early ‘80s in one of their program 
booklets in the following manner: 

“The issues of abortion, the meaning of the equal rights 
amendment, and whether the state should legitimize all 
alternative life-styles and living arrangements ... reflect 
a deep ... chasm between two radically distinct and dia¬ 
metrically opposed moral visions of humanity... 

“The struggle is between the Judeo-Christian ethic, based 
on God-given eternal law, and the secular humanist ortho¬ 
doxy that rejects God and traditional values. In the secular 
humanist world review, man, individually and collectively, 
has the absolute power, based on purely human will and 
reason, to determine all choices that will fulfill his 
individual and collective well-being.” 1 

Right-wing radical consciousness in general tends to 
exaggerate the role of the moral factor in the life of 
society. The panicky fear experienced by right-wing radicals 
in face of current socio-political change forces them to 
search for the unchangeable, eternal, stable, and intran¬ 
sient to which they cling in order to keep their head above 
water, and, at the same time, to take their bearings in 
order to understand the nature of the events that oppress 
them. Nationalistic fetishes and race or ethnic affiliation 
provide them with some degree of confidence in themselves 
and in their political orientation, but here a far greater 
role is played by the “God-given eternal laws”, their view 
of the world and the related rigid, dogmatic norms of ethics 
and morality. Compliance with this “law”, the regulation of 
the behavior of individuals by some “moral code”, streng¬ 
thened by legal norms, is regarded as almost the most im¬ 
portant condition for the normal functioning of society. 
Correspondingly, any crisis phenomenon in society — from 
stagflation to the failure of the foreign policy of the 
state—can be treated as an effect of “moral degradation”, 
caused in turn by a negation of the divine principle. 

1 Onalee McGraw, The Family, Feminism and the Therapeutic State, 
Washington, 1980, p. 17. 








In the United States right-wing radicalism is inseparab¬ 
ly linked with religious fundamentalism, above all with 
Protestant fundamentalism. Fundamentalists forms of reli¬ 
gious consciousness are similar to right-wing radicalism, 
primarily in that in both cases the genetic basis of con¬ 
sciousness is a specific combination of conservative¬ 
reactionary and radical-rebellious elements. Affiliation to 
corresponding denominations does not mean, of course, an 
inevitable identification with right-wing radical political 
trends, but it serves for the bulk of American right-wing 
radicals, especially for the rank and file of their move¬ 
ments, as a necessary condition for such an identification. 

Religious fundamentalism is vitally necessary for right- 
wing radicalism. If we consider political conflicts in 
absolute categories of good and evil, inspired accordingly 
by God and the devil, then a reconciliation of such con¬ 
flicts is ruled out as unthinkable. If communism, liberal¬ 
ism, and secular humanism are declared schemes of the 
devil, then it turns out to be the duty of every “true 
believer” to do away with these ills. A political program 
built on such grounds is inevitably characterized by extreme 
intolerance and authoritarianism. Simultaneously, the re¬ 
ligious element of right-wing radical consciousness also 
serves as justification of anticipated failure in resolving 
the eternal conflict and alleviates the right-wing radical’s 
disenchantment — for if he takes on the devil himself he is 
sure to lose, while even small, temporary successes con¬ 
stitute an enormous victory. 

The central place in the “moral code” of the right-wing 
radical consciousness belongs to the ethics of the patri¬ 
archal family. According to Merrill Root, an ideologist of 
right-wing radicalism, “we revere the family as a unit based 
on continuity of blood and purpose and meaning, on a spir¬ 
itual culture, on a psychic entity... Thus the family, in 
its integrity, is a chief fortress for our God, against 
relativism, pragmatism, existentialism, and the collective 
tyranny of the state—or of the ‘democratic’ mass.” 1 “Strong 
families and strong leaders built this country,” Harold 
Voth, leader of the movement “in defense of the family”, 
has declared, “and strong families and strong leaders will 
save it.” 2 

The “strong family”, revered by the right-wing radicals, 
hinges on implicit one-man management and the authority 
of the father—the “bread-winner”; the social role of women 


1 American Opinion, March 1966, p. 39. 

2 See R. Viguerie, The New Right: We’re Ready to Lead , Falls Church, 
Virginia, 1980, p. 196. 
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should be restricted to running the household; children are 
brought up in conditions of strict discipline and loyalty 
towards “my home, my castle”; extramarital ties are ex¬ 
cluded, and sex is treated according to the Bible—as a sin 
justified only by the need for reproduction. 

The patriarchal-authoritarian ideal of a “strong family” 
is extremely important for right-wing radical consciousness. 
The family is regarded as a natural, basic, God-blessed 
social community, linking the individual with the nation 
via other than class and political ties. 

As such, the family is ordained to serve as the foundation 
of social stability, a kind of damper on social and politi¬ 
cal dissatisfaction. So far as the individual finds support 
in the family to accomplish his objectives, so far as the 
family helps him to overcome (or live with) the difficulties 
he comes up against, his urge to join forces with other in¬ 
dividuals in political organizations to confront the state 
with social demands is weakened. In the words of one neo¬ 
conservative ideologist, the family is the only “department 
of health, education and welfare that works”. 1 

The “strong family” is ordained to make the management 
of society easier in other respects too. The individual, 
getting accustomed within the framework of the family to 
authoritarian norms for adopting decisions, to a hierarchi¬ 
cal distribution of social roles, to obedience and self- 
restraint for the sake of the common good, is supposed to 
assimilate a definite type of political conduct, making him 
an “exemplary citizen”, who does not create problems for 
the ruling elite. 

This “strong family” ideal propagated by the right wing 
was not interesting even for some right-wing ideologists 
way back in the ‘60s. In the ‘70s, however, it received 
a new and considerable articulation in the conditions of 
the actual process of the disintegration of the traditional 
bourgeois family in the United States. This process is 
expressed in an enormous growth in the number of divorces, 
in the forfeiting by men 6f many of their privileges in 
regard to women, in the spreading of “alternative forms” 
of family and sexual relations, built on hedonism and the 
negation of many traditional' ethic norms, and in a sharpen¬ 
ing of the conflict of the generations. Right-wing radical 
consciousness explains all these phenomena as the effect 
of the schemes of the liberal-reformists obsessed with 
ideas of “modernization” and “perfection” of society, 
or due to the atheists bent on destroying the religious 
foundation of the traditional family, or due to the Commu- 


1 Quoted in: Onalee McGraw, op. cit., p. 20. 
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nists engaging in “subversive activities” against America. 

“The struggle for the family is ... an undeclared civil 
war, whose outcome will determine how our society defines 
itself,” 1 writes Onalee McGraw. In this “civil war”, the 
right wing comes out under the slogan of a comprehensive 
“moral counterrevolution”, obstructing the approval of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the US Constitution, demanding 
a ban on abortion, the establishment of a strict “moral” 
censorship of the mass media, a radical revision of the 
school curriculums in order to wipe out all the ideas that 
in one way or another “undermine traditional ethics”, a 
purge of the teaching staffs, the abrogation of the practice 
of school desegregation, a resumption of the daily prayers 
held in the classrooms, the legalization of corporal punish¬ 
ment for the pupils, harsher court measures against juvenile 
crime and so on. “Textbooks have become absolutely ob¬ 
scene and vulgar,” says one of the appeals of the extreme 
right to “clean up America”. “Many of them are openly at¬ 
tacking the integrity of the Bible... Darwinian evolution 
is taught from kindergarten right through high school.” 
(See: Phi Delta Kappa, May 1980, p. 609.) 

Individualism, as stated above, not only does not hinder 
the forming of a protesting consciousness under the slogans 
of militant nationalism and racism, but it constitutes a 
necessary condition for this process. Only a consciousness 
that in its protest keeps within narrow borders of individ¬ 
ual proprietary interests is capable of assuming that “na¬ 
tional renewal” by banning the class struggle, routing 
the left-wing forces and the labor movement, by replacing 
the existing “chaos” with a corporative “order” resting on 
the gun, and preparations for a general war to “save Western 
civilization” represent a “radical” way out of the crisis 
of contemporary capitalist society. 

From the point of view of right-wing radical consciousness 
an individual has been endowed by nature with a dual quali¬ 
ty, that of a producer and a proprietor. Both sides oi this 
quality are given an extended meaning: the proprietor side 
includes every person who owns any kind of property, while 
to the producer side are relegated practically all those 
engaged in the private sector. This cheap popular print has 
no place for contradictions between the worker (who is 
regarded as a producer, as far as he works for a private 
company, and also as a proprietor, as he has his own house 
and car and some of the stock of this company) and the 
owner of the company (a proprietor, once he owns capital, 
and a “producer”, as he has invested this capital into 


1 O. McGraw, op. cit., p. 17. 
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production, and, perhaps, takes part in running the enter¬ 
prise). The only differences remaining between the two 
individuals, which cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
serve as fertile soil for any conflict between them, are 
the difference in the size of their property, explained 
by virtue of education, heredity, and so on, and the 
difference in the content of the “productive” role, ex¬ 
plained by the division of functions between labor and 
capital. The absence of formal obstacles to the worker, who 
decides to put his savings into his own business, should 
ensure the individual the possibility of freely substituting 
one “production function” for another. It is supposed that 
the model works the better the wider scope there is for the 
play of market forces. 

Here right-wing radicalism once more repeats the conserva¬ 
tive postulates, this time of a libertarian fashion, widely 
publicized by the associations of employers. The difference 
between right-wing radical individualism and conservative 
individualism is that, while presenting this model as an 
ideal, right-wing radical consciousness at the same time 
admits that reality is quite some distance away from this 
model. The essence of the matter, from the viewpoint of 
right-wing radicalism, is that the producers-proprietors, 
who form a “middle class” and constitute the bulk of the 
population, are being exploited by the “parasitic” sections 
of the population through a mighty government apparatus 
which is increasingly restricting the freedom of the market. 
The conflicts and contradictions within this “middle class” 
are therefore explained by pressures from outside that 
distort the natural play of market forces and deplenish 
the wealth of the producers-proprietors. 

The coalition of the “enemies of the middle class” in¬ 
cludes those who one way or another are materially in¬ 
terested in the intensification of the economic role of the 
government, viz. the government bureaucracy, the poorest 
section of the population who live on government aid, the 
“nonproductive” intellectuals, the “Eastern Establishment” 
that has become intimately linked with the bureaucracy and 
multiplied its might thanks to the strengthening of the 
government. All these forces, the right-wing radicals as¬ 
sert, stand for “collectivism”, which is understood as a 
compulsory, governmental redistribution of the incomes from 
the pockets of the “producers” into the pockets of the 
“parasites”, supplemented by comprehensive interference by 
the government into the private life of individuals. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the destruction of the mechanism of the govern¬ 
mental redistribution of incomes, the restoration of a 
completely free market, and the suppression of the “col- 
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lectivistic” aspirations of the nonproductive section of the 
population should return internal stability and prosperity 
to the essentially homogeneous “middle class” and, conse¬ 
quently, to the whole of society. 

The unity of ownership and productive labor in the right- 
wing radical consciousness is merely formal. The right-wing 
radical protest basically represents a defense only of the 
property interests of the individual, remaining alien 
towards his labor interests. Defending the rights of the 
proprietor in opposition to governmental policy, right-wing 
radicalism defends the freedom of private enterprise. The 
laws and the government institutions which regulate the 
activities of private enterprise, the tax system, including 
the progressive taxation of incomes, the policy of stimulat¬ 
ing economic growth, which leads to inflation — all this is 
roundly condemned as an encroachment on the economic in¬ 
terests of most of the employers, primarily of small 
business, for which the bureaucratic rules and regulations, 
the growing taxes, and the laws permitting trade-union 
activity turn out to be an insufferable burden. The anti- 
etatist sentiments of the bourgeoisie are one of the most 
important sources of all the varieties of right-wing radi¬ 
calism, and they find expression especially vividly in its 
“market” variety, directly reflecting the everyday con¬ 
sciousness of the employer. 

From the point of view of the impact of the right-wing 
radical consciousness a far greater role is played by its 
claims to defend broader property interests, not directly 
linked to private enterprise as such. A corresponding slogan 
was formulated by one ideologist in the following manner: 
“Let the individual keep his dollar!” The property of the 
individual who does not belong to the class of the employ¬ 
ers, the property acquired by the sweat of his brow and 
ordained to satisfy his basic demands, is the object of 
a growing encroachment on the part of the government, whose 
policy is causing inflation and a greater tax burden. A 
complex, contradictory mechanism of a dual exploitation 
of the individual by the state-monopoly system appears in 
right-wing radical consciousness in the form of an absolute 
opposition of a “natural”, “free” market form of communion 
of individuals, making them proprietors, to an “unnatural”, 
coercive, etatist form of communion that constantly threat¬ 
ens their right to property. 

Anticommunism is a necessary attribute of right-wing 
radical consciousness, and in their political fight the 
right-wing radicals always play the role of zealous, irre¬ 
concilable enemies of the communist movement and other left- 
wing forces. Declaring their anticommunism, the right-wing 
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radicals practically never regard the “communist threat” as 
an independent source of evil, feeling an urge to deduce it 
rather from race-ethnic differences, from a striving of 
financial capital to dominate the world, even from the 
schemes of the devil. The wish of the right-wing radicals 
to find additional arguments for their anticommunism is 
explained primarily by the crisis of the more traditional, 
conventional forms of anticommunist consciousness based on 
the opposition of bourgeois democracy tocommunism. Another 
reason is that right-wing radicalism fights not only com¬ 
munism, but also bourgeois democracy and for this reason 
alone it must look for other anticommunist slogans. 

The negation of democracy by the right-wing radicals is 
not always expressed openly, the less so in America. Ap¬ 
pealing to the existing dissatisfaction of the masses, 
defending in their rhetoric the “man in the street” from 
the arbitrariness of the almighty elite, the right-wing 
radicals try to project their movement as a democratic 
“popular” trend, allegedly striving to replace false bour¬ 
geois democracy with a genuine people’s power. They casti¬ 
gate bourgeois democracy for its inability to ensure 
“national unity” and to end the class struggle of the 
workers, for allowing the poorest sections of society to 
pressure the government while at the same time hampering 
the freedom of action of the punitive organs. 

Attacking bourgeois democracy and liberalism, American 
right-wing radicals of today seldom oppose the bourgeois- 
democratic credo with a comprehensive alternative political 
system of their own. If we do not take into account the 
individual groupings that propagate a slightly renovated 
version of German fascism, then it should be admitted that 
right-wing radical consciousness has proved to be incapable 
of evolving a notion of the forms of power it would like 
to substitute for the existing system. Demanding the step¬ 
ping up of the reprisals against the democratic forces and 
against all dissention and striving to destroy democratic 
rights and civil liberties, the right-wing radicals usually 
present the matter as if they are fighting for a return to 
the “original”, “truly American” forms of a socio-political 
system, dislodged by the advancement of “collectivism”. 

This stand is sometimes interpreted by bourgeois re¬ 
searchers as a kind of romantic nostalgia which has noth¬ 
ing to do with reality. However, it appears that the matter 
is far more serious: the basic outlines of the “alternative” 
to which the right-wing radicals strive, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, are sufficiently clear-cut. It is a question 
primarily of abrogating the right of working people col¬ 
lectively to defend their interests, and, as an inevitable 







consequence of this, blocking the channels for influencing 
the state apparatus on the part of the broad public. The 
balance of strength which has become established in the po¬ 
litical system, with the organized power of the monopolies 
opposing the organized labor movement and other mass 
democratic movements (with government recognition of the 
legitimate right of these movements to fight for their 
demands), is planned to be radically changed in favor of 
the ruling class by the outlawing and liquidation of those 
“collectivistic” structures which have been formed in the 
political system as a definite counterweight to the oli¬ 
garchy, resulting from the persistent struggle waged by the 
labor movement and its allies. To confine the political 
rights of citizens to the sphere of strictly individual 
participation in politics on behalf of strictly individual 
interests in the conditions of the modern state-monopoly 
system would mean, in essence, a real ban on political 
liberties, that is, the establishment of a frank dictator¬ 
ship of the state-monopoly elite. 

Militarism as an important trait of right-wing radical 
consciousness is expressed in the apologetics of armed 
force as a means to implement the government’s foreign and 
home policy. The need of right-wing radical consciousness 
in a militaristic orientation is explained primarily by 
the fact that the task of destroying democracy can ultimate¬ 
ly be resolved only with the help of a mass use of armed 
force. Besides this, the militarism of the right-wing rad¬ 
icals is explained by their notion of the police functions 
of the state as its most natural functions. Finally, the 
army apologetics is closely linked to militant nationalism, 
which is in need of both symbols and concrete forms of the 
organization of individuals “in the name of the nation”. 

The foreign policy orientation of right-wing radical con¬ 
sciousness is based on anticommunism, on the cult of 
armed force as a means to implement foreign policy, and on 
extreme nationalism. The thesis of a “growing communist 
threat” to the West, which is incapable of offering ef¬ 
fective resistance, is the initial premise of any right-wing 
radical analysis of world development. Right-wing radical¬ 
ism deliberately rejects the idea of the historical nature 
of the world revolutionary process, and asserts that “com¬ 
munist threat” grows as the result of a secret global 
conspiracy of a section of the ruling circles in the West. 
The different types of right-wing radical consciousness 
identify this section differently (international bankers, 
international Jewry, the “intellectual elite” and so on) 
and they describe the motives and methods of this “treach¬ 
erous Establishment” in the following manner. 
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The Establishment is supranational and antinational. 
Its interests transcend national borders, it thinks in 
cosmopolitan terms and strives to take advantage of the 
national resources of the United States and of other coun¬ 
tries in the interests of its own struggle for world domi¬ 
nation; 

as distinct from the “normal” employers (“producers”), the 
Establishment is parasitic, it creates no wealth and de¬ 
prives others of their wealth by usury, taxation, nation¬ 
alization, and direct expropriation. Whereas the source of 
the enrichment of the “producer” capitalist is the free 
market, the Establishment robs the “producers” with the 
help of the state; 

the final aim of the Establishment is “collectivism” on 
a global scale under the aegis of a world state. For this 
end communism, socialism, social-democracy, the welfare 
state and also supranational formations—the United 
Nations, NATO, the International Monetary Fund and so on — 
have been “created”; 

the anticommunism of the Establishment is completely 
false, for it coexists with communism in all its manifesta¬ 
tions; at the same time it encourages the development of 
“collectivistic” tendencies in the West in the form of 
progressive taxation, the government’s social policy and 
the other trappings of the welfare state. 

From this it logically follows that the struggle of the 
United States against communism is senseless while the 
“treacherous Establishment” which rides roughshod over 
national interests continues to reign. To “save the West” 
it is necessary to dislodge the cosmopolitan elite from 
power and to set up a regime expressing the “interests of 
the nation” and engaging in an uncompromising war against 
communism. 

Advancing this strategic objective, right-wing radicalism 
at the same time defends the immediate foreign political 
demands of reaction: complete rejection of the policy of 
detente, a build-up of the military potential in order to 
achieve military superiority over the Soviet Union, the 
extended use of military force in foreign policy, more sup¬ 
port for reactionary dictatorships, no reliance on the 
reformist forces of the West and of the “third world”, and 
so on. But the right-wing radical stand on current affairs 
differs from the conservative stand in its more pronounced 
nationalistic slant. Thus, the demand to harden anticom¬ 
munism in foreign policy is formulated in the slogans for 
“national freedom”, “liberation of captive nations”, and 
so on, whilst any criticism levelled at the South African, 
South Korean and other dictatorial regimes is condemned as 


















encroachments on their “sovereignty” and “national honor”. 

Under the aegis of the fight against “international 
bankers”, the US right-wing radicals have established 
their own network oi international ties, which includes 
practically all the ultraright dictatorships of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, and also most of the neofascist 
organizations of the world, including the Italian Social 
Movement—the National Right and the National Democratic 
Party of the FRG. During the mid-‘70s, the idea of setting 
up an international anticommunist alliance (in opposition 
to the three “superpowers”), which would include the FRG, 
Japan, Taiwan, Brazil, Iran, Saudi Arabia, South Africa and 
a number of other countries, became popular among these 
circles. 1 It is indicative that the initiative in advancing 
this project be longed to the American right-wing radicals, 
who banked on acquiring an international base for their own 
struggle for power within the United States. 

Characteristically enough, the thesis regarding the sense¬ 
less struggle against communism under the existing US 
regime, and other similar attacks against Washington often 
coincide with traditional American isolationism, which 
sees in the policy of active global interventionism by the 
United States a threat to the country’s internal stability. 
Right-wing radical consciousness does not understand, and 
does not want to understand, the logic of a modern Ameri¬ 
can “empire”, based not only on military coercion, but also 
on a complex interlacing of economic and political ties, on 
a striving to accommodate to world social change and to 
take advantage of a wide range of political forces for its 
objectives. Most right-wing radicals belong to the social 
strata which are isolated from the process of foreign 
policy-making, whose interests practically are not rep¬ 
resented in this process, and, most importantly, who are far 
more concerned at the socio-political changes taking place 
inside the United States than with what is going on beyond 
the borders of their country. Nevertheless, the right-wing 
radical trend is systematically used by the militaristic 
groupings of the foreign policy elite as a strike force in 
the fight against international detente. 

The above-mentioned features of contemporary American 
right-wing radical political consciousness characterize 
it as a whole. As regards its concrete, specific expres¬ 
sions, which are spelt out in corresponding right-wing 
radical constellations, here these features are presented 
in varying measure and in different combinations — more or 
less stable and representative. This gives grounds for 


1 American Opinion, Vol. XXI, No. 3, March 1978, pp. 5-10, 81-88. 
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distinguishing three types of right-wing radical conscious¬ 
ness—radical-propertarian, radical-racist and right-popu¬ 
list. 


2. RADICAL-PROPERTARIAN CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Radical-propertarian 
consciousness is the main type of right-wing radical con¬ 
sciousness in the United States which most consistently 
personifies the “market” consciousness principles. The most 
typical representatives and active proponents of the radi¬ 
cal-propertarian ideas are the organizations and functiona¬ 
ries grouped around the John Birch Society. Whereas liber¬ 
tarianism, or anarcho-capitalism, constitutes classic 
liberalism that has evolutionized into conservatism on the 
basis of the absolutization of the economic dogmas of 
liberal consciousness, Birchism is nothing but a logical 
continuation, a subsequent stage of the same evolution, 
when the slogans of anarcho-capitalism become the ideo¬ 
logical basis of consciousness orientated, in the final 
analysis, at the establishment of a right-wing dictatorship 
in American society in order to suppress the working-class 
movement and the democratic and liberal forces. 

Originating from among the midst of the nonmonopoly 
bourgeoisie—big, middle and small—the radical-propertarian 
type reproduces many traits of the everyday consciousness 
of a provincial bourgeois, whose political activity is 
concentrated chiefly within the framework of employers as¬ 
sociations, provincial clubs of businessmen and the right 
wing of the Republican Party. This type of consciousness is 
most widely spread in areas of the South, South-West and 
mountainous states of the US, which during the postwar 
decades experienced an economic boom, linked, to a consider¬ 
able degree, with the advancement of the military-industrial 
complex. It is characterized by a feeling that the social 
changes linked with the process of a further intensification 
of the role of the government in American society and the 
enhancement of the role of the monopoly bourgeoisie and 
government bureaucracy, are catastrophic. 

As regards an assessment of radical-propertarian senti¬ 
ments, principles and orientations by the carrier of this 
consciousness (who considers himself to be a conservative), 
he is convinced that this type personifies the dominant 
consciousness of the “middle class” and fulfills the func¬ 
tion of a mechanism designed to defend this class ideolo¬ 
gically from its enemies at the top and at the bottom of 
society inside and outside America. 
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Apology for “economic freedom”, that is, freedom to 
possess private property, to a large degree determines 
the consciousness of the bulk of the American bourgeoisie 
who do not belong to the financial oligarchy. The criticism 
of socio-political reality from the point of view of the 
laissez-faire for the nonmonopoly bourgeoisie has for a 
long time been a convenient form for expressing both its 
loyalist sentiments for the oligarchy and an antimonopol- 
istic protest (when the oligarchy is accused of violating 
the rules of free competition). In the former case the spe¬ 
cial position of the monopolies in society is ignored and 
those points are stressed that are common for all capital¬ 
ists. A typical and most widely spread example of this is 
the propaganda of the employers’ associations opposed to the 
“collectivistic” and “etatist” tendencies of today. The 
second, “dissident” variant of the advocated laissez-faire, 
sanctified by American political tradition and the antitrust 
legislation, is promoting the “market” variety of today’s 
right-wing radicalism. As an opponent of all the tendencies 
(and the social and political forces that stand behind them) 
that restrict the action of the free market, the radical 
propertarian conceives socio-political reality as the 
embodiment of a global social conflict. One pole of this 
conflict is represented by the individual employer, the 
other—by his eternal enemy, the state, whose might is grow¬ 
ing all the time. The employer’s side of the conflict repre¬ 
sents, according to this model, all the boons and merits of 
civilization: private property, free competition,and private 
enterprise are regarded as the attributes of an ideal form 
of a social system, the fount of scientific and technologi¬ 
cal, economic and social progress, the natural foundation of 
a healthy morality, just legislation, a strongfamily, reli¬ 
gion and liberties. The opposite pole is absolutely nega¬ 
tive; here you have the right of political coercion, bu¬ 
reaucratic interference in the natural course of events, 
the tyranny and arbitrariness of the authorities, the burden 
of taxation, behind-the-scenes intrigues and the politicians 
playing up to the crowd. The rapid development of the “col¬ 
lectivistic” tendencies of this pole createsa deadly ..danger 
to the “most perfect” social system mankind has ever known. 

In an attempt to explain the emergence of this threat, 
the Birchists, proceeding from a militant apology of private 
enterprise, deliberately exclude a search for the causes 
of the etatization of social life within the development 
of the capitalist form of ownership itself. And they are 
fundamentally opposed to a historical approach towards 
these socio-political phenomena and processes. This in 
part is due to the fact that radical propertarianism as a 
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“provincial”, “conventional” type of consciousness lacks the 
elementary culture of an historical and social analysis. 
However, the main reason for the antihistorical approach 
inherent in this consciousness apparently lies elsewhere. An 
historical approach is dangerous for it inevitably reveals 
the narrowness and anachronism of the radical-propertarian 
conceptions, knocks the Birchists off balance, and actually 
deprives them of any hope of realizing their social ideals. 
On the other hand, Birchism (and right-wing radicalism in 
general), as a rebellious form of consciousness, sees in 
any reference to the objective causes of the changes taking 
place in society a serious factor for demobilizing the 
forces of protest. Acting ultimately in the interests of 
preserving the fundamentals of capitalism, and striving 
to ensure for itself a mass base, right-wing radicalism has 
to trace the course of events taking an undesirable direc¬ 
tion for it in factors which can be eliminated without af¬ 
fecting the basis of the system. Hence the constant striving 
by the radical-propertarianist to shift the accent in social 
analysis to the “subjective factor”, above 11 to identify¬ 
ing those responsible for the social ills. 

As a result, you have the “conspiracy theory”, with the 
help of which the Birchist strives to explain away all the 
fundamental changes taking place in society, including, of 
course, the growing role of the state in the USA. Here is 
a typical description of a “conspiracy” belonging to the 
founder of the John Birch Society, Robert Welch: “For appro¬ 
ximately two hundred years there has been in existence an 
International Master Conspiracy with a self-perpetuating 
Inner Circle of control. All the actions of that Conspiracy, 
which include every amoral crime, massive deception, and 
ruthless cruelty known to man, have been aimed at making a 
top circle of Insiders the absolute and tyrannical rulers of 
the whole human race. The intermediate aim of these Insid¬ 
ers consists of gradually gaining more and more power until 
they have brutally enslaved the total population of the 
earth. Their unchanging strategy for this Satanic accom¬ 
plishment calls for the destruction of all religion, of all 
previously existing governments, and of all traditional 
human institutions. This is so that their ‘new world order’ 
... can be imposed on the resulting chaos, misery and de¬ 
spair...” (American Opinion, Vol. XVII, No. 11, December 
1974, p. 56.). 

“Why is all this so important?” the Birchist journal ex¬ 
plained in 1976. “It is so important because the millions 
of Americans who now feel hopeless in the face of ‘bad 
luck’ can reasonably be expected to get mad enough to do 
something when they realize that Kissinger 8c Company are 









destroying us deliberately. Entrenched ‘stupid’ leadership 
and a consistent run of ‘bad luck’ makes our defeat ‘in¬ 
evitable’, as the Communists claim. But a Conspiracy can 
be exposed and beaten.” 1 

“Those who believe that major world events result from 
planning are laughed at for believing in the ‘conspiracy 
theory of history’,” writes Gary Allen, a leading publicist 
of the John Birch Society. “Of course, no one in this modern 
day and age really believes in the conspiracy theory of 
history—except those who have taken the time to study the 
subject. When you think about it, there are really only two 
theories of history. Either things happen by accident nei¬ 
ther planned nor caused by anybody, or they happen because 
they are planned and somebody causes them to happen. In 
reality, it is the ‘accidental theory of history’ preached 
in the unhallowed Halls of Ivy which should be ridiculed. 
Otherwise, why does every recent administration make the 
same mistakes as the previous ones? Why do they repeat 
the errors of the past which produce inflation, depression 
and war? Why does our State Department ‘stumble’ from one 
Communist-aiding ‘blunder’ to another? If you believe it is 
all an accident or the result of mysterious and unexplain¬ 
able tides of history, you will be regarded as an ‘intel¬ 
lectual’ who understands that we live in a complex world. 
If you believe that something like 32,496 consecutive 
coincidences over the past forty years stretches the law of 
averages a bit, you are a kook!” 2 

The modern Birchist variant of the “conspiracy theory” 
has its ideological origin, firstly, in the anti-Masonic 
sentiments which were widespread among the American right 
wing in the 19th century, and which considered the primary 
cause of social ills to be the collusion of powerful indivi¬ 
duals united in the Mason lodges; secondly, in the anti¬ 
semitism of the first half of the 20th century, which 
actively nourished the nazi movement in Germany, the United 
States and other countries (the demagogy regarding a “cons¬ 
piracy of world Jewry”); and finally, in McCarthyism, which 
treated the “conspiracy” as a communist one and which expla¬ 
ined the foreign policy failures of the United States by 
treachery, by the “presence of Soviet agents” in the Admini¬ 
stration and in the political and public organizations. And 
the traditional petty-bourgeois criticism of the monopolies, 
accusing them of “collusion aimed at destroying free trade”, 
also had a definite impact on the formation of Birchism. 


American Opinion, Vol. XIX, No. 1, January 1976, p. 48. 

2 Gary Allen, None Dare Call It Conspiracy, Rossmoor, California, 
s.a.,pp. 8-9. 
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At the early stage of its existence Birchism treated the 
conspiracy thesis mainly in the spirit of McCarthyism, as 
a “communist conspiracy”. The McCarthy variety of anti¬ 
communism remains one of the fundamentals of Birchism, 
fulfilling the function of a kind of conditional reflex, 
when the very mention of the word “communism” invariably 
brings into action a hard, dogmatic system of anticommun¬ 
ist cliches. Inasmuch as private enterprise is idealized 
by Birchism as a sign of the highest stage of social devel¬ 
opment, it naturally cannot recognize communism as a new, 
still higher social formation. Rejecting any argumented 
controversy on the correlation between capitalism and com¬ 
munism as two competing historical formations (such a con¬ 
troversy is at one and the same time inaccessible and heret¬ 
ic for the primitive pettv-bourgeois Birchist consciousness 
that is dogmatically devoted to capitalism), the Birchist 
explains the emergence and existence of communism by 
the evil intentions of a close-knit circle of conspirators, 
who are striving for world domination with the help of “vio¬ 
lence” and “deception”. Hence the persistent demand of 
the Birchist consciousness for the most fantastic inventions 
about communism, for without this the entire structure 
falls apart. Birchism can exist only if it permanently sees 
before it the haunting specter of an omnipresent “communist 
agent” active in the Administration, in the political 
parties, trade unions, churches, mass media and schools. 

In the ‘50s the “communist threat” syndrome was one of 
the determining traits of American political consciousness 
as a whole; during several years dozens of millions of 
Americans thought in the McCarthy style. In the ‘60s 
the McCarthy variety of anticommunism entered a stage of 
rapid disintegration; Birchism immediately reacted to this 
change of events by searching for more solid “arguments” for 
its anticommunist dogma. And the striving of international 
finance capital for world domination was declared to be the 
source of the “communist conspiracy”. 

In the program booklet of the Birchists, None Dare Call It 
Conspiracy, which they used as campaign literature during 
the 1972 presidential elections, the following is stated: 
“While it would be an over-simplification to ascribe the 
entire conspiracy to international bankers, they neverthe¬ 
less have played a key role... It would be equally disast¬ 
rous to lump all businessmen and bankers into the conspir¬ 
acy. One must draw the distinction between competitive free 
enterprise, the most moral and productive system ever 
devised, and cartel capitalism dominated by industrial mono¬ 
polists and international bankers. The difference is that 
the private enterpriser operates by offering products and 
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services in a competitive free market while the cartel capi¬ 
talist uses the government to force the public to do busi¬ 
ness with him. These corporate socialists are the deadly 
enemies of competitive private enterprise.” (Gary Allen, 
op. cit., pp. 37, 77.) 

“Exposing” the “schemes of the Communists”, the Birch- 
ists at the same time point to many facts that, in their 
opinion, testify to how the financial groups of the Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Rothschilds and others control the economic 
and political life in the West, taking advantage of illegal 
forms and methods in their exercise of power. The contem¬ 
porary attuning of these exposures was set way back in 
the ’60s by the much publicized pamphlet of former FBI 
employee Dan Smoot The Invisible Government (Boston, 
1965), which was reprinted several times and distributed 
by the John Birch Society. The booklet is aimed at convinc¬ 
ing the reader that the true government of the United States 
is actually a ramified network of unofficial organizations 
of the ruling elite, directing the activity of the state 
from behind the scenes. According to Dan Smoot, the “invis¬ 
ible government” consists of such organizations as the Coun¬ 
cil on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Committee for Economic Development, the Business 
Council, the Advertising Council, and the US United Nations 
Association, which rest on tax-free charity foundations of 
Rockefeller, Ford, Carnegie, Sloan and others. The main role 
is allegedly played by the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Affirming that the United States is unable to stop the “com¬ 
munist threat” on a global scale and the progressive process 
of the etatization of American society, Dan Smoot explains 
this by a “conscious scheme” of the invisible government. 

The role of the unofficial organs of the ruling elite 
during the past 5-10 years has become the object of serious 
researches by politologists of left-wing radical trends. One 
can point, for example, to the works by William Domhoff, 
David Shoup and W. Minter. William Domhoff in his book 
Who Rules America?, devoted to the structure of the US 
ruling class, even makes use of the factual material col¬ 
lected by Dan Smoot (William Domhoff, Who Rules America?, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967). 

Similar exposures often hit at real targets. However, the 
amount of “realism” of the right-wing radicals as social 
critics should not be overestimated at all. A closer exami¬ 
nation reveals that the “antistate-monopolistic” sentiments 
of the radical-propertarianist simply boil down to a kind 
of envy of a rival who enjoys more advantageous rights in 
regard to the use of state power. For example, the Birchist 
journal American Opinion, explaining the “conspiracy” mo- 





















































tives, has this to say: “If you wish to control commerce, 
banking, transportation, and natural resources on a national 
level, you must control the federal government. If you and 
your clique wish to establish worldwide monopolies, you 
must control a World Government. The motive, then, is 
simply the achievement of power and control of its Siamese 
twin, wealth.” (American Opinion, Vol. XV, No. 9, October 
1972, p. 64). 

The Birchist sees the cause of the formation of a mighty 
state-monopoly elite in the fact that some of the capital¬ 
ists during a considerable period of time systematically 
and conspiratorially violate the rules of free competition 
in a bid for world domination. The violators are a handful 
of bankers who over 200 years have specialized in financing 
world trade. The suprastate, cosmopolitan status of the 
international bankers, the huge capital at their disposal, 
finally, their long-standing practice of financing the state 
debt of the United States and of other countries—all this 
is quite sufficient for the Birchist consciousness to assim¬ 
ilate the idea that it is precisely the schemes of the in¬ 
ternational bankers that explain the hated progress of etat- 
ization. From the Birchist point of view, the international 
banker is a “socialist” because he gets rich at the expense 
of the state whose monetary-financial mechanism allows 
him to pump wealth out of the “productive section of the 
population” with the help of taxation, inflation and so on. 

And this same international banker also turns out to be a 
communist fellow-traveller. According to Gary Allen, “Com¬ 
munism is not a movement of the downtrodden masses 
but is a movement created, manipulated and used by power- 
seeking billionaires in order to gain control over the 
world ... first by establishing socialist governments in 
the various nations and then consolidating them all through 
a ‘Great Merger’, into an all-powerful world socialist 
super-state probably under the auspices of the United 
Nations”. 1 

The Birchist “substantiates” this thesis by pointing out 
that in the 20th century the processes of the formation 
and elevation of the financial oligarchy and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the role of the state in the West have taken place 
simultaneously with the upsurge of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, with the formation and energetic growth of the social¬ 
ist states, and this against the background of a gradual 
decline of traditional free enterprise. The Birchist looks 
for a connection between these two lines of historical de¬ 
velopment, and his outraged consciousness only sees that 


1 Gary Alien, op. cit., p. 35. 
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the financial oligarchy not only has not managed to put an 
end to the revolutionary process, but is trying to accom¬ 
modate itself to this process, seeking support in the 
social-reformist movements and introducing into the practice 
of capitalism principles borrowed from socialism: social 
security, state economic planning and so on. True, the 
Birchist (so as not to “underestimate” the “communist 
threat”) has to introduce into his scheme a thesis that the 
Communists, having acquired their own strong base in the 
form of states where they have come to power, are alleged¬ 
ly trying to push aside their “patrons” of the international 
banks so as to become the masters of the world themselves 
and, in the end, to acquire “autonomy”. However, this 
thesis does not detract from the general radical-proper- 
tarian stance of regarding communism and the financial 
oligarchy as accomplices in a “conspiracy”. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. Even the initial 
theses which give birth to radical-propertarianism as a mar¬ 
ket type of right-wing radical consciousness, viz. an 
apology of the laissez-faire, anticommunism, demagogic 
criticism of the monopolies, and, finally, the conspiracy 
theory, sufficiently clearly draw the contours of the field 
of this type of political consciousness and characterize the 
principles of its approach towards resolving problems of 
domestic and foreign policy. 

As a proponent of the laissez-faire, the radical-proper- 
tarianist idealizes the free market, in which he sees a 
guarantee for the maintenance of a “natural order” both with 
in the borders of his own country and on a worldwide scale. 
The free market, he sincerely believes, can give rise nei¬ 
ther to class struggle within the country nor to armed 
struggle between states. As the most natural form of human 
community it creates only social harmony and peace. The 
source of class contradictions, of revolution and war, lies 
in the crafty designs and machinations of adventurists 
striving for power, backed up by the capital of the world 
banks. 

The conspiratorial activity of the adventurists is 
strengthening the state, which they are using as a weapon 
to achieve their selfish objectives. This notion of the 
radical-propertarianist predetermines his critical attitude 
towards the modern liberal concept of the state both in its 
technocratic, and, all the more, its reformist variant. The 
welfare state, the Birchist believes, is a mechanism to rob 
the “productive majority”. 

According to the radical-propertarianist, all members of 
American society are divided into three categories. The 
monopolist “insiders” are at the top, wielding all the basic 
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levers of state power. At the opposite pole you have the 
poor, the lumpenproletariat, the “nonproductive elements”, 
the “parasites”, who are unfit for work and strive to live 
at the expense of others. The bulk of the nation constitute 
the “middle class”, to which the Birchist allocates most of 
the bourgeoisie, the middle strata and the majority of the 
working class. 

The depiction of the bulk of contemporary American so¬ 
ciety as a single “middle class” represents not only 
nostalgia for preindustrial America of the independent 
farmer. It is also a view of society as consisting exclusi¬ 
vely of individual proprietors, whose social roles differ 
according to a natural division of production functions: 
some invest their money, some direct, others work at the 
bench, still others engage in marketing, and so on. There 
can be no antagonisms between these individuals; harmonic 
cooperation alone exists, for the “middle class”, according 
to right-wing radical mythology, is simultaneously the 
carrier of the highest moral values, the motivating force 
of progress, and the bulwark of the constitution. Its life- 
giving environment is the free market; its ideal is laissez- 
faire capitalism. 

The other two categories of the population — the “insider” 
state-monopoly elite and the poor—constantly encroach 
on the rights and wealth of the “middle class”, striving 
to cash in at its expense by the redistribution of in¬ 
comes and by other coercive measures. The welfare state 
“invented” by the liberals, the Birchist firmly believes, 
is just the mechanism for this unfair “redistribution”, 
and, in essence, is an instrument for robbery. The poor who 
are motivated by envy and are poor because they are lazy 
and careless, and come of a bad stock present the state 
with ever growing demands and threaten to stage social 
disorders and revolution should their demands not be met, 
thus playing the role of pawns in the hands of the elite. 

Once a substantial section of the American poor belong 
to the national minorities, the “insiders” also encourage 
purely race friction, setting blacks against whites. Un¬ 
fortunately, Birchism claims, a considerable part of the 
“middle class”, misled by the politicians and the mass 
media, support a policy aimed in the final analysis at the 
enslavement of their own class. 

All the liberal measures adopted by the state, owing to 
pressure from below (for example, legislation restricting 
arbitrariness by the employers, antirecession measures, 
measures to redistribute the national income, measures to 
curb race and sex discrimination) are condemned by the 
radical-propertarianist as violations of the natural balance 










of market forces, as subversive activity, as a movement to¬ 
wards communism, as exploitation of the “middle class” by 
the ruling elite and the lumpen proletariat. Democratic move¬ 
ments are regarded as a political base for liberal reform¬ 
ism, and as a blind tool in the hands of the Communists and 
the liberal wing of the elite. 

Castigating not only communism, but also liberalism and 
social-democracy, and repudiating all concessions by the 
state to the demands coming from below, Birchism, in ef¬ 
fect, completely rejects the policy of reform applied by 
the bourgeoisie along with a policy of overt repression. As 
regards the attitude towards the latter policy on the part 
of radical-propertarianism, this is determined by the same 
principle as that of conservatism: “the maintenance of 
law and order” and “the defense of the country from foreign 
enemies” are considered to be the only justified functions 
of the state. This principle, if interpreted without re¬ 
servation, opens up practically unlimited possibilities 
for an expansion of the state’s repressive functions, in¬ 
cluding the complete liquidation of bourgeois democracy. 

At first sight it may seem that the Birchist conscious¬ 
ness, which so zealously defends individual freedom in 
opposition to state coercion, should feel some kind of con¬ 
tradiction here. However, the contradiction is removed if 
freedom is treated in a narrow-class'bourgeois key as market 
freedom; the idealization of free enterprise implies a 
readiness to engage in every kind of violence, and to 
impose any restrictions on the political rights of citi¬ 
zens in order to protect this free market. 

This hard line also determines the basic foreign policy 
orientations of the radical-propertarianist. In principle he 
has a strong isolationist leaning, stemming from traditional 
American mistrust of the Old World and from a panicky fear 
of the possibility of the creation of a “world government” 
(for which, allegedly, the international banks and the Com¬ 
munists are striving). Nevertheless, the Birchist quite 
definitely comes out both in support of those countries 
which have frankly anticommunist, dictatorial regimes 
(Chile, for example) and against the policy of detente in 
relations with the socialist countries, primarily with the 
Soviet Union. In particular, he comes out (together with 
other right-wing forces) against promoting East-West trade 
and scientific contacts, actively propagating the thesis 
that trade and scientific contacts strengthen the positions 
of world communism and undermine Western positions. In 
general, the Birchist believes that any course aimed at 
“wiping out communism”, including a total war against the 
Soviet Union and its allies, is a good foreign policy. 
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Problems of political strategy and tactics. The radical- 
propertarianist, though acknowledging his difficult position 
in American society, believes that not all is lost for the 
“productive majority”, that there are still hopes for the 
implementation of “basic changes” and for a return to the 
self-regulating market, to free competitive capitalism. 
Hence his active propaganda work and participation in po¬ 
litical strife at all levels. One should note that in ques¬ 
tions pertaining to political tactics, the Birchist, rigid 
and bluntly straightforward in many respects, displays 
unexpected flexibility, especially in looking for allies 
(in case of need he may even form a bloc with trade-union 
bureaucrats) prepared to knock together “fronts”, i.e., mass 
public organizations geared to conducting political cam¬ 
paigns on different concrete questions. 

While “exposing the conspirators”, the Birchist himself 
tends to act like a conspirator. This, in particular, is 
seen in his notion of political organization, to which 
he assigns a major role in the political process, and this 
corresponds to his conception of the role of the “subjective 
factor” in public life. His ideal of an organization (a 
party) is based on strict discipline and the principles of 
bureaucratic centralism, forming a semi-conspiratorial unit, 
a kind of sect, orientated not simply at solving current 
political tasks, but at educating the “vanguard” in a mes¬ 
sianic spirit. Only this kind of organization is capable, 
in the view of the Birchist, of surviving in conditions of 
“conspiracy” and of getting the “middle class” to follow it. 

In principle the radical-propertarianist does not exclude 
the possibility that “basic changes” in American society 
may be implemented constitutionally, but, on the other 
hand, he does not exclude the possibility of a political 
coup, to which, he asserts, it would be necessary to re¬ 
sort should it not be possible to achieve his objectives 
by constitutional means. 

The Birchist accuses the American capitalist state of 
wide-ranging administrative and judicial coercion, applied 
to individual employers in the course of state-monopoly 
regulation. As Dan Smoot writes, “in the United States, as 
government controls fashion our economy into the likeness 
of Communism, businessmen who violate the economic 
commands of regulatory agencies are considered more dan¬ 
gerous than criminals. Our courts and other branches of 
government are becoming so permissive about crime and so 
concerned about the rights of criminals that the right of 
society to be protected is sometimes ignored; but 
businessmen accused of economic offenses are punished 
without due process of law... Harassing business has 










become a major function of government...” (The Business 
End of Government, Boston, Los Angeles, 1973, pp. 39, 215). 

But this does not at all mean that the Birchist is an 
opponent of coercion as such. In principle he justifies 
the use of coercion only against “real” enemies of society, 
that is primarily against “criminals” (for he supports “law 
and order”) and persons personifying the “communist threat”. 
In general, when the Birchist speaks about state coercion, 
reprisals and dictatorship, he has in mind, first and fore¬ 
most, infringements of the rights of the proprietor and of 
free enterprise—from taxation up to nationalization. Politi¬ 
cal reprisals he explains away as a natural effect of the 
intrusion by the state into economic life (“without economic 
freedom there can be no political freedom”). Contrariwise, 
state coercion aimed at expanding free enterprise and 
against all attempts at restricting it, constitutes not a 
violation of rights, but their protection, not “totalita¬ 
rianism” but “freedom”. 

Highly indicative in this respect is the interpretation 
given by the Birchist to old European fascism. Not reject¬ 
ing the criticism of fascism (from a liberal stance) as a 
dictatorship of an almighty state grossly suppressing the 
rights and liberties of the individual, the Birchist, as 
distinct from the liberal, explains this phenomenon as a 
result of the development not of the repressive, but of the 
social-reformist function of the state. In the Birchist 
interpretation, the wiping out of bourgeois democracy by 
the fascists was only the effect of their etatist policy in 
the economic and social fields. The root of the evil is 
therefore seen in the encroachment by fascism on the free¬ 
dom of the market, and this allows fascism to be put on an 
equal footing with modern liberalism and the left-wing 
trends that regard the state as a means to achieve social 
changes of a reformist or revolutionary type. 

At the same time attempts are made to whitewash the 
militaristic, aggressive essence of fascism, and to absolve 
fascism of the responsibility for World War II. As Gary 
Allen, leading spokesman oi the John Birch Society, asserts 
contrary to the historical truth, Hitler did not at all 
strive for world domination. Neither did he want war with 
the West. All he wanted was to “break the chains” of the 
Versailles Treaty, to achieve an armaments parity with 
France, Britain and Poland and to conquer Russia—the 
source of the “communist threat”. (American Opinion, 
Vol. XIX, No. 5, May 1976, pp. 41, 43). 

The history of the “market” type of right-wing radicalism 
show r s that it is not widely spread in American society 
today. But the direct and close ties between Birchist 
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objectives and the everyday consciousness of the provincial 
businessman ensure this type of political consciousness a 
stable base among certain sections of the public. However, 
these same links, identifying Birchism as a narrow-class, 
employer’s view of the world, reveal its essence as a pro¬ 
test in defense of purely bourgeois privileges, and severely 
restrict the mass base of this type of consciousness. 
Radical-propertarianism, despite its violent attacks against 
the state-monopoly elite, is too clearly antidemocratic 
to provide adequate expression for the protest by the man 
in the street, who sincerely believes ne is a democrat 
though objectively acts from reactionary positions. 


3. RADICAL-RACIST CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Racism forms the 
ideological and socio-psychological basis of this type of 
consciousness. All the basic concepts of the radical racist 
concerning the state, freedom, the market, domestic and 
foreign policy, etc., are strongly linked with racial 
prejudices and theories. 

As we have already said, racism is organically inherent 
in all types of right-radical consciousness. However, only 
radical racism draws on racist theories to provide the 
basis for the imaginary community in which he seeks to 
find an antidote to social reality. This circumstance 
is important for understanding both right-wing radical 
policy and the ideological substratum which underlies 
this type of consciousness. It is this circumstance that 
explains the reason for the direct borrowing and wide 
use made by American radical racists of the ideological 
dogmas of German Nazism, the methods employed by Nazi 
propaganda, and also the methods adopted by European 
fascism to mobilize the masses. 

It is well known that racist consciousness, asserting 
that there are biological differences between various 
sections of mankind and using this assertion in order 
to justify social inequality and exploitation, aggres¬ 
sive wars and the enslavement of whole peoples, has had 
a strong influence on the policy of the bourgeoisie and 
on the entire course of the history of capitalism. The 
myth of primordial superiority of Europeans over other 
peoples, which identified the white man with civiliza¬ 
tion as such and accorded him the right to seize the 
lands of the “savages”, to rob, enslave, and annihilate 
the population of the conquered countries became an impor¬ 
tant element in the ideology justifying the creation or co- 






lonial empires of the West. The establishment of the United 
States was also linked with this ideology, accompanied 
by genocide against to the Indians and the development 
of the plantation economy based on black slave labor. 

In the 19th century, racism, continuing to serve colonial 
expansion, acquired a qualitatively new function, having 
become the political slogan or traditionalist reaction 
to the spread of bourgeois-democratic ideas and the 
growth of the working-class movement. This period saw 
the emergence of the first political movements under 
racist slogans. The Ku Klux Klan in the United States 
declared its intention ‘‘to do everything in our power in 
order to maintain, in this Republic, the supremacy of the 
Caucasian race, and restrain the black or African race to 
that condition of social and political inferiority for which 
God has destined it”. 1 The anti-Semitic parties in France 
and Germany placed the responsibility for the economic 
crises, the ruin of the petty bourgeoisie and the rise of 
the working-class struggle at the door of the Jewish 
bankers. Pogroms of Jews were unleashed in tzarist Russia. 

In the United States, racism developed into a partic¬ 
ularly large-scale phenomenon. In no other Western 
country were the transformation of an agrarian into an 
industrialized economy, the growth of monopolies and 
the emergence of the mass industrial proletariat so inter¬ 
twined with race and ethnic problems. The emancipation 
of the black people as a result of the Civil War and the 
arrival in the United States of 25 million immigrants be¬ 
tween the Civil War and World War I — mostly from Eastern 
and Southern Europe and China—gave the rapidly growing 
socio-political antagonisms a race and ethnic coloring. 
The mass of the “native” white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
population, who earlier had been relatively homogeneous 
in social terms, increasingly began to lose their former 
economic basis—small-scale farming, and migrated to the 
towns to join the ranks of the proletariat, which were be¬ 
ing increased at the same time by blacks, Italians, Poles, 
Jews, and other ethnic groups whose way of thinking, 
culture, moral norms, and political orientation differed 
from those predominant in the United States. Whereas, 
for example, the Italian peasant becoming an American 
worker acquired, as a rule, a higher standard of living 
. and social status, the hereditary white farmer of Kansas 
becoming a worker conceived his new status as the collapse 
of his normal way of life and as a loss of social prospects. 


1 The Poisoned Tongue. A Documentary History of American Racism and 
Prejudice. Ed. by Stanley Feldstein, N.Y., 1972, p. 176. 
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The “native” white Americans, seized by a loss of confi¬ 
dence, by fear and desperation, became fertile soil for the 
spread of racial prejudice and a semi-official system of 
racial stratification which seriously restricted the pos¬ 
sibilities and the scale of the working-class movement 
and other antimonopoly action. This system blossomed in 
the 1920s, when Ku Klux Klan membership reached 3 to 6 
million. The new immigration laws cut to a minimum the in¬ 
flux of “racially inferior” persons into the country, while 
Henry Ford’s virulenty anti-Semitic newspaper Dearborn 
Independent reached a circulation of 0.6 million copies. 

The system of racial stratification, which was embodied 
in laws, employment practices, the patterns of political 
coalitions, in political-psychological stereotypes and so 
on, consisted of a more or less clear-cut identification 
of the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant minority of the nation 
as a special community (“Aryan”, “Teutonic”, “Nordic” 
and so on). This “superior race” was ascribed a natural 
superiority in all fields of human endeavor; it was consid¬ 
ered to be the most stable basis of the American system of 
free enterprise and traditional constitutionalism, the liv¬ 
ing incarnation of “American exceptionalism”, ordained to 
save America from the social cataclysms of the Old World. 

Immigrants from Europe whose poverty, low social status 
and poor education were “explained” by their biological 
inferiority (at the time they were mostly defined as 
“Alpine” and “Mediterranean” races) were allotted a subor¬ 
dinate place. Protesting, the immigrants stubbornly defended 
their right to equality with the “superior race”, using such 
methods as strikes, the formation of socialist parties and 
the propaganda of the ideas of class struggle. Thus the ra¬ 
tionale for restriction and discrimination against these 
sections of the population was based not only on their 
“racial inferiority”, but also on the danger they repre¬ 
sented to America’s “social peace”. The fact that the bulk 
of the immigrants were Catholics or Jews only served to 
reinforce the prejudices in the consciousness of the white 
Protestants. 

Finally, the lowest rung in the racial stratification sys¬ 
tem was occupied by blacks, Indians, Mexicans, Chinese 
and other nonwhite minorities, who were considered to 
be unfit to enjoy democratic rights and liberties, and, 
therefore, were practically deprived of them. 

The Great Depression of 1929-33, which laid bare the 
real social contradictions of American society, helped 
to free the consciousness of many millions of Americans 
from racial bias and was a factor in the erosion of the 
system of racial stratification. Whereas in the 1920s 










the Ku Klux Klan was the biggest nonparty political 
organization in the United States, in the ‘30s pride of 
place went to labor organizations. 

In Europe during this period diametrically opposite 
processes were taking place which, in the long run, had 
an impact also on the future of American right radicalism. 
As a result of the emergence of the Nazi regime in Germany, 
racist doctrines in their most extreme, inhuman forms were 
elevated to the rank of official ideology and state policy 
and were put into practice by officially proclaimed 
genocide, first inside the country and then beyond its 
borders. 

German fascism provided a classic example of the use of 
racism as the basis of a right-radical platform. Fighting 
for power in a situation of extreme economic and social 
crisis, the national-socialists relied on racism as an 
initial premise for their antimonopoly demagogy, anti¬ 
communism, antidemocratism and their program of struggle 
for world domination. They threw overboard as “contrary 
to the laws of nature” all bourgeois-liberal traditions 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, based on the principles of 
recognition of the inalienable rights of the individual, the 
legislated equality of citizens, the “social contract” as 
the basis of the state, the autonomy of the state from 
society and so on. They proclaimed the principle of “blood 
kinship” to be the “natural” basis for the formation of the 
community of individuals. According to this racist proposi¬ 
tion, the social contradictions that were tearing German 
society apart were considered to be stemming from race 
distinctions. The Jewish population of Germany was de¬ 
clared to be an alien body in the organism of the nation, 
the basic cause of the social conflicts among the 
“Aryans” and of the spread of liberal and Marxist ideas. 

Nazism could not come out against capitalism as such, for 
it relied on the bourgeoisie and defended their interests. 
Yet at the same time Nazism was in need of slogans with 
a sufficiently insurgent ring to attract millions of 
the dissatisfied, whose dissatisfaction was, in the final 
analysis, directed against capitalism. Yet the anticapi¬ 
talist and antimonopoly protest diverted into the anti- 
Semitic channel no longer presented any danger for the 
foundations of the system. 

Nazism was directed, above all, against revolutionary 
forces, but. it could not come out openly against social¬ 
ist ideas without risking the loss or the masses disen¬ 
chanted with traditional bourgeois ideals. Anti-Semitism, 
which decades ago August Bebel aptly characterized as 
the “socialism of the philistine”, provided the possibility 
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of splitting off from the left wing and inciting against 
it those who were infected with nationalistic bias and 
who were unable to distinguish between socialist ideas 
and bellicose tribalism. 

The Nazi slogan of “racial renovation of the German 
nation” gave millions of Germans the illusion of over¬ 
coming bourgeois individualism, which had suffered an 
obvious fiasco and needed to be replaced by a collectivist 
approach. It seemed to the supporters of Nazism that they 
had finally extracted themselves from the labyrinth of 
individualism and had found that “natural”, that “organic” 
community which could defend their individual interests and 
could provide them with the possibility of self-development 
in accordance with the interests of the whole. Actually, 
however, Nazism simply relieved bourgeois individualism 
of its crushing burden of belief in the free market of 
goods and ideas, while retaining its basis unchanged — its 
attitude towards property. The “unification on a racial 
basis” not only did not require the development of the 
human social principle in the individual, but, on the 
contrary, it suppressed this principle by the preach¬ 
ing of racial hatred, at the same time bringing into 
action purely biological instincts. 

Nazism attempted to couple its objective of “racial 
renovation of the nation” with that of limiting the free 
market and setting up a strong military-bureaucratic state 
with a widely developed system of repressive organs, a 
state completely eliminating the trappings of bourgeois 
parliamentarism and based on the cult of strength, on 
“purity of the race”, and “biological homogeneity” of the 
nation. 

The rout of the Axis powers and the political discredit 
of Nazism and the other varieties of prewar fascism have 
sharply restricted the potential of radical-racist 
trends, including those in the United States. However, 
it is in the United States that an acute political 
struggle erupted in the postwar period over the problem 
of race relations and the rights of the black population. 
With the upsurge of segregationist reaction aiming to 
suppress the black movement at all costs, and in the 
climate of cold war hysteria, radical racism was given a 
new lease of life and accommodated itself to the new 
conditions. The highest level of radical-racist activ¬ 
ity in the postwar period was reached in the second 
half of the ‘50s and in the ‘60s, then followed a de¬ 
cline, and in the late ‘70s and early ‘80s another growth 
in the radical-racist trend became a characteristic 
trait of the swing to the right in American political 






life. 

Radical-racist consciousness also takes the form of 
primitive combinations of prejudices and stereotypes in 
the minds of criminal elements from whom right-wing terror¬ 
ists are recruited. An ideologically tinted form is the con¬ 
sciousness of a particular category of political leaders and 
functionaries who strive to create a mass movement under 
the aegis of radical-racism. The main center of ideological 
radical-racism is the Liberty Lobby in Washington, which 
is persistently attempting to introduce the methods of Ger¬ 
man national-socialism into the practice of the American 
right wing. But whereas the Liberty Lobby, which is of¬ 
ficially registered at the US Congress and widely engages 
in press and radio propaganda, is forced to hide its neo- 
Nazi essence, other sects of a similar kind, like the 
National Socialist White People’s Party, openly copy Hitler¬ 
ism pure and simple, even making use of its symbols. And 
such terrorist organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, the Com¬ 
mittee of One Million and the armed bands of Cuban im¬ 
migrants also claim affiliation to the radical-racist camp. 
A special place is occupied by the National Caucus of Labor 
Committees also known as the US Labor Party. Formed 
in 1968 as an ultra-left wing, a splinter group of the 
Students for a Democratic Society, it has gradually 
turned into an especially dangerous group of a neofascist 
type. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. In contrast to 
the radical propertarianist, who thinks mainly in economic 
terms and is preoccupied chiefly with the future of the 
petty bourgeois in conditions of developed state-monopoly 
capitalism, the radical racist puts the main emphasis on 
politics, which he tries to place on a “biological” basis. 
The Birchist considers himself to be a proponent of indi¬ 
vidualism and an enemy of collectivism; meanwhile the 
radical racist regards the “collectivist” categories of 
“race” and “nation”, of “West” and “Western culture” as 
the highest values. Discarding the individual-cum-state 
dichotomy the radical racist is relieved of those contradic¬ 
tions that hamper the formation of a totalitarian model 
of society and the state on the basis of radical propertari- 
anism with its antistate dogmas. At the ideological level, 
the radical racist tries to renounce nearly all bourgeois 
political traditions, counting the period of the “decline 
of the West” from the age of Enlightenment. 

The world outlook of radical-racism has been most fully 
generalized and theorized by Francis Parker Yockey in his 
book Imperium. The Philosophy of History and Politics 
which is widely publicized by the Liberty Lobby as a sort of 
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“bible” for racists who claim to be intellectually minded. 1 

Yockey’s treatise represents a phantasmagorical collection 
of the basic ideas of that part of German idealistic 
philosophy that passes from Nietzsche via Spengler to 
the ideologists of Nazism Junger, Baeumler and Rosenberg, 
and also includes the views of Joseph Gobineau, Houston 
Chamberlain and Adolf Hitler (the book is dedicated to 
the latter). The author claims the role of savior of 
“Western culture”, which, in his view, reached its hey-day 
in the Gothic period, and, beginning with the Great French 
Revolution, has been going through a period of crisis. 
This crisis is expressed in “chaos”, in the dissemination 
of ideas of equality, in “an outcry for rights”, in 
materialism, in commerce as an objective in itself, in 
class struggle, parliamentarism, “free love”, all of this 
being directly identified with “capitalism” which should 
be replaced by an “ethical socialism” in order to save 
Western culture. This “ethical socialism” does not refer, 
of course, to a change of the socio-economic order, but 
simply to a change in the political structure such as to 
result in the creation of a totalitarian, corporate 
military-bureaucratic state in which property and profits 
would be protected from any threat from below. “Into the 
social structure of the Western Civilization there will be 
infused the principle of authority, supplanting the 
principle of wealth. This view is not at all hostile to 
private property or private management—that belongs to the 
negative feeling of hatred and jealousy which inform class 
war. The 20th century Idea liquidates class war... Instead 
of economics being the sphere wherein individuals battled 
one another for private spoils, it becomes now a strong 
and important side of the political organism which is the 
custodian of the Destiny of all.” 2 

The basic objective of this state should be to engage 
in war to seize lands and to subjugate peoples, resulting 
in the formation of a world “Empire of the West”, or 
Imperium. Only thus will Western culture be saved. 

“I set forth here then the two great action-tasks of the 
Inner Imperative of the West: 

“First, the liquidation of the tyranny of the 19th century 


1 An American by origin, Yockey, following World War II, settled in Europe 
where he became active in the neofascist movement. In 1960 he was ar 
rested in the United States on charges of forging documents. In prison he 
committed suicide. In the eyes of the radical racists the image of Francis 
Yockey has acquired the halo of a “martyr saint” who died for his beliefs 
because of a “Jewish conspiracy”. 

2 Ulick Varange (Francis Parker Yockey), Imperium. The Philosophy of 
History and Politics, Sausalito, California, 1969, p. 113. 
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ideas... Replacing these ideals is the strong and manly 
Idea of the Age of Absolute Politics: Authority, Discipline, 
Faith, Responsibility, Duty, Ethical Socialism, Fertility, 
Order, State, Hierarchy—the creation of the Empire of the 
West. 

“Second, the solution of the immediate Life-problem of 
the West by conquest on the eastern plains of a base for 
the further existence and fulfillment of the world-mission 
of the Western Civilization.” (Varange, op. cit., p. 617). 

The deployment of forces in the conflict described by 
Yockey is based on race. The bulwark, the “bearer” of 
Western culture can only be the Higher Race, to which 
belong the North European nations and which is opposed by 
the “destroyers of culture” — the barbarians (of these, the 
most dangerous are the Russians and Chinese) and the 
Internal Enemies (the Jews). 

The decisive battle for Western culture began, according to 
Yockey, with World War I. The fact that West European 
countries proved to be opponents and not allies in that war 
was, in the author’s opinion, a great tragedy. Then comes 
the German “Revolution of 1933”. The Bearers of Culture 
came to power in Germany, whilst in the United States the 
Internal Enemies took power and then entered into an al¬ 
liance with the Barbarians, “drove a knife into the back” 
of Germany and gave the Barbarians half of Europe. Yockey 
could not forgive the United States for siding with the 
anti-Hitler coalition and invariably expressed contempt 
for his country. He considered the United States primarily 
as a colony of Western culture, whose self-determination 
had no historic grounds whatsoever. The elements of the 
Higher Race in the United States had been suppressed due 
to a series of such events as the victory of the North 
over the South, the influx of immigrants, the establish¬ 
ment of the domination of banking capital and the ad¬ 
ministration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. However, a 
rebellion of the Bearers of Culture in America, in 
Yockey’s opinion, was inevitable and “when the American 
National Revolution takes political form, its inspiration 
will come from the same ultimate source as the European 
Revolution of 1933”. (Varange, op. cit., pp. 557-58.) 

The radical racist declares that America is in the throes 
of its death agony caused by the disintegration of capital¬ 
ism. The downfall of capitalism started when the banks 
began playing first fiddle in the capitalist economy. “We, 
as a people, are now ruled by a system of Banker-owned 
Mammon that has usurped the mantle of government, dis¬ 
guised itself as our legitimate government, and set about to 
pauperize and control our people. It is now a centralized, 
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all-powerful political apparatus.” 1 Both the rise to power 
of the banks and Marxism, socialism and communism are 
simply weapons in the hands of the Jews in their struggle 
to control the world. “I’m tired of Anti-Communists who 
talk about ‘Moscow, Center of the World Conspiracy’. Mos¬ 
cow is NOT and NEVER has been the real center of Com¬ 
munism. Moscow is regarded as a rather important outpost, 
to be sure; but the real center of Marxism is always 
located at the center of Jewish Power, and that center 
today is not Moscow but New York.” 2 

One of the manifestations of America’s disintegration 
is said to be the class struggle. It has been aroused both 
by the “schemes of the Marxists”, who strive to incite the 
representatives of the “Aryan race” against one another, 
and by the greediness of the capitalists who in their pur¬ 
suit of profits have brought into the country “non-Aryan” 
labor from Europe. As a result, “the American middle class 
accepted class hatred a bit too eagerly. They were just a 
bit too eager to believe that all working men were ‘Dirty 
Reds’, and that the world proletariat was the principle 
cause of dangers which beset decent middle-class folk... 
I know otherwise decent bourgeois folk in America who 
regard the working class as a special race of mad dogs, to 
whom no human obligations are owed.” 3 As an alternative 
to social conflicts the radical racists advance the model 
of a racially homogeneous society, society of tribe, 
a “blood-kinship community” ordained to guarantee social 
stability. 

But while society still remains heterogeneous, the 
radical racist proposes his own option of a class conflict, 
in which he intends to take an active part. 

The radical racist allows himself bitter invectives aimed 
at the “Aryan” American bourgeoisie, who, in his opinion, 
are incapable of saving capitalism. “These ‘great pa¬ 
triots’ and ‘great anti-Communists’... are not going to 
save us from Communism, or anything else. They are not 
likely to be able to save even their own hides... Today, 
the old-fashioned Liberal-Bourgeois calls himself a ‘Con¬ 
servative’. He proclaims that he is going to ‘save us from 
Communism’. He gallops around our neo-Socialist, manageri¬ 
al society howling about ‘Free Private Enterprise’, fifty 
years after free private enterprise uttered its last death 
gasp... The ‘American Conservative’ is not going to save 
either us or himself from anything. He is merely amusing 

1 Common Sense, Issue No. 536, April 1, 1969. 

2 Common Sense, May 15, 1966. 

3 Common Sense, Issue No. 509, January 15, 1968. 

















himself.” 1 “American Conservatism is dying because it is 
the philosophy of the provincial bourgeois, and this class 
is itself dying on the vine. It is being wiped out by 
the Conglomerates.” 2 “The Conservative thinks that moving 
‘forward’ can only mean moving in a more Liberal or Marx¬ 
ian direction. He cannot conceive forward movement in 
any other terms. Here we see the appalling magnitude and 
the abysmal depth of the defeat of the old Gentile leader¬ 
ship class in the United States... 

“I will say this to the American Conservative: If you 
are looking for somebody to flatter you, you will have 
to get yourself another boy... I wouldn’t work for you... 
You are failing because you are empty, shallow, and ideo¬ 
logically bankrupt... Half of the world already thinks 
that you are finished... The process of our degeneration 
and destruction can be stopped only by realistic action, 
based upon a competent analysis of the realities which 
confront us. If you cannot accomplish that, do not expect 
me to take part in your empty and stupid sloganeering, 
your futile campaigns to take us back to the days of 
McKinley, or your idle daydreaming. I have had more 
than enough of all that. In common vernacular, the time 
has come to PUT UP OR SHUT UP!” 3 

Like other types of right-radical consciousness, the 
radical racist comes out on behalf of the “producers”, 
of the “great middle class”, which opposes, on the one 
hand, the “international bankers”, who try to enslave it, 
and, on the other, the “parasites”, who are trying to get 
onto the “producer’s” back and to put their hand into his 
pocket. He constantly stresses that this social demarca¬ 
tion corresponds to the race demarcation. Only the white 
race is capable of establishing a strong, confident middle 
class. The blacks, as “barbarians”, are only capable of 
anarchy; in the United States they constitute a consider¬ 
able part of the lower class. The upper class is heteroge¬ 
neous: its conservative part, which sympathizes more with 
the middle class, consists of white Anglo-Saxons, while 
the liberals, as a rule, come from the ethnic minorities. 
This is why the fight of the middle class for self-deter¬ 
mination is, at the same time, a fight for the self- 
determination of the white race. “The middle class is now 
beginning to realize that it is quite capable of taking 
over the means of production, that it no longer needs the 
upper class. The new right is, in large part, a fight to 


1 Common Sense, Issue No. 538, May I. 1969. 

2 Common Sense, Issue No. 549, November 15, 1969. 

3 Common Sense, Issue No. 509, January 15, 1968. 
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bring into being an authentic middle class, a middle class 
which no longer needs the bourgeoisie, just as the bour¬ 
geoisie long ago realized that it no longer needed the 
nobility... The revolutionary change in the industrialized 
Western nations will be a slide down of power from the 
upper class to the middle class... Proletarians do not 
have the skills to run production, much less develop it 
further. However, the middle class has an excess of skill. 
It is now growing impatient.” 1 

The antieconomic thesis of radical racism is at the 
same time an anticivilian one. “The Twentieth Century 
is a century of WAR!” 2 , and its demands cannot be met by 
the “swiftly disintegrating” civilian sector of society. 
“Today the civilian sector offers no hope, no prospects, 
no enlightenment, no noble aspirations. It is ignoble and 
corrupt... Its religions have degenerated into empty hum¬ 
bug. Its economic theories are the absurd expressions of 
undisciplined desires, and are not well related to reality. 
Its intellectuals are eager prostitutes who sell themselves 
like street-corner whores to secretive and corrupt in¬ 
terests. The civilian sector will fall because it is no 
longer legitimate... 

“In the Nineteenth Century, the money men controlled the 
military men. In this century, NAKED FORCE and 
VIOLENCE are replacing money and intellect as power. In 
this century, the man with the gun, or the man with the 
100-megaton bomb, will ‘control the currency”. 3 

The present era of the disintegration of capitalism 
is to be followed by an era of the rule of the warrior 
cast. The radical racist admires the army officer. In the 
present political struggle the radical racist demands an 
expansion of the prerogatives of the military elite in 
state affairs, the militarization of public and political 
life and a maximum build-up of the military potential of 
the United States in order to prepare for a war for world 
domination. 

There are two levels in radical-racist foreign policy 
attitudes. At one level radical-racism actively backs the 
most extreme demands of the militaristic wing of the ruling 
class. The only exception here made by radical-racism is 
in regard to American-Israeli relations. Anti-Semitism 
plays too important a role in this type of consciousness 
to allow it to support Washington’s banking on Israel. 
The radical racists advocate the ending of the American- 

1 Statecraft, Vol. 2, No. 3, April-May 1969. 

2 Common Sense, Issue No. 538, May 1, 1969. 

3 Ibidem 





Israeli alliance, proposing a pro-Arab orientation instead. 

At the other level of this consciousness there are its 
own, as yet unrealizable foreign policy “concepts” which 
derive from racial theories: first, the liberation of the 
country’s “national interests” from the web of cosmopolit¬ 
anism, and then “unification of the race” of the West for 
the struggle against the “barbarians” in order to seize 
the “Eastern plains”. At this level the radical racist 
promotes his own international ties — with neofascist group¬ 
ings and right-wing dictatorships abroad. There exist 
several organizational forms of these ties, the most 
important of them being the World Anti-Communist League. 
The radical-racist organizations of the United States 
give practical assistance to the neofascists of Federal 
Germany (in the United States there is, for example, an 
overseas organization of the NSDAP which smuggles into 
Federal Germany banned neo-Nazi literature), and to emigre 
groups engaged in subversive activities against the social¬ 
ist countries and revolutionary governments in the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. The right 
radical clearly understands that in a country like America 
the establishment of an openly fascist regime cannot be car¬ 
ried out by constitutional means—in the end a coup would 
be necessary (in all probability an armed coup relying on 
actual participation by the army) bolstered up by a wave of 
“popular anger”. 1 However, this is a more or less long-term 
prospect for which, so the radical racist believes, it is 
necessary to prepare gradually, taking advantage of a 
broad range of political methods: lobbying, attempting 
to set up a separate party, conducting press and radio 
propaganda, organizing civil disobedience campaigns and, 
finally, direct terrorism. An important element of the 
political tactics of the right-wing radical is the use of 
various means to discredit the existing bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic regime in the eyes of the public, primarily the 
middle class. In this area he tries to find common ground 
with the left-wing radicals and, if possible, to borrow 
some elements from the tactics of their struggle against 
the Establishment. 

The radical racist, like the Birchist, too, strives to 
create a secret or semi-secret, centalized paramilitary 
organization which, if necessary, could be used as a ter¬ 
rorist arm. 


1 In 1971 the American press reported that the Liberty Lobby was trying 
to form a military organization that could become the nucleus of a military 
putsch. 
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Radical-racist consciousness is not a wide-spread pheno¬ 
menon. Its most steady and consistent supporters are found 
among ultraright political activists and functionaries, and 
among some white declasse elements. However, despite the 
limited scale of this type of consciousness, it should not 
be discounted, because in critical situations radical-racism 
is supported by right populism and is therefore capable of 
becoming, at least for a while, quite an influential 
political force. Moreover, it should also be remembered that 
some of the problems which America is facing today, and 
will face tomorrow, can always be given a racial slant 
which almost immediately brings about a chain reaction of 
right radicalism among some sections of the middle class. 


4. RIGHT-POPULIST CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. Both the market and 
the etatist types of right-radical consciousness emerge as a 
result of an evolution to the right of conservative protec¬ 
tionist tendencies in the ideology and psychology of the 
ruling class and the strata close to it. Expressing the in¬ 
terests and sentiments of certain sections of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, of political functionaries of a right-wing slant and 
of the reactionary section of the intellectuals, above all 
their dissatisfaction with the limited effectiveness of 
conservatism as against the maximalistic aims of the right, 
these types of consciousness, for all their claims to have a 
mass basis, are of a more or less clear-cut elitist nature. 

However, within the framework of right-radical conscious¬ 
ness, there also emerge structures based on mass senti¬ 
ments of protest, which are exploited (due to specific his¬ 
torical condition) by the ruling class in order to realize 
its reactionary aspirations. A social protest by certain 
sections of the working class and middle strata which takes 
on a right-radical form can be defined as right populism. 
This political trend and the right-populist consciousness 
formed on its basis are far more contradictory and carry 
less ideology than radical libertarianism or radical etat- 
ism. Right populism looks more like a combination of direct 
political reactions by individuals to a course of events 
that systematically infringes their closest interests, rath¬ 
er than the purposeful practical embodiment of a definite 
ideology. This explains why, in the sphere of political 
action, it mostly finds expression in the form of public 
campaigns and marches as a sign of protest against con¬ 
crete measures taken by the authorities. For example, the 
antibussing movement in Michigan (1971-72) and in Boston 
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(1975), the action in West Virginia against the introduction 
of liberal school text-books on social subjects, and also 
the taxrevolt (civil disobedience campaigns) occurring in 
some places, and so on. The most organized form of right- 
populist action in the past decade or so was election sup¬ 
port for such candidates as George Wallace. In 1976, before 
deciding to withdraw from the presidential campaign, Wallace 
could count on about one-fifth of the American electorate, 
which can show the dimensions of right populism in American 
society today. 

According to the results of sociological surveys, right- 
populist consciousness is not a monopoly of one class or 
one social group. At the same time there is a clear-cut 
correlation between support for right-wing populism and 
certain socio-demographic characteristics. First, right pop¬ 
ulism is a specifically “white” phenomenon. Secondly, the 
overwhelming majority of the right-populist bloc is made up 
of hired workers. Right-populist consciousness is found 
mostly among semi-skilled and unskilled white workers 
whose living standards fluctuate between the poverty level 
and the national average. Other social characteristics as¬ 
sociated with the right-populist type of consciousness are a 
low educational level, residence in a small Southern town- 
let, a Baptist denomination and an age-range of 30 to 48. 1 

Contemporary right-populist consciousness was basically 
formed in the 1960s as a reaction by a rather considerable 
section of the working class and the middle strata to 
the rapid development of crisis trends in society. 

The individual who became the carrier of this conscious¬ 
ness was, just in the early 1960s, the pillar of social 
and political stability. In the main he did not have his 
own business, but he earned good money and was almost free 
from the fear of losing his job. He knew of the existence 
of social inequality, but in practice he had become recon¬ 
ciled to this inequality for he had already ceased to feel 
belonging to the “lower class”, and could afford some of 
the attributes of a “decent” life (his own home, a car, two 
years of college for his children, and so on). The ’50s in¬ 
culcated in these people a belief that if the man worked 
steadily, attended church regularly, voted for “moderate” 
Republican or Democratic candidates, backed the President 
in critical world situations, and did not meddle in poli¬ 
tics too actively, then the existing system would ensure 
him prosperity. However, the achievement of prosperity cal- 


1 S. Lipset, E. Raab, The Politics of Unreason, N. Y. ( 1970, pp. 380-81; 
Donald I. Warren, The Radical Center. Middle Americans and the 
Politics of Alienation, Notre Dame, 1976, p. 28. 
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led for strenuous work, while the consumer criteria of in¬ 
dividual success proved to be constantly beyond his reach, 
and the existence of a broad range of inaccessible social 
privileges constantly aroused his doubts as to the justness 
of the existing social order. If this kind of consciousness 
could be described as “contented” then this “contentment” 
was so unstable, so tense, that the shocks of the ‘60s 
proved to be its undoing. 

The first shock was the racial crisis that had a direct 
bearing on the interests and consciousness of a consider¬ 
able number of white Americans. The migration processes 
which took place between the ‘40s and ‘60s and turned the 
black problem into a nation-wide urban problem, the growth 
of the black movement and the reaction of the state to this 
movement, aroused in some sections of the white population 
an upsurge of reactionary rebellious sentiments. Although 
the conflict assumed the form of purely racial collisions, 
it cannot be treated as race hatred pure and simple. 

The mass migration of black Americans from Southern 
rural areas to towns in the South and North and the influx 
of black labor into the manufacturing and service indust¬ 
ries, created a new social situation not only for the blacks 
themselves, but also for millions of whites. It is important 
to stress that the negative reactions to the “intrusion of 
the blacks” originated not on the factory floor, where, as 
a rule, there is the least friction between the races, but 
in daily social life, where the tendency towards a racial 
division is usually very marked. The appearance of a grow¬ 
ing number of blacks in the social environment of the whites 
was seen by the ordinary white citizen of the type under 
examination here as a phenomenon bringing him into con¬ 
tact with a lower stratum, poorer, less educated, and 
more likely, in his eyes, to violate established norms 
and laws. In roughly about the same manner Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon descent had looked at the “intrusion” into their 
world of the poor immigrants from Europe: Irish, Poles, 
Italians and so on, at the turn of the century. 

Fear at the prospect of being absorbed into a “lower 
grade” environment, fear of the loss of one’s personal 
social status, has always served in America as a powerful 
stimulus for 1 the growth of reactionary sentiments and the 
appearance of right-radical movements. And history repeats 
itself. 

But this time the appearance of right-radical protest 
among certain sections of the white population was also 
aroused to a certain degree by the tactics pursued by the 
black movement, and also by the concessions it wrested 
from the ruling elite. The struggle of the blacks for 
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their rights objectively created a situation in which the 
white philistine came into conflict with his socio-political 
environment. For most of the black masses, herded together 
in the urban ghettos, the conservative ideal of a prosper¬ 
ity which could be reached by good work, by respecting 
law and order and by a routine participation in political 
life did not work simply because of the low employment 
level, the abominable living conditions in the ghettos 
and racial discrimination. To win their rights the blacks 
had to resort to such methods as civil disobedience, 
mass demonstrations and, finally, to rioting and destroying 
shops belonging to whites, and so on. To the white bigot 
this looked like an attempt by the blacks to forge ahead 
by violating the rules of the game, by cutting corners, by 
the use of unfair methods. In his view the state should 
have taken up this challenge by severely punishing the 
offenders. When, however, the authorities began making 
concessions to the blacks (although these were also com¬ 
bined with tough repressive measures) then these conces¬ 
sions, conceived of by the bigots as betrayal, aroused in 
their consciousness a real crisis. Falling back on in¬ 
grained prejudices, they explained what had occurred as 
the consequence of a “Communist conspiracy”. 

At the same time, the racial crisis painfully reminded 
ordinary white Americans that they themselves were power¬ 
less, exploited pawns in the hands of the almighty elite. A 
New York constraction worker said indignantly: “Look around 
... Look in the papers. Look on T.V. What the hell does 
Lindsay /'Republican John Lindsay, New York Mayor at the 
time, who advocated liberal concessions to the blacks— Ed. / 
care about me? He don’t care whether mv kid has shoes, whe- 
ther my boy gets a new suit at Easter, whether I got any 
money in the bank. None of the politicians gives a good god¬ 
dam. All they worry about is the niggers. And everything is 
for the niggers. The niggers get the schools. The niggers 
get the new playgrounds. The niggers get nursery schools. 
And they get it all without workin’. I’m an ironworker, a 
connector; when I go to work in the mornin’, I don’t know 
if I’m gonna make it back. My wife is scared to death, every 
mornin’, all day. Up on the iron, if the wind blows hard or 
the steel gets icy or I make a wrong step, hango, forget it, 
I’m dead. Who feeds my wife and kid if I’m dead? Lindsay? 
The poverty program? You know the answer: nobody. But 
the niggers, they don’t worry about it. They take the wel¬ 
fare and sit out on the stop drinkin’ cheap wine and throw- 
in’ the bottles on the street. They never gotta walk outta 
the house. They take ihe money outta my pay check and 
they just turn it over to some lazy son of a bitch who 
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won’t work. I gotta carry him on my back... And I’ll tell 
ya somethin’. There’s a lotta people who just ain’t gonna 
put up with it much longer.” 1 

The measures against racial discrimination adopted by 
the authorities under pressure from the black movement 
and its allies, constituted a major victory for democratic 
forces. While stressing this fact, it is also necessary 
to point out that the desegregation policy was pursued 
in such a way that it infringed on the individual interests 
of the less well-off whites, arousing their dissatisfaction 
and protest. For example, the implementation of the law 
banning racial discrimination in housing was stubbornly op¬ 
posed by the white landlords. As a rule, the moving of 
blacks from the ghettos into white residential areas re¬ 
sulted in a fall of real estate prices in these areas, that 
is, it brought the landlords material losses. The less 
stable the material position of the landlord and the more 
difficult it was for him to acquire real estate, the more 
quickly he came into conflict, with housing desegregation 
and the more stubbornly he was forced to oppose it. Char¬ 
acteristically enough, in those residential areas where 
whites did not own real estate, but rented apartments, the 
moving in of blacks did not, as a rule, meet with any 
serious opposition. 

The federal policy of assistance for poor families, the 
scale of which was substantially expanded in the ‘60s, was 
another sphere where the interests of whites and blacks 
clashed. Although the blacks constituted a minority of 
the recipients of this aid, the main force which compelled 
the state to increase the scale of the incomes redistribu¬ 
tion so as to finance this assistance, was precisely the 
black movement, and thus assistance to the poor took on 
a racial slant in mass consciousness. 

Another important factor in the evolution of the conser¬ 
vatism of the ordinary man towards right populism was 
the war in Southeast Asia, which, according to opinion 
surveys, “has grown in importance in the consciousness of 
the American people and ... this has been accompanied 
by a growing uneasiness and disillusionment”. 2 Sentiments 
in favor of a speedy end to the war ultimately became most 
widely spread among the workers, 3 for it was they who suf¬ 
fered the main burden of the military call-up and of the 
casualties. However, not all the carriers of these senti- 


1 The White Majority. Between Poverty and Affluence. Ed. by Louise 
Kapp Howe, N.Y., 1970, p. 12. 

- M. J. Rosenberg, S. Verba, Ph. E. Converse, Vietnam and the Silent 
Majority, N.Y., 1970, p. 35. 

3 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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ments supported the demand of the antiwar movement for an 
end to the aggression in Indochina and for a revision of 
the whole of American foreign policy. The American philis¬ 
tine, weary of the war, regarding it in isolation from 
foreign policy calculations he did not understand and 
believing that America could reach an immediate victory 
“if it wanted to”, began to call for a “speedy military 
solution”. “We have no reason to be in Vietnam... 
Go in and bomb the hell out of them.” 1 However, he also 
began for the first time to question US foreign policy. 
Washington’s unwillingness to “speedily put an end to 
Vietnam” had, he believed, no justification whatsoever and 
this greatly strengthened the antielitism, aroused in him 
by the racial crisis. Moreover, he began to doubt whether 
the United States should have interfered in the affairs of 
Vietnam at all. According to a 1968 public opinion poll, 
these doubts were more widespread among supporters of 
George Wallace than among all other categories of voters. 2 

Hatred for the antiwar movement contained both a purely 
authoritarian impulse — as this movement consciously hin¬ 
dered the government from pursuing the war, thereby con¬ 
tributing to America’s defeat—and also a social protest 
against the privileged part of society, insofar as a most 
prominent role in the movement was played by the offspring 
of wealthy intellectual families. In the mind of these 
Americans, as public opinion analyst Andrew Greeley wrote, 
“the long-haired militants and their faculty patrons are 
every bit as much part of the Establishment as are the 
presidents of corporations... The protestors and the mili¬ 
tants are the sons and daughters of the well-to-do. They 
have attended elite colleges and are supported financially 
by their parents through all their radical activity... The 
peace movement is seen as very much of an Establishment 
movement, working against the values, the stability and 
patriotism of the American masses, which masses inciden¬ 
tally are seen as footing the bill for Establishment games 
and amusements.” 3 

Finally, the third factor assisting the consolidation 
of right populist consciousness was dissatisfaction among 
the broad masses of American society at the worsening or 
levelling off of their economic position, which had already 
made itself felt in the mid-‘60s and became more noticeable 
still in the ‘70s. A 1968 opinion poll of white workers 


1 Samuel I.ubell, The Hidden Crisis in American Politics, 
N.Y., 1970, pp. 255-56. 

2 Philip Crass, The Wallace Factor, N.Y., 1976, p. 133. 

3 M. J. Rosenberg, S. Verba, Ph. E. Converse, op. cit., p. 70. 
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supporting George Wallace showed a high correlation be¬ 
tween support for George Wallace and a negative appraisal 
of the condition of the “average American”. Over 40 per 
cent of those who agreed with the statement: “In spite of 
what some say, the condition of the average man is getting 
worse, not better”, supported Wallace, while among those 
who disagreed his supporters were only 18 per cent. 1 The 
antiinflation feelings (a natural reaction in a situation 
where there is a high level of employment, but the rising 
prices offset the higher earnings) combined with profound 
disenchantment at the concrete results of the economic 
“prosperity” following World War II which had left the 
existing structure of incomes distribution practically 
untouched. However—and this must be stressed — the “average 
citizen” saw the causes of his economic hardships as rooted 
not in the very principles of the functioning of the capi¬ 
talist economy, but in the concrete social and economic 
policy of the state. 

Economic dissatisfaction was undoubtedly conducive to 
strengthening progressive-democratic trends in the political 
consciousness of American society. However, when com¬ 
bined with philistine individualism this dissatisfaction, 
at least during the initial period, gave rise primarily 
to right radicalism. The collapse of his former objective of 
personal enrichment now forced the average American to de¬ 
fend his income from the encroachments of the state author¬ 
ity, his relations with it seen as no longer profitable. 

Constantly increasing its expenditure, the state took 
away from the ordinary man part of his income in the form 
of taxes and made the remaining part worthless by covering 
up the budgetary deficit with the help of the printing 
press; with this the fruits of increased state spending 
were enjoyed not by the “average citizen” but by the richest 
or poorest people. The enraged “average citizen” began to 
demand a reform which would reduce low-incometax rates 
and, at the same time, close the tax evasion loopholes 

for the big corporations and cut back on the assistance 

to the poor (for, as he saw it, many were poor simply 
because of laziness). Put simply, the “average citizen” 

demanded a reform of the economic policy to coincide with 
his personal interests. 

The presidential campaign of Governor George Wallace 
of Alabama served as a kind of catalyst in the formation 
of right-populist consciousness taking place under the 
impact of the factors we have mentioned. 

The fact that the decisive role in the formation of 


1 S. Lipset, E. Raab, op. cit., p. 365. 





right-wing populism was played by the states of the Deep 
South, which during the years of the Civil War constituted 
the backbone of the slave-owners' Confederation, is ex¬ 
plained by several reasons. First, during the postwar 
period the Deep South experienced rapid economic growth. 
Millions of white farmers who had eked out a meager exist¬ 
ence on small plots of land cultivated by primitive meth¬ 
ods, migrated to the growing towns of the South and found 
work in industry and the public services. Their conscious¬ 
ness acquired that philistine individualistic orientation 
on the basis of which right-populist consciousness develop¬ 
ed. Secondly, it was the Deep South that saw the begin¬ 
ning of the racial crisis in the 1950s, and it was here 
that this crisis was expressed in its sharpest forms up 
to the mid-‘60s. Thirdly, the Deep South has deep-rooted 
traditions of rebellion against policies of Washington 
and Wall Street. For all the seeming incompatibility of 
such historical phenomena as the 1861 revolt of the slave¬ 
owner states, which served as the initial point of the 
Civil War, and the populist antimonopoly movement of 
small farmers in the late 19th century, the regional tradi¬ 
tions born of these phenomena can merge to form a basis 
for certain oppositional trends, imbuing them with a partic¬ 
ularly dynamic force. 

Finally, there is a developed tradition of right-wing 
radicalism in the political life of the region, represented 
by the Ku Klux Klan, by Huey Long and by many politicians 
of local importance, who have successfully engaged in 
right-radical demagogy as a means to win and maintain 
political power. The George Wallace movement was just 
another stage in this tradition. 

The 1968 presidential campaign of George Wallace played 
a key role in the maturing of right-populist consciousness. 
This consciousness proved to be effective and dynamic in 
the battle for votes; the electoral groups which had 
evolved in this direction united under a common banner, 
received nation-wide publicity, and were able to flex 
their muscle. They emerged as a political force, amorphous 
it is true, but aware of its strength and perceived by 
others to be a major new phenomenon in the political life 
of the United States. 

The 1968 presidential election gave George Wallace 
13.6 per cent of the total vote. Neither he nor his campaign 
sponsors seriously thought that he would be victorious over 
Hubert Humphrey and Richard Nixon. Their main aim was to 
prevent both leading candidates from getting an absolute 
majority in the electoral college, in which case both of 
them would be forced to trade with Wallace for the votes 
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they lacked in exchange for concessions. This objective was 
not achieved. However, the results of the voting cannot be 
assessed as a serious setback for Wallace, for a more 
limited objective was reached: the replacement of a Democra¬ 
tic Administration by a conservative government that would 
to a certain degree depend on the right-wing radicals. 

Following the election of Richard Nixon as US President 
the Wallace movement began to play the role of a serious 
pressure group, ensuring a swing to the right in Washing¬ 
ton’s domestic policy. It was sufficiently evident that 
Wallace intended to continue his fight for the presi¬ 
dency, and his electorate stubbornly backed this intention 
despite the most active attempts by the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion to dissolve the right-populist bloc in a large conser¬ 
vative Republican coalition. 

Without dwelling on the ups and downs of Wallace’s 
fight to become President of the United States and his 
activity as the recognized leader of the right populists, 
it should nonetheless be mentioned that he managed not only 
to retain the backing of his supporters right up to the 
1976 primary elections but also to accjuire new supporters 
from average well-to-do strata. In 19/5, according to the 
opinion polls, Wallace’s candidacy was backed by about 
25 per cent of white Americans, with the percentage of 
his potential supporters among the 10 to 15 thousand-dollar 
income bracket almost doubling. 1 

By that time, however, many of the demands advanced by 
the Wallace movement since the late ‘60s, had been included 
in one form or another in the platforms of the moderate- 
conservative coalitions of both major parties, and, to a 
certain extent, reflected in government policy. During the 
1976 presidential election campaign the right-populist bloc 
wns partially integrated within the coalitions of Jimmy 
Carter and Gerald Ford. Two years later, upon the expiration 
of his last term of office as governor of Alabama, George 
Wallace practically left the political scene. 

Attempts to form a new force in American politics on 
the basis of the right-populist trend, however, have not 
abated with the departure of Wallace. In the late ‘70s and 
earlv ‘80s a group calling itself the New Right, which 
included the Baptist preachers Jerry Folw T e!l and James 
Robinson, the Washington political operator Richard 
Viguerie, journalist Kevin Philips, Senator Jesse Helms and 
others, began to work with the Wallace electorate. With the 
help of church sermons, shrewd political demagogy, computers 
containing information about millions of voters, and televi- 


1 D. Warren, op. tit., pp. 55-67. 








sion, the New Right have been able to inflict a number of 
defeats on liberal and moderate-conservative forces. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. As the most 
widespread form of right radicalism, right-populist con¬ 
sciousness is at the same time almost the most self¬ 
contradictory and politically alienated. 

The right-populist has been brought up in 'the spirit of 
individualism, but his individualism does not necessarily 
presuppose the desire to free himself from hired labor 
and set up his own business, although proprietary individu¬ 
alism in principle is not alien to the right-populist 
consciousness. Usually a hired worker, he perceives the 
hardships of his position as inevitable, and this gives 
his conflicts with his employer a largely routine nature. 
Basically, his individualistic orientation is realized 
in the sphere of consumption and daily life—it is here 
that he tries to “prove himself”, to implement his notions 
of happiness based primarily on property which testifies 
to his social success. And it is the failure of these 
attempts that forces him to rebel. 

Research carried out by Donald Warren shows that right- 
populist orientation is, as a rule, combined with extreme 
dissatisfaction over the nature and organization of the 
labor process (hard work, bad promotion conditions, the 
suppression of the individuality in the labor process). 
This sphere of right-populist consciousness offers highly 
promising possibilities for the formation of a consistent 
anticapitalist orientation. However, as this consciousness 
remains within the framework of right populism, the senti¬ 
ments of dissatisfaction and alienation produced by the 
process of exploitation are projected onto the sphere of 
consumer and everyday-life interests. Warren believes that 
a reverse action takes place at the same time: the frustra¬ 
tion of the individual, born of the failures of his attempts 
at self-realization in the role of a man of property, is 
projected onto the sphere of labor and intensifies his 
dissatisfaction with the conditions there (D. Warren, op. 
cit., p.66). 

Engaged in a desperate struggle to implement his es¬ 
sentially philistine ideals, striving to impede, or even 
reverse, the socio-cultural processes taking place before 
his eyes, processes that not only often undermine his 
position in society and negate his ideals, but, as it 
seems to him, sow universal chaos, the right-populist 
takes up the defense of traditional institutions and 
morality: for if one does not protect the family from a 
“revolution of morals”, protect the community from the 
intrusion of blacks and the growth of crime, protect the 
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nation from irresponsible, corrupt politicians, if one does 
not preserve religion and the ethics of honest work, thrift¬ 
iness, a reliance on one’s own strength and respect for the 
law, the entire way of life on which the right populist 
orientates himself is deprived of its necessary foundation. 

A traditionalist orientation inevitably makes the right 
populist an opponent not only of the Establishment, but 
also of the social status quo as a whole, within the frame¬ 
work of which he attacks those institutions that, in his 
view, constitute the main threat to ordinary white Ameri¬ 
cans. This is, primarily, the “big government”, which, the 
right populist profoundly believes, serves the interests of 
the privileged elite and concedes the “unjustified claims” 
of the lower social stratum. He is especially disgusted with 
the Federal government: it ignores the needs of the “average 
citizen” who conscientiously pays for the government’s 
activity out of his own earned income, while at the same 
time constantly making concessions to big business and 
to the black poor. 

The right populist is far removed from consistent anarcho- 
capitalism. He is by no means a convinced opponent of state 
interference or an apologist for the free market; he rejects 
only those aspects of the policy of the “big government” 
that directly hit his individual interests, first of all he 
does not want to be used as an object of “social engineer¬ 
ing” (the policy of school desegregation, for example) 
and he does not want the money taken out of his pocket in 
the form of taxes to be spent on the needs of other people. 
However, with this he does not reject, the way the radical 
propertarianist does, the very idea of the welfare state, 
but supports state-financed benefits for old age, illness, 
unemployment, and also federal anticrisis measures. 

The right populist demands of the state more resolute 
policy when it comes to suppressing opposition action or 
combatting crime; he believes that a more stringent punitive 
policy is needed. He is also in favor of strengthening the 
US military might and is ready to foot the enormous military 
bill provided that he feels secure. 

Prior to the 1960s the right populist did not show much 
interest in foreign policy. During the periods when the 
international situation became strained the myth of a 
“communist threat” conveniently served to explain to him 
what was wrong. Identifying himself with the nation as 
a whole and with an unflinching faith in America’s om¬ 
nipotence he was ready to back any and all actions of 
the President-Commander-in-Chief, including the use of 
nuclear weapons. The Vietnam war, as we have already 
noted, served, in the long run, to awaken his interest in 





world problems. However, on the whole, right-populist 
consciousness gives pride of place to domestic political 
issues, and it displays a certain inclination towards 
Isolationism. The right populist says that the federal 
administration should spend less on foreign aid and help 
only those states that regularly back America on the 
world arena. He believes that if the United States does 
get “enmeshed” in any international issue, then it should 
act resolutely until it is victorious, for his country 
must be the strongest and must not be humiliated in the 
eyes of the world. 

In the late ‘70s and early ‘80s right-wing populist con¬ 
sciousness readily accepted the idea of a “hostile world” 
and America’s “vulnerability”. The ‘70s were full of sym¬ 
bols of the decline of American might—from a fourfold 
increase of oil prices by the OPEC countries and the flight 
of the Americans from Saigon, to the defeat of the American 
automobile industry at the hands of their Japanese counter¬ 
parts and the seizure of the American Embassy in Teheran. 

Isolationism has begun to develop into militant national¬ 
ism. The right populist, once more dragged into questions 
of world politics against his will, irritably demands that 
the world “be punished”, demands that the Arabs, the Rus¬ 
sians and the allies be “put in their place”, that force 
be used, that there be no fooling around, but at the same 
time he wants measures to be taken to reduce America’s 
dependence on the rest of the world, for his country is 
capable of self-sufficiency in every field. 

Attacking the “big government”, the right populist at the 
same time castigates the so-called “new class” which, he 
believes, has usurped state power. He relegates to the “new 
class” or the “mediacracy” the “producers of ideas and in¬ 
formation”— the social bureaucracy, the mass media, universi¬ 
ties and research enterprises, corporation charity founda¬ 
tions and, into the bargain, the judiciary, whose powers 
have been substantially extended during the past decades. 
This “unelected oligarchy ... guided by their own ideology 
and insulated from the electorate and the common man” 1 is 
materially interested in social changes and reforms that 
extend the volume of state acth ity which lies so heavily 
upon the shoulders of the “middle class” and undermines 
traditional American values. The right populist believes 
that the poorest sections of the population who live on 
state assistance constitute the mass base of the “new 


1 P. Buchanan, Conservative Votes, Liberal Victories: Why the Right 
Has Failed, N.Y., 1975, p. 21; see also: K. Phillips, Mediacracy: 

Parlies and Politics in the Communications Age, Garden City, 1975. 
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class”. Inasmuch as this “new class” does not produce 
material values, the right populist considers it to be a 
parasitic class as distinct from the “real producers” — the 
businessmen and the workers by hand and by brain engaged 
in industry. The “mediacracy” have created the “big govern¬ 
ment” in order to exploit the “producers” and to multiply 
their own power. 

This sharply critical attitude of the right populist 
towards the “mediacracy” is also linked with the fact that 
he has always nurtured a deep hostility towards liberals and 
intellectuals (between whom he sees no great difference) 
as the personification of almost all social evils. In his 
consciousness “liberalism” is identified with the squander¬ 
ing of the taxpayer’s money, with connivance in regard to 
criminals and other law-breakers, with absurd unrealistic 
reformism, with “counter culture” marked by moral degrada¬ 
tion and the disintegration of the family, and, finally, 
with disarmament before the external enemy and putting up 
with “communists”. 

Big business also plays a prominant part in the demonology 
of right populism. Here the right populist tries to combine 
his class protest against the ruling oligarchy with his 
purely bourgeois orientation forcing him to bow to wealth 
and to entrepreneurial success, even if he personally cannot 
attain this goal. Therefore, big business is condemned for 
conduct that does not accord with right-populist notions 
regarding the ideal “producer” capitalist. The corporations 
come under the fire of right-radical criticism when they 
make use of the state to receive economic privileges, when 
they subsidize the “new class” and its artificially con¬ 
cocted projects that undermine morals, the family and social 
stability and, finally, when they trade with the communists, 
thus “sacrificing” national interests. 1 

Another target of the right populist is the “big labor 
unions”. Many right populists themselves belong to unions, 
and, therefore, unlike other types of right-radical con¬ 
sciousness, this type, at least on a mass level, does not 
deny the need for blue-and white-collar workers to unite 
to fight for their rights. The right populist rebels 
against the top labor bureaucracy. This protest has a 
certain democratic slant—the attempt to force the union 
elite to harken to the voice of the rank and file, to make 
them more accountable. But at the same time the union bu¬ 
reaucrats are also condemned for acting together with 
liberal forces and serving the “new class”, for indulging 
the blacks, the women’s lib and other forces hostile to 


1 See: Conservative Digest , April 1977, pp. 6-11. 








the “middle class”. It is these sentiments that the New 
Right leadership take advantage of in their campaigns to 
do away with the unions as an influential institution 
within the American political system. 

Considering himself to be a victim of economic exploita¬ 
tion and of political manipulation by the hostile forces, 
the right populist stubbornly searches for ways to assert 
his status in American society. His consciousness is in¬ 
creasingly dominated by the idea that members of the “middle 
class” should organize to protect themselves against unfair 
treatment. 1 But he encounters serious difficulties in the 
practical realization of this idea. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. One character¬ 
istic trait of the right-populist movement is its organiza¬ 
tional amorphism, the absence of systematized strategy and 
tactics. Not only do the right populists lack secret or 
semi-secret organizations like those of the Birchists, 
the Ku Klux Klan and the neofascists, but they lack any 
stable form of mass organization. It is true that in recent 
years there has been an increasing move towards the cre¬ 
ation of a new right-populist party (a “party of the new 
majority”, an “independence party”), but it is difficult 
to expect that, in present circumstances, at the present 
stage in the development of American society, this kind of 
party would be able to grow into a serious political 
force capable of holding its own with the Republicans and 
Democrats. And this is not so much indicative of the im¬ 
maturity of this type of consciousness, but is rather an 
expression of its substance. 

A systematic, organized participation in political life 
within the framework of a party brings the rank-and-file 
populist, who is full of illusions regarding the “popular” 
and “democratic” nature of his movement, into close interac¬ 
tion with the contingent of elitist-reactionary and old- 
fashioned-sectarian leaders and activists of such right- 
radical organizations as the John Birch Society and the 
Liberty Lobby, which provide the right-populist campaigns 
with leading cadres. Any more or less sustained intercourse 
between these two strata reveals the objective social in¬ 
compatibility of their aspirations, which disenchants the 
ordinary populist and frightens his “vanguard”. The inevi¬ 
table factional infighting that takes place on this basis 
hampers the tendency of right populism towards ideological 
and organizational self-determination. The internal contra¬ 
dictions of the personal aims of the ordinary populist also 
play their part. 


1 D. Warren, op. cit., p. 101. 
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As an authoritarian, the right populist has certainly 
a profound internal need for political authority. But as 
an individualist with an aversion for all bureaucracy, 
including party bureaucracy, he shows a cautious attitude 
towards a strong centralized organization, engaged, among 
other things, in drawing up a strategy and tactics for the 
political behavior of the “middle class”. The right populist 
gravitates towards a strong personality, a charismatic 
leader for whom the most important thing is not some kind 
of programs evolved by a bureaucracy, but the “voice of the 
people”, the real moods and aspirations of the “ordinary 
man”, which he would use as his program of action. 

This orientation towards the leader principle, exceptional 
even by the yardstick of traditionally personified American 
politics, opens wide vistas for a skillful politician-dema¬ 
gogue, and at the same time it puts the trusting represen¬ 
tative of the “great middle class” into the position of a 
volunteer puppet in the hands of professional politicians, 
towards whom the ordinary right-wing populist is essen¬ 
tially profoundly hostile. George Wallace was precisely this 
kind of politician for many years. He invariably came out 
with a direct appeal to the “nation”. However, speaking on 
behalf of the “ordinary American”, Wallace actually played 
his own political game which by no means always ac¬ 
corded with the position of the ordinary right populist, 
to say nothing of the interests of the “middle class”. 

The amorphism of right-populist consciousness opens the 
way for most diverse elements to take advantage of its 
political energy. The process of renovation of the ideology, 
strategy and tactics of the conservatives feeds on 
right populism. Thus, Ronald Reagan managed to mobilize 
this type of political consciousness in his fight for the 
presidency. The left forces are engaged in active and not 
unsuccessful activity among the right-populist masses in a 
bid to get them to take the path of the struggle for democ¬ 
racy and against the domination of monopoly capital. Final¬ 
ly, some elements of right-populist consciousness found a 
place in the political platform of the Carter Administra¬ 
tion. Constituting a considerable mass impulse in American 
political life in the late ‘70s and early ‘80s, right popul¬ 
ism functions above all as a transitional type of political 
consciousness, marking the growth of internal contradictions 
in the political system of the United States. 













Chapter Five 

THE LEFT-RADICAL TRADITION 
AND THE PRESENT-DAY LEFT-RADICAL 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Types that develop in the context of the left-radical 
tradition make up an organic part of the spectrum of 
political consciousness of American society today. 

Radicalism, like conservatism, is a relative concept 
circumscribed by specific situations. It sets the left or 
right limit to the prevailing political spectrum. And since 
that spectrum is changeable, thought structures of different 
content may take one and the same position in different 
historical settings. Conversely, the same structure may, 
within different spectrums, hold dissimilar positions, in¬ 
cluding the radical, meaning that the radicalism of a 
specific thought structure can only be pinpointed by relat¬ 
ing it to other elements of the spectrum. 

Radicalism boils down to social criticism, a function 
that expresses the social and political essence of radical¬ 
ism while registering its historical boundaries and, in 
the long run, also its substantive definiteness. 

Since the limits of radicalism’s social critical function 
are not rigidly defined (or, rather, defined in terms of 
a metaphor), ideas, orientations and actions both of the 
reformist and the revolutionary, rebel, variety are often 
styled as radical.’ As a result, intellectual currents, and 
political movements identified as radical do not, as a 
rule, represent a single stream and are ideologically, 
socially, and politically heterogeneous. The indefinite 
connotation of the terms “radical” and “radicalism” is 
often exploited to obfuscate the distinctions between 
heterogeneous social and political forces that stand left 
of center. It is therefore up to the Marxist to show the 
social disparity of the elements of radicalism (trends 


1 The terms “radicalism” and “left radicalism” will, save in special 
cases, be used here interchangeably as synonyms. 
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and currents in left-radical movements, and types of the 
radical mentality), to provide an appropriate evaluation, 
and to do so without writing off the concept as such for 
it has become an integral component of the culture of 
modern political thinking. 

Certainly, social criticism is not an attribute exclu¬ 
sively of radicalism, but also that of conservatism and 
liberalism. Specifically radical criticism has its own 
social and political orientation, and, indeed, expresses 
the essence of radical thinking. A liberal (or conserva¬ 
tive) social critic does not transcend the prevailing 
system of relations and has hi« sights on reform by means 
of the existing, officialh sanctioned, socio-political 
mechanism. A liberal may, of course, express “disagree¬ 
ment”, but it will never be aimed at destroying but rather 
at stabilizing the system. It is not an impulse of destruc¬ 
tion, but of buttressing the system. 

A radical, on the other hand, is out to secure deep¬ 
going social change and is oriented on actions outside 
the rules of the system. That is why radical consciousness, 
as shaped in bourgeois society, is inescapably pregnant 
with the embryo of new institutions, new relations and 
values that reflect the dynamics of the historical process, 
and assumes a more or less distinct anti-capitalist com¬ 
plexion in the course of its development. 


1. THE LEFT-RADICAL TRADITION IN US 
POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

In Europe and America radicalism travelled different 
roads. The stable tradition of class and party conflicts, 
the more rigid (than in America) social differentiation, the 
limitations of the liberal doctrine, the elitism of bour¬ 
geois democracy, and, finally, the less favorable condi¬ 
tions and prospects for economic development have, soon 
after the victory of bourgeois revolutions, led in many 
European countries to the emergence of independent legal 
(and underground) radical parties and political organiza¬ 
tions that put themselves at the head of mass democratic 
movements. At the same time, an independent radical polit¬ 
ical ideology began to evolve which, though intrinsically 
heterogeneous and controversial, was of a more or less 
distinct antiliberal and anticor^servative complexion. 
Furthermore, radicals in Europe could always count on 
a relatively stable social base in the petty bourgeoisie. 
But in no European country was the right to acting 
against the existing political regime (the right to rev- 








olution) ever entrenched (either morally or juridically) 
in any appropriate constitutional acts. 

In the USA, radicalism developed in step with American 
society. Historian Staughton Lynd wrote: “If there is danger 
in romanticizing the past by fabricating a radicalism 
which was not there, it is equally misleading to suppose 
that there was no American radicalism prior to the forma¬ 
tion of an industrial proletariat or the advent of Marxist 
theory. A continuous radical tradition existed. Ambiguous 
ideological' axioms evolved, under the pressure of events, 
into radical corollaries which threatened private property 
and the authority of the state.” 1 But unlike Europe the 
USA never had any radical mass parties or other political 
organizations that survived for any length of time or 
had a stable base in the mass of the people. Nor has an 
independent left-radical ideology evolved there as a force 
(much less an organizationally framed force) in constant 
and open confrontation with the dominant liberal ideology. 

This was, indeed, in many ways the effect of the speci¬ 
ficities of the 1776 revolution and the subsequent de¬ 
velopment of American capitalism. The United States was 
the only bourgeois state in existence where radicalism 
as a function was officially countenanced by a constitu¬ 
tional bill which the ruling class has for two hundred 
years relied upon as the fundamental document of the 
American revolution. This document is the Declaration of 
Independence, which says in its preamble that “it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish” the existing 
form of governance and “to institute new Government, 
laying its Foundation on such Principles and organizing 
its Powers in such Form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their Safety and Happiness”. 

The principle of the people’s sovereignty was solidly 
supported by various sections of American society. As 
Lynd says, “during the century between 1760 and 1860 
the right of revolution was justified by presidents as 
well as prophets, by politicians in power as well as by 
radicals out of it”. 2 Thomas Jefferson said repeatedly that 
society wanted serious social upheaval from time to time. 
“God forbid,” he wrote in a letter to William Stephen Smith 
in 1787, “we should ever be 20 years without such a rebel¬ 
lion... The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to 
time with the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 3 The support 


1 Lynd, Intellectual Origins of American Radicalism, N.Y., 1968, p. 8. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 

3 Thomas Jefferson on Democracy. Ed. by Saul K. Padover, N. Y., 1939, 

p. 20. 
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that the burgeoning American bourgeoisie rendered the prin¬ 
ciple of the people’s sovereignty expressed the striving of 
its most advanced section to establish the “best” social 
system and, furthermore, to pursue what it conceived as 
the principles on which history developed. At the same time, 
it was an expression of the self-confidence of the American 
capitalist, who was certain that the social order he was 
building would be so greatly superior to all the other 
systems that it would never enter anyone’s head to use the 
right of revolution in order to try and alter it from the 
bottom up. The changes that he assumed as likely in the 
framework of the existing order would only, as he saw it, 
make the existing system better. Because, as conceived by 
the 18th-century American bourgeois democrat, revolution 
was not a change in the system of social relations, but an 
act of force in defense of the principles of “liberty”, 
“equality” and “the pursuit of happiness”, and of the purity 
of the declared ideals—change of personalities (or at least 
of institutions) within the framework of capitalist social 
relations. 

Radicalism was therefore understood to be a legal mech¬ 
anism for correcting any departures from the original 
humanitarian democratic principles and for safeguarding 
the fundamental ideas of the American revolution. 

In fulfilling its mission radicalism inevitably leaned 
on the very ideas and principles (which it accepted as 
its own) set forth in the Declaration of Independence 
and in other documents of the American revolution. And 
since these ideas and principles were integrated — formally, 
in any case—in the early American liberalism, and were 
securely associated with it in the mass consciousness, 
American radicals did not think in terms of producing 
their own ideology opposed to the liberal (as did the West 
European radicals) but relied on the latter to promote, 
with resort to force when necessary, the practical exercise 
of the professed liberal creed. When the term “radical¬ 
ism” gained more or less broad circulation in the American 
political vocabulary, and that occurred by all evidence 
after the Civil War, it was conceived as the antithesis 
of “conservatism” and stood for criticism of the prevail¬ 
ing social arrangements and for defense of the purity of 
the liberal doctrine. 1 

Neither right after the revolution nor later did 
radicals ever reject that creed itself or the role of 
“true heirs of the spirit of ‘76”, that had been ascribed 

1 See Left, Right and Center. Essays on Liberalism and Conservatism 
in the United States. Ed. by Robert A. Goldwin, Chicago, 1965. 
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to them, and never failed to stress the fundamental 
significance of the Declaration of Independence in 
safeguarding the democratic liberties and rights in 
American society. As Lynd notes, for almost two hundred 
years all kinds of American radicals have traced their 
intellectual origins to the Declaration of Independence 
and to the Revolution it justified. But parting ways with 
the liberals more and more over the manner of exercising 
the revolutionary democratic creed, radicals arrived at 
the conclusion that the liberals were entirely incapable 
to make real the rhetoric of 1776. All the more so because 
the latter, as they pointed out again and again, traced 
“its intellectual ancestry more to Paine than to Locke”, 1 
that is, expressed the spirit and essence of the American 
Enlightenment (associated with the names of Franklin, 
Paine and Jefferson) rather than the principles of European 
(English) liberalism (associated primarily with Locke). 

In many ways, the American Enlightenment did stand 
ahead of Locke, who was in no way radically oriented, and 
also of European liberalism as a whole. This we see from 
the ideas of Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, Rush and others on 
the relation between state and society, on the essence of 
man and human rights and on political activity and revolu¬ 
tion which were the core of the social and political creed 
of American radicalism. 

The American Enlighteners were convinced humanists. 
They conceived man as immaculate, kind by nature, and 
imbued by reason. The people were for them the competent 
subject oi the political process. “You love them as infants 
whom you are afraid to trust without nurses; and I as adults 
whom I freely leave to self-government,” Jefferson wrote 
to Dupont de Nemours. 2 

The Englighteners were democrats and champions of 
human rights. “We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain (inherent and) inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness,” wrote Jefferson in the Declaration by the Representa¬ 
tives of the United States of America in General Congress 
Assembled. 3 

The Englighteners differentiated between the inherent 
rights that people were endowed with by nature and that 
could not be alienated, and those civil rights that origi¬ 
nated with the emergence of the state and were secondary 


1 Lynd, op. cit., pp. 7, 4. 

2 Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, p. 36. 

3 Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson, N. Y., 1959, p. 36. 






















to the former. The right to acquiring and possessing 
property was one such civil right. And since preordained 
harmony in the world was denied in the same breath and 
a line was drawn between what is and what should be, it 
was only a short step to acknowledging the right of the 
people to revolution as the highest principle of bourgeois 
democracy. 

The Enlighteners’ distinction between natural and civil 
rights is closely related to their established distinc¬ 
tion between the state and society, on which reposes their 
antietatism. Though they did not deny the roie and im¬ 
portance of the state, they maintained that it was secon¬ 
dary in relation to society, and that its role should be 
commensurate to the needs of society as a whole and to 
those of the individual. 

So, naturally, for the Enlighteners the best government 
was that which governed little, for it was an evil in all 
cases, albeit an unavoidable one. In this respect the 
Enlighteners’ attitude coincided with the laissez-faire at¬ 
titude of the liberals. Still, though they did think a free 
market was necessary, the Enlighteners were obviously 
not inclined to regard it as a universal model for regulat¬ 
ing public affairs. 

The growth of American capitalism and the accompanying 
aggravation of its intrinsic contradictions led inevitably 
to the liberals’ ever more visible departure from Jefferson¬ 
ian democracy and its ideas of Enlightenment. As a result, 
the radicals became its sole supporters and champions, 
and have been so throughout the 19th and the early half 
of the 20th century. 

Orientation on the exercise of the above-mentioned 
social and political ideas and principles is seen in the 
slogans and programs of all more or less large social 
protest movements in the United States between the 1820s 
and the 1930s. Their influence is felt distinctly in the 
Grange, Greenbackers and Populist movements, mostly 
consisting of farmers and also of some unorganized 
workers and the urban middle strata. 

The radicals pressed for demands in the spirit of the 
American revolution (“fair” distribution of property, 
protection of the people from corporations, and so on). But, 
increasingly, they insisted that the bourgeois state should 
act as the champion of the system of free enterprise, which 
worked in the interests of the “people” (as an aggregate 
of petty proprietors) and on which the monopolies had begun 
to impinge. What this meant, in substance, was buttressing 
the positions and extending the functions of the state in 
order to safeguard the small entrepreneur in the free market 






and the free market in general. This produced a paradoxical 
situation. The aim and the means to that aim were at logger- 
heads, while the orientation on effective and consistent 
exercise of the ideas and principles of revolutionary 
democracy called for release from the existing social and 
political order and for new ideas and principles—such as 
would lead to the exercise of the democratic ideal in the 
changed historical environment. In other words, to safeguard 
the spirit and ideals of the American revolution, it had 
become essential to revise and broaden the ideological base 
and the social functions of radicalism. 

Change became all the more necessary because the growth 
of American capitalism generated growth of the social base 
of the protest movement which was absorbing new social 
strata and groups (including industrial workers) whose in¬ 
terests and aspirations stretched more and more beyond the 
framework of the liberalism of Jeffersonian democracy. 

An important stage in the forming of the left radical’s 
ideological base was the transcendentalism of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and others. It reasserted fidelity to the prin¬ 
ciples of democracy and antietatism, and levelled criticism 
at the American capitalist society. Among its postulates and 
principles were some that the left-radical mentality re¬ 
produced time and again in the years that followed. Certain 
ideas and principles formulated by the American Transcen- 
dentalists added a new element to the ideological substra¬ 
tum of the radical consciousness. 

The American Romanticists contended that in a truly 
democratic society the personality was the prime element 
of social relations, and that its free development was the 
aim and purpose of the state. Projecting the Enlighteners’ 
idea of the difference between what is and what should be, 
the Romanticists had their sights set on a living, critical 
and immediate apprehension of life through the prism of 
personal experience. 

Though most Transcendentalists were dedicated to non¬ 
violent action (civil disobedience) and laid the accent on 
the self-improvement of the personality, their social 
criticism was of a political complexion and was, in effect, 
anticapitalist because their humanitarian imperatives were 
essentially in conflict with bourgeois civilization. More, 
some of the followers of Emerson and Thoreau, such as 
George Ripley, associated achievement of these impera¬ 
tives with change in the prevailing social system. 

In this manner, transcendentalism gradually filled radi¬ 
calism with an anticapitalist content, and gave impulse 
to a new appreciation of its functions—no longer mere 
“correction”, but also rejection of the existing society 
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as the proper medium for the exercise of the right to life 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It will not be amiss to note that the social criticism 
of the Transcendentalists was distinctly utopian — a feature 
that is typical of nearly all the later types of the Ameri¬ 
can left-radical consciousness. We see the same utopian¬ 
ism in Thoreau, who acts (and reasons) along the classic 
utopian lines: “I wish ... to suggest that we may possibly 
so live as to secure all the advantage without suffering 
any of the disadvantage.” 1 

The new stage in American radicalism is associated with 
the spread of essentially American forms of the non-Marx¬ 
ist, primarily critical and utopian, socialism. 

The 19th-century European utopian socialists looked with 
hope to the New World, where they expected to find favor¬ 
able material conditions for their various projects and, 
indeed, active support by the government and the nation — 
something they were denied and so acutely missed in 
Europe. And their expectations came true in part. The United 
States was ‘‘the chief theater of experiments of the utopian 
socialists of all nations”, wrote Morris Hillquit. 2 The in¬ 
terest that Americans showed in utopian socialism (notably 
Fourierism) in the 1830s to 1850s was fired by the crisis 
that was gripping the country during that time. The dream 
of a farmer’s America was losing its lustre, while an in¬ 
dustrial America held still less promise as a vehicle for 
the principles of the American revolution. 

In the circumstances, the ideas of utopian socialism 
seemed to express the instinctive aspirations of the 
farmers and the urban petty bourgeoisie to a farmers’ 
America, for they were consonant in many ways with the 
ideas of the Enlighteners and Romanticists (fair distribu¬ 
tion of goods, harmony between the social organism as a 
whole and its separate elements, man’s fusion with nature, 
direct participation of all adult members of the community 
in decision-making, and so on). 

The Civil War and the Reconstruction that followed 
seemed to bury that dream for good. But the ideas of utopi¬ 
an socialism had by then struck such deep root in Ameri¬ 
can society that they became part of the ideological 
substratum of the left-radical consciousness. In practice, 
this led to the emergence in the 1880s and 1890s of a broad 
reformist movement, which took in a large diversity of ele¬ 
ments and took organizational shape in a network of Nation¬ 
alist Clubs. The movement worked under utopian-socialist 

1 Henry David Thoreau, Walden, or Life in the Woods, N.Y., 1961, p. 26. 

2 Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States, N.Y., 1903, p. 22. 






slogans and was largely stimulated by the evolution of 

a national tradition of utopian socialism, one of whose her¬ 
alds was Edward Bellamy. His novel, Looking Backward 
(1888), like many other utopian works of the late 19th 
century, bore one main message: if “the great experiment” 
in America is to succeed, “why should not society go 
forward toward a true commonwealth, founded on a social 
economy and dedicated to common justice and the common 
well-being?” To achieve this “there was need only to 

subordinate private interest to collective interests, 
and substitute cooperation for the present mad scramble 
of selfish individualism”. 1 

Bellamy’s social ideal, “the new industrial system”, 

was designed to create equality of living conditions, 
solidarity, fraternity, and happiness for all. Labor would 
be a common obligation (regulated by the state) and, at 
once, a pleasure. And the state would guarantee “the nur¬ 
ture, education, and comfortable maintenance of every 
citizen from the cradle to the grave”. 2 

The Nationalists took notice of the state’s greater 

interference in the affairs of society. They expressed the 
mass discontent with the shrinkage of the operational 
sphere of the free market, with the growth of monopoly, 
the crisis of market individualism and the related values. 
But they were also alarmed by the growth of the labor move¬ 
ment, and sought a solution of the problems not in rejecting 
the objective concentration and centralization of production 
and the growing role of the state, but in a socio-political 
reorientation of these processes, that is, in anticapital¬ 
ist etatization of society. This is probably why, a few 
decades later, on the eve and at the time of the New Deal, 
Bellamy’s ideas regained popularity among radicals. 

The ten years from the late ‘20s to the late ‘30s, which 
historians named “red”, generated powerful social protest 
movements and a large variety of utopian plans and projects 
that were influenced by diverse ideas, principles and 
ideals. “It was Red in the sense that the center of polit¬ 
ical gravity swung sharply to the Left,” writes Sidney 
Lens, “and millions of jobless, war veterans, and mass 
industry workers took to the streets in demonstrations 
or ‘seized’ factories in sit-down strikes. It was Red in 
tone, mood, flavor as thousands of artists, intel¬ 
lectuals, movie stars, and literary figures found 


1 V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. 3, The Begin¬ 
nings of Critical Realism in America, 1860-1920, N.Y., 1930, p. 301. 

” Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward 2000-1887, Cambridge, Mass., 1967, 
pp. 242, 149. 
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a n emotional haven with various radical parties.” 1 

American utopian socialism, too (notably the ideas 
of the Nationalists), played a conspicuous role in the 
1930s, but this time its influence was compounded with 
the impact of scientific socialism, above all through the 
experience of socialist construction in the Soviet Union. 

A typical example of the impact made by the Nationalists’ 
ideas and a specimen of the radicals’ utopian scheming of 
the 1930s was the movement initiated by Upton Sinclair in 
1933 to carry out Plan EPIC (End the Poverty in California), 
aimed at engaging the mass of jobless in the production 
process at cooperative enterprises that were not bedevilled 
by the immoral scramble for profit, and thereupon re¬ 
structure the rest of society along cooperative lines. 

America’s discovery of Marxism, we may recall, occurred 
in the mid-19th century. But at that time Marxism did not 
become widespread in the United States. Partly, this was 
due to the general recession of the labor movement owing 
to the crisis of 1857 and, chiefly, to the preeminence 
of petty-bourgeois ideology among the American working 
class. No small part here was also played by the diverse 
national background of the US proletariat of that time. 
Besides, the pioneers of the communist movement in the 
United States were active chiefly among the German 
workers and most of the socialist and Marxist publications 
were in German. 

Its acquaintanceship with socialism, both utopian and 
scientific, was of great significance for US radicalism: 
it furthered the development of its function of negating 
the prevailing social system as the sole realistic vehicle 
of the democratic ideal of the American revolution. 

Those were the main stages in the growth of left radical¬ 
ism as a social and political movement and in the emer¬ 
gence of the radical intellectual tradition as a complex of 
ideas, notions, and principles comprising the ideological 
substratum of the various structures of the left-radical 
political consciousness. And each of the elements of the 
substratum (Enlightenment, Romanticism, Socialism) exer¬ 
cised an influence on all the subsequent forms of radical 
thought and played a dominant part in the evolution of 
at least one of its several types. A special link is 
clearly seen, for example, between the radical-democratic 
consciousness and the Enlightenment, and between the 
radical-romantic and the romanticist structures. 

There were times in US history when radicalism seemed 
to have been wiped out for good. Take the 1940s and ‘50s, 


1 Sidney Lens, Radicalism in America, N.Y., 1966, p. 297. 






the time of McCarthyism. Though McCarthyism was mainly 
directed against the American Communists, it did not, as 
usual in such cases, spare those who practised social 
criticism outside the communist movement. Left organiza¬ 
tions and groups were either crushed or fell apart by 
themselves. The radical tradition seemed to have been 
stamped out once and for all. 

But at the end of the 1950s there appeared the first 
signs of new trends on the US cultural, social and politi¬ 
cal scene. And something like ten years later, America saw 
massive democratic movements nurturing new types of left 
radicalism. 

The left-radical consciousness of the 960s and ‘70s 
was charged with a wide variety of ideas and principles, 
many of them inherited by the new radicals from their 
predecessors: above all the democratic commandments of 
the American Enlighteners, and especially the ideas and 
principles entrenched in the Declaration of Independence. 
This was due less to any wish of providing historical justi¬ 
fication for their own views or claiming resemblance to 
the revolutionaries of 1776 (though elements of the typi¬ 
cally American penchant for political showmanship were 
discernible among left radicals as well) and more to the 
incontestable socio-critical potential of the provisions 
contained in the Declaration of Independence. “What pre- 
Civil War radicals meant by these old words /the text 
of the Declaration of Independence/ had much in common 
with what the modern radical movement means by its own 
characteristic phrases. Men should be free, according 
to the revolutionary tradition, because on joining society 
they do not surrender their essential natural powers. If 
existing society abuses those powers, men should demand 
their restoration at once” (Lynd, Intellectual Origins of 
American Radicalism, p. 10). That potential, far from hav¬ 
ing declined with the passage of time, gains new strength, 
however paradoxical that may seem at first glance. While 
history provides new proof of the inability of the bourgeois 
state to keep the promises of the revolution, it is compel¬ 
led by virtue of the tradition shaped over two centuries 
to continuously reproduce them at the level of political 
rhetoric as the aim of its activity and, hence, also as 
its own promises. And that inevitably generates vain expec¬ 
tations among the masses and fortifies radical sentiment. 

Addressing themselves to the tradition of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, the left radicals of the 1960s and ‘70s retained 
loyalty, too, to the humanitarian ideals of the Romantic 
Transcendentalists on which they relied extensively in 
their treatment of the problem of man and culture. Lastly, 
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like their predecessors, the new radicals turned to images, 
ideas and principles that were fostered in the realm of 
the socialist tradition. To be sure, the range of ideas 
and principles that made up the substratum of the left- 
radical consciousness of that period had grown visibly 
broader both as a result of new ideas and ideological 
constructions and of a more productive and intensive use 
of the old sources. 

The latter element is seen distinctly in the treatment 
that the new American radicals accorded the ideas and 
concepts produced within the framework of the socialist 
tradition. While directly or indirectly reproducing many 
of the ideas, notions and prejudices of the 19th-century 
utopian socialism (especially that of Fourier and Bellamy), 
the new radical mentality also sought an anchor in the 
new forms of utopian socialism that had emerged in the 
developing countries and attracted the radical by their 
anticonsumerism, antibureaucratism, antitechnicism, 
and so on. The radical ignored, or simply failed to notice, 
that genetically these provisions were often the product 
of the etatist, bureaucratic, militarist mentality and 
had no positive foundation as an alternative theoretically 
in harmony with the principles of the American revolution 
or acceptable to a developed capitalist country. 

The new radical was eager to find a foothold in an ideol¬ 
ogy that would serve him not only as a moral and political 
vindication, but also as a symbol of protest. And since 
the official ideology opposed itself publicly to Marxism, 
the radical was liable to accept the latter as the theo¬ 
retical form of negating the hated Establishment and its 
avowed ideology. But the radical’s narrowly practical 
(negativist) interest in Marxism imposed an interpretation 
that shifted the accent on only those of its aspects that 
contrasted with the respectable and affirmative style of 
the “positive” bourgeois theories. And from this angle, 
“Marxism” stood forth at best as an “ideology of negation” 
consonant with the “critical theory of society”, while 
leaving many important aspects of the Marxist concept of 
revolution in the shade. 

True, the “critical theory” played a prominent part in 
the making of the radical consciousness of the 1960s and 
‘70s. The philosophical and sociological concepts that it 
fostered despite the diversity of its philosophical and 
social sources, had one important common feature: they 
more or less effectively destroyed the notions of recon¬ 
ciliation, absence of conflict and good organization in 
American society propagated by the integrationist ideology, 
and the integrationist claim that American society was 






humane and democratic and its social institutions non- 
repressive. In so doing, they intertwined in bizarre 
fashion with elements of Marxism, on the one hand, and 
with the integrationist sociology worked into the critical 
theory as a peculiar background to negation, on the other. 

That the new radical consciousness relied on .so wide a 
range of ideas and principles was due less to its intrinsic 
eclecticism, and less, too, to the dynamic evolution that 
it went through within something like a decade. It was due 
more to its own intrinsic heterogeneity that embraces sev¬ 
eral different types closely related by some common features 
and functions, sometimes overlapping but, at the same time, 
substantially different from one another. 

Under the earlier suggested criteria, the radical con¬ 
sciousness of the 1960s and ‘70s may be said to have had 
four basic types that we may for convenience describe as 
radical-democratic, radical-rebellious, radical-romantic and 
radical-socialist. And the evolution of radical conscious¬ 
ness in the USA in the ‘60s and ‘70s may be described as 
consistent passage from one type to the next, and the 
change in its general orientation as passage of the domi¬ 
nant role from one type to the next (within the limits 
of the movement). 

The orientation on cultural enlightenment and nonviolent 
methods of struggle predominated in the initial stage of the 
mass protest movements (until the mid-‘60s) which battled 
for civil rights for the blacks and “free speech” for stu¬ 
dents, and aspired to “new values”. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that there had never been any sharp wa¬ 
tershed between political and socio-cultural radicalism. 
The students’ struggle for new moral values and a new life 
style, though it did not always have a direct outlet in 
politics, was of a distinctly political dimension if only 
because it challenged the traditional values and cast doubt 
on the “American way of life”. 

In the mid-‘60s, radicalism entered upon a new stage. 
During that stage, which coincided in time with the US 
aggression in Vietnam, the emphasis of radical criticism 
shifted from cultural values to the Establishment, the 
“system”, to big business and the military-industrial 
complex. Clearly political demands, including an end to 
the aggression in Vietnam, limitation of the power of the 
military establishment, and political power for the 
“people”, gained precedence. It is noteworthy that most 
of the demands were nominally “constitutional”, though 
they were received by the authorities as a dangerous 
political challenge and spurred them to repressive action. 
That only tended to radicalize the democratic movements. 
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Suiting the logic of the struggle, they put forward new 
demands and resorted to means that were often of a dis¬ 
tinctly rebellious nature and directed not only to breaking 
with the “system” but also to its destruction. 

The partial successes achieved by the blacks and the 
students, the defeat suffered by US imperialism in Viet¬ 
nam, the economic deterioration in the United States and 
the rest of the capitalist world, coupled with the change 
of generations in colleges and with a few other factors, 
saw political radicalism reach its peak at the turn of the 
60s into the 70s and then begin to decline along with the 
democratic mass movement that had nourished it. The radical- 
rebellious consciousness yielded again to cultural enlight¬ 
enment orientations. But this was not a return to the past. 
The years in which mass radical movements had existed in 
the country extended the field of search for social alter¬ 
natives and revived the interest in socialist ideas and 
ideals among Americans (above all youth), resulting in the 
emergence of a new, radical-socialist type of consciousness. 

The dynamics of the radical movements led to an alterna¬ 
tion of the dominant types of the radical consciousness. 
The radical-democratic type that had prevailed initially 
was replaced in the latter half of the ‘60s by the radical- 
rebellious consciousness, and at the junction of the ‘60s 
and ‘70s a conspicuous role fell to the radical-romantic 
consciousness, with the rebel type gradually dropping to 
the background. In the mid-‘70s, radical-democratic trends 
became dominant again, though this time they shared the 
spotlight with the radical-socialist consciousness. 

What, then, are the features that put these types of con¬ 
sciousness under the head of one and the same radical tradi¬ 
tion? 

The prime and perhaps basic feature of all the left- 
radical types is that they are antibourgeois. Though most 
radicals do not in so many words reject private property 
(their criticism is focused on the large corporations) or 
capitalism as a historically shaped system of social rela¬ 
tions, all the types of the radical consciousness are 
antibourgeois in objective content because many of their 
demands and values, though often expressed in abstractly 
humanitarian terms, cannot be attained in a capitalist 
environment and any consistent drive to attain them leads 
inevitably to the destruction of or at least assault on the 
bourgeois political and social structures in America, 
and also the cultural and moral values of capitalism. 

This antibourgeois charge of the radical consciousness 
is linked closely with its humanitarian orientation. At the 
center in the minds of the new radicals stands the human 
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being—not as some abstract objective concept but as a 
concrete, sensual subject; a developed free personality is 
conceived as the end goal of all effort. 

It is proper to note that this orientation on the subject 
lies at the root of many of the principles that govern 
the political practices of the left radical. To begin with, 
the left-radical consciousness derives above all from the 
effective and direct experience of its bearers; it is backed 
by tradition, but in essence it is a rationalized expres¬ 
sion of their own existence within the “system”. Hence the 
nonclassical complexion of the left-radical consciousness 
(as distinct from the liberal, conservative, even the 
right radical) noted by nearly all scholars. 

The orientation on personal experience (usually very 
modest), coupled with a sceptical view of the legacy of 
the Old left, the deliberate renunciation of any objectively 
definitive or universal system of criticism and exclusive 
concentration on only those problems that are associated 
with personal political experience—all this makes the 
radical consciousness strongly particularist if not sectar¬ 
ian. That is why, indeed, the radical’s attitude to some 
substantive aspects of contemporary domestic and, espe¬ 
cially, foreign policy is so rudimentary, for these aspects 
have simply dropped out of his field of vision. 

The particularism of the radical consciousness, oriented 
as it is on social change, has in many ways also predeter¬ 
mined its utopianism. The ineradicable faith of a man in 
the street in the American dream has restrained him time and 
again from radical action, though, on the other hand, the 
failure of that dream has often prodded the average American 
to confrontation and rebellion in critical situations. 

Though, as a rule, the new radicals did not openly side 
with the idea of America’s Manifest Destiny, they were 
deeply convinced that if the utopian dream of a free, pros¬ 
perous and nonrepressive society was ever to come true, 
it would come about exclusively in the United States of 
America, and would be achieved not by the liberals in 
power but by left radicals, those dedicated to turning the 
“American creed” declared two hundred years before into 
reality. In that sense we may safely refer to an American 
left-radical messianic spirit inherent in varying degrees 
in all the prevailing types of radicalism. 

Summing up, we should therefore bear in mind the ambiva¬ 
lent nature of the new-radical consciousness. Being criti¬ 
cal, it was in a state of confrontation both with the exist¬ 
ing socio-political system and with other types of political 
consciousness. But being American, it reproduced many of 
the features of the national character and psychology 
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(displaying many a point of contact with the very targets 
of its criticism), and this despite the orientation on 
renouncing tradition. 

Though the various types of the radical consciousness 
of the ‘60s and ‘70s have common features, there are also 
some substantial distinctions between them. To begin with, 
the new American radicals had no single political goal. 
They did, it is true, all oppose the social and political 
status quo, but there were differences in their apprehen¬ 
sion of the targets of negation. Serious differences also 
prevailed over the manner of negating the object and over 
the subject of social change. The spectrum of social groups 
on which the radicals pinned their hope of altering Ameri¬ 
can society was so broad that it excluded none but the 
bourgeoisie. 

Radicalism is often styled “petty-bourgeois”, the con¬ 
notation being that it reflects the sentiment and interests 
of the petty bourgeoisie and develops on the petty-bour¬ 
geois social base. Though largely true in respect of the 
past, it calls for some important amplification in respect 
of present-day American society, both because a reconstruc¬ 
tion of its structures is currently in train and because 
the process of radicalization is spreading to new strata 
and classes. 

Most scholars classify the bulk of the new radicals under 
three social heads: student youth, intellectuals in the 
humanities and in technical fields, and the “outsiders”, 
among them the jobless and the lumpenproletarians. And 
only a small segment of these groups belongs in social 
origin and status to the petty bourgeoisie (in the strict 
sense of the word) or expresses its sentiments and 
interests. 

Most radicals come from the intermediate strata not 
identifiable with the petty bourgeoisie, and belonging to 
the new segments of the working class, which includes 
workers by brain. The need for such differentiation is 
stressed by students of American society. The study, Socio- 
Political Movements in the USA, (Moscow, 1974, p. 30, in 
Russian), puts “petty proprietors living mainly by their own 
labor” under the head of petty bourgeoisie, while among the 
“intermediate strata” it includes “employed sections of 
the intelligentsia” (highly-skilled specialists, scientists 
and professionals) and “other intermediate groups” (me¬ 
dium-level administrators, small stock brokers, travelling 
salesmen, and so on). 

This is also a fairly accurate reflection of the basic 
trends in the social structure of American society that 
surfaced in the late ‘50s due to the shrinkage of the free 






market and the growth of state-monopoly capitalism and the 
scientific and technological revolution. The inescapable 
result was a decline in numbers of the petty bourgeoisie 
and an expansion of the intermediate strata and the working 
class, which absorbed part of the petty bourgeoisie and 
the intermediate strata, above all what was traditionally 
known as the educated class, the intelligentsia. 

Certainly, the consciousness of the present-day petty 
bourgeois, that of a member of the intermediate strata and 
of a proletarianized intellectual have a number of common 
features of, so to speak, a “petty-bourgeois type” deriving 
from the transitional nature of the social situation in 
which they exist. 

The determining feature of the mentality (and being) of 
the petty bourgeois is the same as it was when defined by 
Marx and Engels. It is his duality, stemming from the fact 
that he is at once a worker and a proprietor. 

The social consequences of the scientific and technolog¬ 
ical revolution and the formation of state-monopoly cap¬ 
italism tend to restrict the sphere of free enterprise. 
This sharpens the petty bourgeois’ sense of danger. He 
knows he must fight to remove the contradictions of his 
social position and faces the choice of either working to 
preserve what he has or—when this becomes unrealistic— 
to radically restructure society so that he as a minor pro¬ 
prietor will not drop to the level of proletarian and will 
in the final count retain (possibly in an altered form) 
the aggregate of benefits that is being imperilled by the 
state or big business. 

The petty-bourgeois mind is opposed to centralization. 
So is that of a section of the intermediate strata that 
had once belonged to the big or petty bourgeoisie, and that 
of the part of the aggregate working class that had once 
belonged to the intermediate strata. Above all, this con¬ 
cerns the intelligentsia and the numerically growing body 
of students (many of whom we may regard as a would-be 
intelligentsia). 

In developed capitalist society, however, the intelligen¬ 
tsia joins the fight against state-monopoly capitalism (on 
a mass scale) only inasmuch as, owing to the substantive 
changes in its position, it ceases to be an intelligentsia 
in the classic and traditional sense of the word. In the 
past (up until the latter half of the 20th century), the 
intellectual was not directly involved in the process of 
producing surplus value and stood apart from industrially 
organized production. He controlled the making of his own 
product from start to finish and then acted as its salesman. 
He either failed to notice or attached no importance to the 
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fact that he was mercilessly plundered by his employers, 
to whom he sold his labor power for only a fraction of 
its worth; that his nonalienation (from the product of his 
mind) did not transcend the limits of individual artisan 
production and vanished the moment the market came into 
play; that his “free” professional or creative activity was, 
in the final analysis, subject to the mechanism of demand 
and supply. Hence the intellectual’s self-identification 
as a free, politically uninvolved producer, which gave him 
a sense of elitist independence and exclusiveness. 

Today the situation is changing, and changing radically. 
The fact that science is thrusting directly into industrial 
production, into the services and into management, and 
that culture is turning into a scientifically organized 
industry, has pushed up the number of intellectual profes¬ 
sionals employed in these fields. This proliferation of 
the once relatively sparse intelligentsia naturally changed 
the character of mental labor and with it the social status 
of the intellectual. From member of an elite, of the nar¬ 
row corporation of free professionals, he has turned into 
a wage laborer working on commissions that are all too 
often contrary to his inner motivations — a laborer chained 
to a specific sector of the production line. No longer a 
lone artisan producer, no longer in control of his output, 
the intellectual also forfeited the control and power, 
albeit relative and limited, he had once had over his own 
activity. As member of a social group, therefore, he for¬ 
feited his former social status. 

This metamorphosis put the intellectual in a developed 
capitalist society in a dual and conflicting position very 
close to that traditionally ascribed to the petty bourgeois. 
Though no longer a free professional but a hired intellectu¬ 
al whose social image and being has begun more and more 
to resemble that of the industrial worker, he has not yet 
become a proletarian, for he still retains some privileges, 
has not yet entirely relinquished the traditional stereo¬ 
types of the “free” intellectual, and continues to think in 
terms that are already in many ways out of tune with his 
new social being. He might be said to walk the boundary 
between distinctive social groups and, like the petty bour¬ 
geois, associates his wellbeing with struggle for the 
restoration of the old order or, when he sees that such 
restoration is impossible, for a radical alteration of the 
social relations that have earned his disaffection. 

In sum, the radicalism of the 1960s and ‘70s was not 
petty-bourgeois either in social content or social base. 
Though reflecting the interests and contradictions of a 
certain segment of the petty bourgeoisie (and relying on 
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it), it championed the interests and contradictions of the 
intelligentsia that was turning proletarian, of the mass 
of students, and of national minorities, all of whom have 
a petty-bourgeois type of mentality but are not to be iden¬ 
tified with the petty bourgeoisie as such. This nonidentity, 
indeed, has got to be borne in mind if we want to put our 
finger on the prospects of radicalism in American society. 
For if the radicalism of today stems from the contradic¬ 
tions of the social being and consciousness of mainly the 
intermediate strata and a certain section of the proletar¬ 
iat (whose numbers and role are on the increase) and no 
longer from those of the petty bourgeoisie alone (whose 
numbers and role are on the decrease), we can expect a 
further radicalization of American society, for then its 
objective social base will survive and expand. 


2. RADICAL-DEMOCRATIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. The radical-democrat¬ 
ic consciousness is the most moderate of the left-radical 
types. Oriented on nonviolent socio-political reconstruc¬ 
tion, it sees its chief aim in creating a “free democratic 
society” through transfer of political power into the hands 
of “the people”. It has its roots deep in the cultural and 
political traditions of the United States and bears a strong 
imprint of the American national character, which paradoxi¬ 
cally combines vulgar pragmatism with political utopianism, 
and a blend of patriotism and faith in a better future with 
a critical view of the prevailing state of affairs. This 
consciousness is the most massive and the most stable in 
the context of the American left-radical tradition. 

The radical-democratic consciousness is nourished by 
abortive efforts to secure the bourgeois-democratic liber¬ 
ties proclaimed in the Declaration or Independence within 
the framework of the existing institutions. These efforts 
have led to an appreciation of the existence of “warring 
elements” in the American creed, to use the expression of 
historian Howard Zinn. “There is the rhetorical creed,” 
he writes, “represented best by the words of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence: ‘all Men are created equal... un¬ 
alienable Rights... Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap¬ 
piness... whenever any Form of Government becomes de¬ 
structive of these Ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it...’ There is the working creed, 
those beliefs that, whether or not written into the Con¬ 
stitution and the laws, are embedded in the minds of the 
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American people by constant practice.” 1 Attempts to elim¬ 
inate this duality and make the “rhetorical” creed 
dominant and effective determine the emotional thrust 
and the fundamental content of the radical-democratic 
consciousness. 

Though determined to act within the law, the radical 
democrat is, however, convinced that the goal he has set 
cannot be reached by mere reform in the context of the 
existing institutions and on the basis of the existing 
values. That is the essential difference between him and 
the liberal (of the reformist type) who is no less critical 
of the state of affairs but assumes that in principle the 
“system” is quite capable of effecting the necessary re¬ 
forms. In that sense, the radical-democratic consciousness 
may be considered a product of the crisis of liberal policy 
and liberal thinking, and the radical democrat himself 
a disillusioned liberal. 

In the 19th and the early half of the 20th century the 
main cause of radicalization was the unsatisfactory eco¬ 
nomic condition of certain groups in society. The radical 
saw the root of the evil mainly in the mechanism of the 
free market, in market excesses, which prompted him again 
and again to address himself for protection and help to 
the state. But the immediate motivations of the radical¬ 
ization of the 1960s and ‘70s were social and political, 
associated not with market excesses but excesses of etat- 
ization. This does not go to say that economic reasons 
are no longer a factor of radicalization. It only means 
that when the wants of the working people expand, the 
socio-cultural and political situation may, on a par with 
the economic, act as an important stimulant of the radical 
consciousness. 

Since many of the guarantees assumed by the “welfare 
state” have proved pies in the sky, the state is seen as 
the culprit of the unsatisfactory state of affairs regis¬ 
tered by the social critic. But if at one time the radical 
mentality nourished by the “excesses of the free market” 
addressed its appeals to the state, it is now wholly bereft 
of intrinsic institutional support because it does not see 
the market as an alternative social and political lever. 

And one more feature of the radical-democratic conscious¬ 
ness: the gap between the “rhetorical” and “working” 
creeds registered by the radical superimposes itself on 
his ingrained belief in the collosal “liberative” potential 
accumulated by American society, that is, in the existence 
of material conditions for resolving all or almost all the 


1 H. Zinn, Postwar America: 1945-1971, N.Y., 1973, p. XIV. 
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problems bedevilling the individual, provided the rela¬ 
tionships and institutions are altered. 

The radical-democratic type of consciousness lacks a 
single and independent ideological foundation. But Staugh- 
ton Lynd’s following definition fits it more than it does 
any of the other types of radicalism: “Subsequent variants 
of American radicalism have taken the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence as their point of departure and claimed to be 
the true heirs of the spirit of 76.’ M It is, indeed, true 
that the ideas of Jefferson, Paine, Franklin and the other 
American Enlighteners, reflected in the fundamental docu¬ 
ments of the American revolution, notably the Declaration 
of Independence, are the basic component of the ideological 
substratum of the radical-democratic consciousness. 

The radical-democratic consciousness was involved in 
practically all the mass democratic movements of the 1960s 
and ‘70s, and this at all their stages. But it was in the 
forefront mainly in the initial and the concluding stages, 
that is, when the movements were on the upgrade, setting 
new, more far-reaching goals and adopting more radical 
methods, or when they were on the downgrade, abandoning 
their “immoderate” demands. 

Problems of domestic policy. One of the main difficulties 
besetting the radical-democratic consciousness, like the 
radical mentality in general, was that of identifying the 
object of its criticism. The traditional concept of “soci¬ 
ety” appeared to be insufficient, because it reflected nei¬ 
ther the complexity of the situation nor the state of the 
object of criticism. As a result there appeared the term 
“system”, which is attractive to the radical because it 
seems to apply to the totality of the object of criticism: 
not some specific institution but a faceless, “centralized, 
a hierarchical structure in which all elements and phases 
are interlocking and interdependent, and in the final 
analysis, interpenetrative and inseparable”. 1 2 In espousing 
the term, the radical felt that he must emphasize two as¬ 
pects of the “system”—its corporate nature and its “liberal” 
origins. That was how the radical-democratic consciousness 
gave birth to the concept of a “liberal-corporate system” or 
“liberal corporatism”. 

Though consensus was lacking among radical democrats 
(and all the more so among other types of radicals) as to 
the precise make-up of the “liberal-corporate system”, 
most of them agreed that it included three basic elements. 


1 Lynd, op. cit., p. 4. 

2 “ALL We Are Saying...” The Philosophy of the New Left. Ed. by Arthur 
Lothstein, N. Y., 1970, p. 33. 
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First, the economic structures reposing on private capi¬ 
talist property and consisting of large-scale corporations. 
Despite their superficial and narrow notions of the eco¬ 
nomic basis of American society, the radical democrats 
were aware that “all aspects of this society, from occupa¬ 
tion to housing, education to health, scientific research 
to television entertainment, are dependent on the cor¬ 
porate-controlled area of economy”. 1 In some cases, es¬ 
pecially when criticizing “technobureaucracy”, the radical 
democrat was liable to single out corporate organization, 
or what John K. Galbraith termed “the technostructure”, 
as an autonomous structural element of the “system”. 

Second, the military establishment and its core, the 
military-industrial complex, which “not only stabilizes the 
domestic economy but is also proving to be an essential ad¬ 
junct to the world-wide practice of American capitalism”. 2 

Third, the state. In the setting of “organized capital¬ 
ism”, the state “has become the agency for the complex of 
interlocking bureaucracies. The state is now the focus 
of the protective apparatus.” 3 It will be noted that the 
radical’s notion of the structure of the “system” is 
affected by C. Wright Mills’ concept of the power elite. 

As the radical democrat sees it, “liberal corporatism 
implies a political structure in which principal policy 
issues are worked out at the federal level, formulated 
with the active participation of experts, and ratified — not 
in the legislative arena—but through a process of consul¬ 
tation among a national elite representing those interests 
and institutions which now recognize each other as legit¬ 
imate. Such a conception of government is ‘corporatist’ 
in at least two ways: first, it involves the major cor¬ 
porations and other interest groups actively and directly 
in the governmental process; second, it models government 
structure and administrative style in the manner of modern 
corporation management. It is ‘liberal’ in the sense that 
it includes the active participation of representatives 
of groups traditionally favoring liberal reform and de¬ 
mocracy— particularly, for example, the unions. Liberal 
corporatism tends toward the co-optation of dissent and 
reform rather than their suppression.” 4 

It follows that the humanitarian aims proclaimed by the 
radical democrat cannot be achieved by reforming the 
“system”, because reform has now become a condition for 


1 ‘‘All We Are Saying”, p. 29. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

4 The New Left: A Documentary History. Ed. by Massimo Teodori, N. Y., 
1969, pp. 192-93. 
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its existence and tends to strengthen rather than weaken 
it. In short, the “system” must be abolished as a distor¬ 
tion of the “declared American creed”. 

The radical sees the distortion above all in the “sys¬ 
tem’s” lack of humanism. According to the rhetorical creed, 
the human being is the supreme value, and “the people” 
are the sole true subject of the socio-historical process. 
The Port Huron Statement (1962) savs: “We regard men as 
infinitely precious and possessed oi unfulfilled capacities 
for reason, freedom, and love... We oppose the depersonal¬ 
ization that reduces human beings to the status of things” 
(The New Left..., p. 166). Yet in modern America man is 
absorbed and suppressed by the “system”, which is hostile 
to him because it is concerned with the whole and not the 
part, not the individual, not the personality: man lives 
for the “system”, which saddles him with its needs and 
forces him to live by its laws. 

The sole motive for the radical democrat’s opposition 
to the prevailing reality is man’s situation in society, 
man’s social state of mind rather than the persuasive 
historical causes of the prevailing nonhumanitarian 
condition. If the “system” obstructs the development of 
the individual, if it sets artificial barriers to individ¬ 
ual liberties, then, as the radical democrat sees it, it 
forfeits the right to exist. Doubly so, because today even 
the “metaphysics of history” cannot justify estrangement 
and nonhumanism: the material basis for emancipation is 
too considerable and the repression too artificial and 
elitist to prevent attempts at carrying through the human¬ 
itarian principles proclaimed by the American revolution. 

The radical democrat sees the prevailing “system” as a 
distortion of the “rhetorical creed” because it has de¬ 
tached the people from power and has turned them into an 
object of the historical process, thereby tearing up the 
principles of democracy entrenched in the basic documents 
of the American revolution. 

The radical democrat blames the undemocratic nature of 
the American political system first and foremost on rep¬ 
resentative democracy as a political principle and the 
system of political institutions embodying that principle. 
Precluding direct participation of the bulk of the Ameri¬ 
can people in the adoption of vital decisions, partici¬ 
patory democracy operates not as a vehicle that affords 
the people access to political power but rather as a means 
of alienating them from it. The average American, says 
the radical democrat, has the feeling that “though he voted, 
though he could speak freely in his own milieu, all the 
great decisions of life were being made somewhere, some- 
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how, by people he did not know... He was becoming an in¬ 
visible atom in a huge country, reading the newspapers, 
watching television, listening to the radio, a passive 
recipient of whatever history was being made, but certainly 
not a vibrant force in making it” (Zinn, op. cit., p. 90). 

For the radical democrat another token of the lack of de¬ 
mocracy in American society is the concentration of power 
in the hands of the political, economic and military elite 
which operates through governmental institutions, corpora- 
uons and armed forces respectively, and forms the “power 
elite”. He sees this concentration of power triggering 
the processes of centralization and bureaucratization. And 
as the immediate effect, he also sees that the strengthen¬ 
ing of executive power leads to its breaking out from under 
the control of the existing democratic mechanisms, which 
results in anonymous decision-making and a diffusion of 
responsibility. 

One more departure from democracy and a breach of the 
“inalienable human rights” is the social and political 
inequality of citizens. Equality before the law is effec¬ 
tive only if it has equal material backing. The economic 
inequalities that exist in American society rob various 
groups in it of the very chance of exercising their con¬ 
stitutional rights and liberties. In other words, there 
is no equality of opportunity in America. This being so 
if citizens are to be truly equal, says the radical dem¬ 
ocrat, the formal (in effect fictitious) equality of op¬ 
portunity must be breached and replaced by guarantees 
of equal conditions. Formal inequality is thus the only 
real form of securing equality, and thus also justice as 
the radical conceives it. 

The radical democrat does not nurse the same nihilistic 
attitude to the law as the rebel radical. He is not against 
the law as such but against “bad” law, against “unfair” 
law. He is also against the manner in which the law is used 
in American society when “those who hold governmental 
power do not revere the law in this undifferentiated way; 
they choose which laws to enforce and which laws not to 
enforce; which laws to violate and which not to violate; 
which laws to make and which laws not to make.” 1 

The radical democrat sees the abuses of executive power 
that have become something next to the norm in the polit¬ 
ical process as a stark sign of the imperfections of the 
judiciary structure in the United States. In the prevail¬ 
ing state of things, power over constitutional rights is 
in effect wielded by the police. Howard Zinn notes in this 


1 Zinn, op. cit., p. 196. 
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connection that “the protection of the Constitution i s 
a distant one; the immediate power over free speech is 
with those who possess club and gun on the spot where 
exercise of the freedom is being sought”. 1 

If there is to be a truly democratic political system 
and a society in which the supreme goal will be to ensure 
the freedom of one and all—and that, precisely, is how the 
radical democrat conceives a truly democratic society—the 
existing political institutions must be debureaucratized 
and decentralized, and power must pass from the hands of 
the ruling elite into the hands of the people. 

The sole remedy the radical democrat sees in self-govern¬ 
ment through direct (participatory) democracy, which would 
ensure the participation of each individual in running 
society and adopting “those social decisions determining 
the quality and direction of his life”. 2 

For the radical democrat of the ‘60s and ‘70s, partici¬ 
patory democracy was the foundation for restructuring 
economic, as well as political relations. What he was 
concerned with was to make production humane, not neces¬ 
sarily rational or efficient. In other words, the problem 
of reorganizing the economic organism was seen by his 
critical mind as a moral imperative—which explains the 
conflicting nature, the intrinsic incohesiveness of the 
suggested economic solutions. The critical leverage of the 
radical democrat’s economic views is consonant with the 
propositions of what is known as the radical political 
economy. In the view of one of its exponents, Martin 
Bronfenbrenner, its characteristic features are: denuncia¬ 
tion of the unequal distribution of incomes; criticism 
of militarism and racism, and likewise of neocolonialism, 
which widens the gap between rich and poor nations; 
criticism of the traditional economics for its onesided 
approach to man, whom it sees only in one dimension and 
treats exclusively in the light of his function in produc¬ 
tion and consumption; criticism of restricted social 
spending on improving the quality of life and on combat¬ 
ting environmental pollution. 3 

The radical democrat is dead set against the market as 
a mechanism for regulating the economic and all other 
activity of society. As noted by Assar Lindbeck (who made 
a special study of the topic), a radical denounces the 
market system as “primitive, inefficient, chaotic, anti- 
social, un fair, and basically immoral”. 4 The radical dem- 

1 Zinn, op. cit., p. 170. 

2 The New Left..., p. 167. 

3 The Journal of Economic Literature, Vol. VIII, No. 3, September 1970. 

4 Assar Lindbeck, The Political Economy of the New Left. An Outsider’s 
View, N. Y., 1971, p. 32. 
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ocrat sees the immorality of the market less in its eco¬ 
nomic rigidity (unequal, unfair distribution of the 
social wealth) and more in the rigidity of its ethics, 
because the market destroys all the human qualities, cul¬ 
tivates a spirit of competition and hostility and the lust 
of profit. And monopolization of the market by the large 
corporations, far from mitigating things, only makes mat¬ 
ters worse. It creates what the radical democrat regards 
as an insufferable situation where the principles of human¬ 
ism are sacrificed to functional rationale and efficiency, 
and where the aims of society’s economic development are 
tied not to the “true interests of the people” but to the 
interests of corporations, which, in the final analysis, 
are themselves shaped under the influences of the techno¬ 
logical imperative. 

Though critical of the market, however, the radical 
democrat does not favor any “bureaucratic” regulation of 
economic relations. He is no less critical of the “bureau¬ 
cratic state” that has assumed the function of economic 
regulation than he is of the market. Because the state has 
failed to find a humane solution for any of the problems 
bred by the market mechanisms. There has been no dem¬ 
ocratization of power in the economic field, but new bu¬ 
reaucratic structures appeared and new steps were taken to 
concentrate power in the ruling elite, in which the state 
bureaucracy has now also been given its due share. And 
that, in the eyes of the radical, means that the people 
were pushed still farther away from power: most American 
citizens are deprived of any opportunity for directly in¬ 
fluencing the making of the country’s economic policy or 
for at least controlling its implementation. 

While failing to resolve the problem of the people’s 
deprivation of economic power, the state has also failed 
to secure a more just distribution of the public wealth. 
The programs of the welfare state have failed to root out 
poverty or to solve the problem of unemployment. Nor has 
there been any reorientation of the economy to meeting 
the true wants of the people and ensuring the all-round 
development of the individual. 

Contrary to the impression one gets at first glance, 
the simultaneous opposition of the radical democrat to the 
market and to the state as a mechanism of bureaucratic 
economic regulation is not without its logic. But the rad¬ 
ical democrat’s logic is the logic of the humanist and 
philosophizer. If he were compelled to solve the complex 
of intricate problems related to the economy, making ends 
meet, he would inevitably have to make his choice, giving 
precedence either to the market or to the state. But since, 
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being bereft of power, the radical democrat approaches 
economic problems as an uncommitted philosophizer and 
moralist, he can afford to fail to make ends meet. 
While denouncing the market and the etatist solution of 
economic problems as being equally contrary to humanism 
and morality, he suggests an alternative that would open 
for “democratic social regulation” both the basic economic 
resources and the means of production, and would make it 
possible to redirect social production to satisfying the 
true wants and to bring these wants into harmony with 
man’s true nature. The way he suggests for securing this 
is participatory democracy. 

Introduction of participatory democracy in economic re¬ 
lations, as the radical democrat conceives it, would mean 
that “work should involve incentives worthier than money 
or survival. It should be educative, not stultifying; 
creative, not mechanical; self-directed, not manipulated, 
encouraging independence, a respect for others, a sense 
of dignity and a willingness to accept social responsibil¬ 
ity, since it is this experience that has crucial in¬ 
fluence on habits, perceptions and individual ethics.” 1 

While calling for humanization of economic relations, the 
radical democrat does not reject the institution of private 
property, though, to be sure, he does deflate its social 
value, denying it, in the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, the quality or a natural and inalienable 
right. The emotional impact of his egalitarianism derives 
from his renunciation oi property which, however, as a 
rule, does not culminate in the demand that it be social¬ 
ized. In other words, though he criticizes capitalism, and 
though he denounces it as an inhuman social system, the 
radical democrat would not go so far as to advance the 
socialist alternative. Here we see the same incohesiveness 
as in the question of market and state: neither capitalism 
nor socialism. 

In many ways, this posture stems from the notion that 
in America today the question of property does not play 
any determining role in settling the problem of humaniza¬ 
tion of social relations or, in any. case, that putting the 
economy on socialist tracks will not guarantee a humane 
solution of America’s main problems. Hence the efforts to 
shift the solution from the sphere of property to that of 
production management. As a result, the radical democrat, 
that foe of liberal solutions, suggests humanizing the econ¬ 
omy by means of quasi-liberal means a la John Galbraith. 

By classifying the economic problems as a moral impera- 


1 The New Left..., p. 168. 
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tive, the radical-democratic consciousness betrays its 
utopian soul. That is clear enough. It is also clear, how¬ 
ever, that so long as it does not capture power, its uto¬ 
pianism can play a certain positive role, especially on 

the plane of moral criticism, and can win it popularity 
among those who, far removed from the economic elite, 
seek a simple and clear solution to the intricate polit¬ 
ical and economic problems. 

For the radical democrat, participatory democracy is not 
merely a principle governing the organization and function¬ 
ing of society. It is also a principle for tying the in¬ 

dividual to society, for securing their interaction. For 
him, the optimum goal is the involvement of the individual 
in society so, that he would exercise a direct influence on 
the activity of each and every institution. That is where 
participatory democracy is to live up to its purpose: that 
“society be organized to encourage independence in men and 
provide the media for their common participation”, and that 
“politics has the function of bringing people out of iso¬ 
lation and into community, thus being a necessary, though 
not sufficient, means of finding meaning in personal life”. 1 

True, the orientation on participatory democracy, which 
leads to the dissolution or organization in community, 
sets the radical a problem not easy to solve: how to align 
the functioning of an intricate system (such as society) 
reposing on a high level of professionalism and division 
of labor, on the one hand, and complete equality—not only 
legal, political and social, but also functional (on whicn 
participatory democracy is based)—on the other. The radical 
tackles the problem in the spirit of the populist tradi¬ 
tion: the intrinsic virtue and ingrained wisdom of the 
“plain” man would enable him, so the radical holds, to cope 
with any of the intricate tasks that are now being handled 
by experts once he is no longer manipulated and wins equal 
access to information. “We oppose, too, the doctrine of 
human incompetence because it rests essentially on the 
modern fact that men have been ‘competently’ manipulated 
into incompetence” (The New Left..., p. 166). 

To be sure, the radical democrat is not so blind as to 
overlook the intricacies of present-day society, which 
make complete functional equality impossible, and there¬ 
fore also rule out complete identification of organization 
and community, thus invalidating participatory democracy 
as a universal principle. But the radical has no choice. 
He has to substitute a political solution for a managerial 
one, and an ethical solution for a political one. All the 


1 Ibid., p. 167. 
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more so, because he puts the humanitarian alternative in 
the foreground as a program for cultivating critics of 
the “system”. Besides, so long as the radical-democratic 
consciousness is bereft of governmental power, the above 
contradiction is more or less concealed from public view. 
Otherwise the radical would have to revise his concept 
of participatory democracy and either make some far-reach¬ 
ing concessions in favor of functional rationality, divi¬ 
sion of labor, and so on, or resort to the tactic of 
“double standards” which is his pet hate. 

Problems of foreign policy. The views of the radical 
democrat of the 1960s and ‘70s on matters of foreign policy 
began shaping at the conceptual theoretical level in the 
late ‘50s. A conspicuous role here was played by the Ameri¬ 
can historians grouped round Professor William Appleman 
Williams of the University of Wisconsin: Gabriel Kolko, 
Howard Zinn and David Horowitz. Their books, and notably 
that of Williams himself , The Tragedy of American Di¬ 
plomacy (early 1959), and later Kolko’s The Policy of War 
(1968) and The Roots of American Foreign Policy (1969), 
Zinn’s Postwar America: 1945-1971 , and a few others, were 
the first to formulate the set of ideas that struck a broad 
response in the mass radical consciousness. Here we refer to 
these historians not as to theorists and authors of any 
definite concepts of US foreign policy (that topic calls for 
special study) but as to transmitters of the more typical 
notions of the radical democrat on relevant aspects of 
foreign policy. 

The radical democrat’s critical view of the foreign 
policy of the United States is a logical projection of 
his view of domestic policy. As he sees it, both are not 
only organically interlocked, but are an outgrowth of one 
and the same root. This monistic outlook makes the social 
critic’s task considerably easier, for it enables him to 
spot behind the liberal rhetoric the concealed mainsprings 
of foreign policy actions, and in so doing to relate the 
latter to each other and to actions in domestic policy. 
But all too often, this monism acquires a mechanical ex¬ 
pression, resulting in excessively straightforward cause- 
and-effect formulas, in rigid judgements, in overly 
contrasted evaluations (lacking nearly all halftones), 
and in the striving to deduce all things from one and the 
same “root”, indeed, to reduce them to the operation of 
a social force that the radical often invests in the cloak 
of a mystical “first cause”. 

Critical of American diplomacy, the radical democrat 
associates its failures, even its “tragedy” (Williams), with 
the fact that the people are denied a say in charting and 
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implementing foreign policy. “We have seen,” Zinn quotes 
de Focqueville as having said in the 1890s, “that the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution entrusts the permanent direction of the 
external interests of the nation to the President and the 
State, which tends in some degree to detach the general 
foreign policy of the Union from the control of the people. 
It cannot therefore be asserted with truth that the external 
affairs of State are conducted by the democracy.” 1 The 
making of foreign policy is the affair of a narrow elite 
which, in turn, is subordinated to the rigid dictates of 
the “system” — one that expresses the interests of corporate 
capitalism rather than those of the people. As a result, 
the practice of foreign policy is contrary to the declared 
principles. America proclaimed “the warm, generous, hu¬ 
manitarian impulse to help other people solve their prob¬ 
lems”. It proclaimed “the principle of self-determination 
applied at the international level, which asserts the right 
of every society to establish its own goals or objectives, 
and to realize them internally through the means it decides 
are appropriate”. 2 But in reality, as the radical democrat 
notes, the “impulse to help” stands for expansionism while 
“self-determination” stands for saddling other nations with 
what the USA determines is best for them. Force, rejected 
by the liberal rhetoric, had become a principle of liberal 
foreign policy. This is seen, among other things, in the 
US policy of aggressive wars, a natural and ineluctable 
part of the essence of the “system”. “The modern liberal 
capitalist state, by its essential economic and political 
characteristics, tends to intensify and expand aggressive 
warfare” (Zinn, op. cit., p. 41). 

The radical democrat is against wars: they mean sense¬ 
less slaughter, reduce the operation of democratic prin¬ 
ciples, strengthen the military-industrial complex and 
stimulate nationalism and racism. Also, wars cause colos¬ 
sal unproductive waste of resources, that could be used 
instead to heighten the wellbeing of the people. The 
radical democrat justifies (though with reservations) 
revolutionary and liberative wars, for just such a war 
gave birth to the democratic principles which he is now 
trying to carry into effect. But he believes — and that is 
the fundamental difference between radical democrat and 
rebel — that it would be best to secure revolutionary goals 
without war. 

The radical democrat displayed his attitude at the time of 


1 Zinn, op. cit., p. 41. 

2 William Appleman Williams, The Tragedy of American Diplomacy, 
N. Y„ 1959* p. 9. 
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the US aggression in Vietnam. Indeed, for the radical con¬ 
sciousness of the ‘60s Vietnam became a testing stone not 
only of US foreign policy, but of the “system” as a whole: 
the undeclared (and therefore unsanctioned—by either the 
people or the representative institutions) war against 
a developing country fighting for national liberation (as 
the United States had fought two hundred years before) 
was, as the radical democrat was well aware, a war of 
aggression, even a counterrevolutionary war, a war in the 
interests of monopoly capital, of the big civic bureau¬ 
cracy and the military establishment. “Their aim in 
Vietnam,” wrote Carl Oglesby, one of the leaders of the 
protest movement, in reference to the US leaders, “is to 
safeguard what they take to be American interests around 
the world against revolution or revolutionary change, 
which they always call Communism.” 1 More, for the rad¬ 
ical democrat, US policy in Vietnam was a particular 
manifestation of the general neocolonialist strategy di¬ 
rected to securing such relations and supporting such 
regimes that would put developing countries in a position 
subordinate to and dependent on the United States. 

Radical democrats have repeatedly declared that US 
foreign policy is in sore need of a far-reaching reconstruc¬ 
tion, of democratizing diplomacy or, more specifically, 
letting the people participate in charting and implement¬ 
ing external relations. It is not enough that the people 
should understand their country’s foreign policy, and 
that it expresses the people’s interests. It must be 
charted with the direct participation of the people, must 
be controlled by the people and, when necessary, immedi¬ 
ately corrected by the people. The people must therefore 
have access to exhaustive information, making for compe¬ 
tent judgement of government moves, and secret diplomacy 
must give place to open diplomacy. In short, the objective 
is in keeping with participatory democracy in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

The other aspect of this democratization, as the radical 
democrat sees it, was renunciation of force in international 
relations and scrupulous fidelity to the principle of self- 
determination, with each country respecting the right of the 
others to deal with their internal affairs on their own. 

The radical democrat of the ‘60s and ‘70s emphasized 
the need to renounce anticommunism and scrap the policy 
of cold war, for, as he saw it, communism had never been 
a threat to the national security of the United States. 
And if, owing to the efforts of the McCarthyites (at whose 


1 The New Left..., p. 183. 
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hands the radical, too, dubbed “red”, had suffered), the 
country was gripped by “fanatical anticommunism”, this 
was due mainly to the fact “that Communist nations posed 
an especially tough obstacle to the normal drives of liberal 
nationalism: for expansion, for paternalism, for maximum 
profit”. 1 

To the very same reasons the radical democrat traces the 
origins of the cold war. Unlike supporters of the conven¬ 
tional view, who at best divide the blame for the cold 
war between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
more often than not put the onus of guilt on the latter, 
the radical maintains that it was “America’s prime respon¬ 
sibility for imposing the cold war on a war-torn world”. 2 

The radical democrat is against cold war because it is 
a source of internal crisis and a potential source of 
another world war. The cold war, said the Port Huron State¬ 
ment, “poisoned and corroded all aspects of intellectual 
activity. To it were sacrificed the essential ingredients 
of democratic process—free debate, the right to dissent, 
political engagement and controversy. And its final out¬ 
come was a balance of terror so precarious and so infinite¬ 
ly dangerous that, in the end, all interests and all se¬ 
curity were in jeopardy.” 3 

His own experience brought it home to the radical dem¬ 
ocrat that in present conditions detente was the only 
sensible alternative to cold war and to the arms race 
which not only consumed collosal funds but also kept the 
world constantly in a state of tension. At the same time, 
the radical democrat was of two minds in his attitude 
towards the Soviet Union and most other socialist countries. 
The existing socialism he saw as a centralized “system” 
built on the “dictates” of the Communist Party and the 
State, denying the individual personal freedom and detach¬ 
ing the people from power. 

Still, he refuses to back the officially sanctioned 
tactic of international pressure under cover of ethical 
slogans. He was critical of the “human rights” campaign 
the Carter Administration used as a means of pressure and 
blackmail against the socialist countries. No, certainly, 
the radical democrat is not against subordinating foreign 
policy to moral principles. In the past ten or fifteen 
years, nobody in America has been more insistent than he 
to secure such subordination, and nobody more zealous in 


1 Zinn, op. cit., p. 51. 

2 Robert W. Tucker, The Radical Left and American Foreign Policy, 
Baltimore, 1971, p. 11. 

3 The New Left..., p. 173. 
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championing human rights. But the radical democrat, as 
we have already noted, is against violence in international 
relations, even if that violence is said to protect the 
moral principles he reveres. 

The radical democrat has no social ideal outside the 
United States he would wish to follow' in the struggle for 
a democratic America. True, he has always been in sympathy 
with the developing countries, which are trying to carry 
out (as America once did) a revolution and to create new 
values different from those cultivated by corporate capi¬ 
talism. But he has always been realistic enough to avoid 
the aim of reconstructing American society on “third world” 
lines. The only thing the radical democrat wants is to 
blend the revolutionary inspiration and political enthu¬ 
siasm of the young countries of Asia and Africa with the 
material achievements of his highly industrialized capi¬ 
talist state, and thereby—come to the society bequeathed 
by the American 18th-century Enlighteners. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. The radical 
democrat’s strategic aim is to secure a thorough reconstruc¬ 
tion of American society, which he sometimes describes 
as a “revolution”. While evading the job of charting an 
integral positive program, he merely stresses that this 
“revolution” should align the institutions of society with 
“human nature”, and assert the principles of true democracy, 
humanism and goodwill. 

But the reconstruction must be carried out by none 
other than the people themselves. Furthermore, the con¬ 
version to people’s power must not be violent, and must 
follow democratic procedure. “In social change or inter¬ 
change,” says the Port Huron Statement, “we find violence 
to be abhorrent because it requires generally the trans¬ 
formation of the target, be it a human being or a com¬ 
munity of people, into a depersonalized object of hate. 
It is imperative that the means of violence be abolished 
and the institutions—local, national, international—that 
encourage nonviolence as a condition of conflict be devel¬ 
oped.” 1 The orientation on nonviolence remains an impor¬ 
tant feature distinguishing the radical-democratic con¬ 
sciousness from other, in many ways related, types of 
consciousness, notably the radical-rebellious. 

It would be right to note, however, that the practice 
of protesting prompted the radical democrat of the ‘60s 
and ‘70s to certain modifications. He advanced the 
slogan of nonviolent revolution envisaging not only non¬ 
violent civil disobedience but also direct confrontation 


1 The New Left..., p. 168. 
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with the Establishment. The question of “nonviolent revo¬ 
lution” was debated in the America of the ‘60s in various 
mass movements and at different levels. One example is the 
speech of John Lewis, president of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, in August 1963 (The New Left..., 
pp. 100-02). Another is Staughton Lynd’s article, “Coali¬ 
tion Politics or Nonviolent Revolution” in Liberation 
(June/July 1965). “So long as revolution is pictured as 
a violent insurrection,” Lynd writes, “it seems to me both 
distasteful and unreal; the traditional alternative, the 
Social Democratic vision of electing more and more radical 
legislators until power passes peacefully to the Left, seems 
equally illusory.” Lynd sees a different strategy: “One 
can now begin to envision a series of nonviolent protests 
which would from the beginning question the legitimacy 
of the Administration’s authority where it has gone beyond 
constitutional and moral limits, and might ... culminate 
in the decision of hundreds of thousands of people to 
recognize the authority of alternative institutions of 
their own making” (The New Left..., p. 199). 

Viewing “nonviolent revolution” as a drawn-out process 
culminating in the transfer of all authority to the 
people, the radical democrat maintains that an essential 
condition for the scheme to work is organizing at grass¬ 
roots level. This calls for “direct action” aimed at 
handling concrete problems outside the conventional 
political channels. 

“Direct action” has all the more meaning for the radical 
democrat, because he sees it as a practical materializa¬ 
tion of the propagated idea of “nonrepressive politics”: 
the activist who organizes the masses within an education¬ 
al establishment, a factory, community, and the like, 
does not seek power, des not manipulate the people, does 
not impose bureaucratic solutions from above. Since he 
sees a political party as an elitist bureaucratic organi¬ 
zation divorced from the people, standing above the people 
and inhibiting the people’s initiative, he is in principle 
opposed to any party as a leading and organizing force 
in politics. This does not mean, however, that he is op¬ 
posed to all political organization as such. At certain 
times, indeed, he felt the need for it strongly. But to 
avoid becoming a “bureaucratic structure”, local organi¬ 
zations should be formed only at times of necessity, and 
their governing bodies should be elective and subject 
to regular reelection. As for the central political 
organization, it should confine itself mainly to education¬ 
al, coordinating and organizational functions, and should 
on no account arrogate the right to making decisions of 






vital importance for the people. The vanguard organization 
should consist of activists who go to the people, study 
their problems, carry on political education, help the 
people organize, but in so doing leave them complete free¬ 
dom in making vitally important decisions. 

The history of the radical protest of the ‘60s and ‘70s 
saw two lines in the tactics of the democrat which he 
followed in pursuit of nonviolent revolution. One line was 
to rely on “direct action” and the principles of partici¬ 
patory democracy to create within the existing society 
new democratic structures (parallel institutions, counter¬ 
institutions, alternative institutions or, in short, a 
counter-society) which could for a start—during the pe¬ 
culiar diarchy—put the Establishment under their control, 
and later strip it of all real political power. Tom 
Hayden, though admitting that “it is hard to imagine this 
kind of revolutionary process in the United States”, of- 
ferred as a kind of intellectual experiment a scenario 
of the first stage of such a nonviolent revolution: “This 
means building institutions outside the established order 
which seek to become the genuine institutions of the total 
society. Community unions, freedom schools, experimental 
universities, community-formed police review boards, 
people’s own anti-poverty organization fighting for federal 
money, independent union locals—all can be ‘practical’ 
pressure points from which to launch reform in the con¬ 
ventional institutions while at the same time maintaining 
a separate base and pointing towards a new system. Ul¬ 
timately, this movement might lead to a Continental 
Congress called by all the people who feel excluded from 
the higher circles of decision-making in the country. This 
Congress might even become a kind of second government, 
receiving taxes from its supporters, establishing contact 
with other nations, holding debates on American foreign and 
domestic policy.” 1 

Though aware that most Americans were not prepared to 
accept the idea of an “alternative society”, the radical 
democrat of the ‘60s and ‘70s held that it was in principle 
feasible because of America’s historical traditions and, 
chiefly, because the average American was fed up with the 
“system” and therefore liable to back radical change. The 
radical democrat thereby rejected the thought that the pop¬ 
ulace, though dissatisfied with the “system”, could never¬ 
theless (for a number of reasons) continue to support it. 
And that, perhaps, is one of the most vulnerable tactical 
and strategic areas in the democratic consciousness, for it 


1 The New Left..., p. 208. 
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elite to control society depends far less than before on the 
spontaneous (i.e., unorganized) discontent of the masses. 

The other tactic on which the radical democrat thought 
he could rely in carrying out nonviolent revolution was 
gradual infiltration of radical organizers and groups 
in the existing social and political institutions. Though 
on the face of it this tactic was contrary to the radical’s 
strategic, philosophical and political outlook, he accepted 
it as consonant with his radicalism because it was de¬ 
signed, in the final analysis, to secure a gradual inner 
reconstruction of traditional institutions, which could 
be used to rally the masses against the existing society 
and, thereupon, to carry forward nonviolent revolution. 

It is safe to say, on the whole, that for the radical 
the tactics of that revolution remained an open question, 
as did the technique of a democratic exercise of power. 

Though the radical democrat maintained (and with good 
reason) that the vast majority of Americans were exposed to 
violence on the part of the ruling elite, and though he 
believed that in favorable circumstances that majority would 
back the principle of people’s power, he was continuously 
troubled by the question of who would finally stand in the 
lead of the struggle for a “truly democratic America”. He 
scorned the idea of the “old left” that the working class 
was the historical subject of change because from his point 
of view the workers had “assimilated the dominant values”, 
had “integrated with the Establishment” and therefore 
wanted no radical reconstruction of American society. 

But the radical democrat did not entirely write off 
possible alliance with the working class, for he was con¬ 
scious of the changes within it stemming, among other 
things, from the change of generations and the accompany¬ 
ing change of value orientations. 

Still, the radical democrat’s main attention was else¬ 
where. Unlike the rebel radical who pinned his political 
hopes on those “outside the system”, he was betting chief¬ 
ly on those who, while still “within the system”, were 
likely to drop out of it, who faced undesirable change 
of social status, who were displeased with the system 
and yearned for democratic correctives. 

In the ‘60s, the radical democrat was inclined to believe 
that this applied above all to the needy part of America’s 
white population. “There is an unstated assumption,” wrote 
Staughton Lynd, “that the poor, when they find voice, will 
produce a truer, sounder radicalism than any which alienat¬ 
ed intellec tuals might prescribe.” 1 

i The New Left..., p. 229. 
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Contacts and work with the poor, however, dampened the 
radical democrat’s optimism. He found, among other things, 
that many of them tended to blame their sad plight on 
their own failings rather than the imperfections of the 
system, and that they tended to seek relief not in “sol¬ 
idarity of the distressed” and not in any radical change, 
but in marshalling their own enterprise and initiative. 
He also found that his idea of the poor man’s immunity 
to the dominant values was an illusion. 

True, the radical democrat continued to regard the poor¬ 
est sections as one of the mainsprings of radical action, 
but relied far more on the youth, notably the students, 
to whom, in many cases, he himself belonged. 

He considered the university a microcosm of American soci¬ 
ety: it was similarly arranged and had the same problems— 
bureaucratization, manipulation, authoritarianism and, as 
a result, the same alienation. This, he assumed, made the 
students an oppressed group and nourished their sense of 
involvement in the acutest problems of American society. 

In short, the radical democrat of the ‘60s and ‘/Os 
staked his plans on forces that, as past experience showed, 
might indeed participate in revolution, but were not 
really able to carry it out and establish a new system of 
social relations without the working class. 

In the ‘60s and ‘70s, the radical-democratic conscious¬ 
ness had a broader social base in America than the other 
left-radical types: many democratically minded workers, 
petty bourgeois and intellectuals who had earlier backed 
the liberals, were disappointed in the latter’s policy and 
shifted to radical-democratic positions. Today, too, though 
the influence of the left-radical consciousness has de¬ 
clined owing to the shift to the right, the radical-demo¬ 
cratic type is still (though on a smaller scale than ten 
years ago) the most representative type of left radicalism 
with deep roots in the national tradition. 


3. RADICAL-REBELLIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. The radical-rebel¬ 
lious consciousness is the most militant and pathetic of the 
left-radical types. The rebel rejects the democrat’s idea of 
nonviolent revolution. He insists on a clean break (by 
violent, including armed, means) with dominant institutions 
and values of American society (even on their destruction) 
in the name of a “free”, “nonrepressive” society. 

Rebel radicalism is historically a derivative of the rad¬ 
ical-democratic consciousness. Its evolution was spurred 
















































in the 1960s and ‘70s by the massive protest movements 
that gave impulse to rebel forms of action contained in 
embryo in the consciousness of the radical-democratic type. 
As a radical once admitted, there was always a sense of 
embitterment and fury behind the outer optimism of those 
who took part in the civil rights movement (mostly blacks 
of radical-democratic views). Breaking to the surface, 
this sense of embitterment and fury altered the radical’s 
line of behavior, converting the “democrat” into a “rebel”, 
and changing the very object of critical action. Initially, 
the suppressed bitterness and anger of the blacks over 
their segregated condition, their inability to penetrate 
the Establishment and gain access to what whites had in 
abundance, stimulated action to tear down the partitions 
that kept them on the foringes of the “welfare state”. 
Then, breaking to the surface after long and futile at¬ 
tempts to win, their feelings nourished hate of the “sys¬ 
tem” (since they saw that the partitions would not fall 
until the “system” fell too) and gave a powerful umpulse 
to rebellion. 

In 1967 the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disor¬ 
ders stated in its report: “The frustrations of powerless¬ 
ness have led some Negroes to the conviction that there 
is no effective alternative to violence as a means of 
achieving redress of grievances and of ‘moving the system’. 
These frustrations are reflected in alienation and hostil¬ 
ity toward the institutions of law and government and 
the white society which controls them, and in the reach 
toward racial consciousness and solidarity reflected in 
the slogan ‘Black Power’.” 1 

An analogous evolution occurred within the mass protest 
movements consisting mainly of whites. Disaffection of 
specific institutions or political programs and the failure 
of their attempts to change the state of affairs by nonvio¬ 
lent action developed in the long run into disaffection 
of the system as a whole and prompted many of the radical 
democrats to opt for rebellion. “The failure of legal and 
non-violent protests to eradicate social injustice coupled 
with the unexpected rigidity of the corporate liberal 
establishment drove young activists towards greater mili¬ 
tancy... The civil rights movement became a struggle for 
black liberation; anti-poverty crusades produced opposi¬ 
tion to the capitalist system and its welfare-warfare 
offspring; the peace movement gave rise to an anti-imperi¬ 
alist consciousness.” 2 Tom Hayden believed that many of 



Hi* 


1 Zinn, op. tit., pp. 145-46. 

2 Weatherman. Ed. by Harold Jacobs, N.Y., 1970, p. 2. 
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the Weatherman leaders had been formed by the 1968 events 
in Chicago. “When our legal protest was clubbed down, 
they became outlaws,” he wrote. “When our pitiful attempts 
at peaceful confrontation were overwhelmed, they adopted 
the tactic of offensive guerrilla violence.” 1 

In sum, the typical rebel radical of the ‘60s and ‘70s 
was a former radical democrat who, frustrated and embit¬ 
tered, abandoned many of his previous attitudes. He could 
also, of course, be a former liberal or former socialist. 
But in all cases, the reason for the shift to new posi¬ 
tions was his disappointment in the strategy and tactics 
of his previous critical action and his desire to secure 
the set goal at any price. “Confronted with such ‘fail¬ 
ures’,” wrote Kenneth Keniston, “the radical inevitably 
becomes cynical. His is not the cynicism of a man without 
ideals, but the cynical ‘realism’ of one who progressively 
learns how difficult it is to implement the nominal ideals 
of his society. His cynicism about the power structure 
inevitably pushes him farther away from traditional poli¬ 
tics, toward more ‘radical’ tactics (in particular, tac¬ 
tics of resistance and confrontation), and toward efforts 
to create a ‘power base’ in the community that will even¬ 
tually force the implementation of the principles that 
seem to him so unquestionably right.” 2 

The genetic link between the two types of consciousness 
explains the many points of contact between the radical 
democrat and the rebel, especially in their attitude towards 
modern American society and in diagnosing its ills. But 
the democrat and the rebel fell out substantially over the 
strategy and tactics of political action, which, in turn, 
affected their disparate ideological orientation. 

The rebel type of consciousness which surfaced in America 
in the 1960s and ‘70s derived from a wide range of sources. 
Among these were the very same traditions that nourished 
the radical-democratic consciousness. On the other hand, 
the rebel consciousness absorbed some of the fundamental 
propositions of the American radical sociology (C. Wright 
Mills, Erich Fromm, Herbert Marcuse) and reproduced them, 
as a rule, in a mass and hence vulgar form with a slight 
admixture of the European critical theory of society 
(Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Jean-Paul Sartre). 

The radical-rebellious consciousness also reflected some 
aspects of the non-Marxist conceptions of socialism that 
appeared in recent decades in the framework of the national 


1 Weatherman. Ed. by Harold Jacobs, N.Y., 1970, p. 2. 

2 Keniston, Young Radicals. Notes on Committed Youth, N. Y., 1968, 
p. 158. 
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liberation movements in Asia and Africa. Maoism exercised 
considerable influence on the formation of the American 
left radicalism of the ‘60s and ‘70s, some of its theses 
fitting easily into the rebel consciousness. The matter 
did not hinge on Maoism, however, whose influence was 
accidental in the historical sense, but on the fact that 
the radical-rebellious consciousness in a country like Amer¬ 
ica needed an outside revolutionizing stimulant, political 
as well as ideological. 

A certain part in moulding the rebel consciousness (and, 
for that matter, other radical types as well) was played 
by some of the theoretical postulates of the bourgeois 
apologist sociology, steeped as it was in optimism and 
proclaiming the advent in America of the “postindustrial” 
era said to offer new opportunities for man’s emancipa¬ 
tion. It was against the background of these claims that 
the rebel consciousness took shape, reposing on the notion 
that any utopia was now practicable and that people had 
to be helped to realize this and to be inspired with a 
“will for power”. 

Finally, the ideological substratum of the radical-rebel¬ 
lious consciousness of the ‘60s and ‘70s included elements 
of Marxist-Leninist theory. The rebels, of course, were no 
Marxists-Leninists (though they claimed to be at times), 
but many of them were impelled by the wish to use Marxism- 
Leninism (often in vulgarized form) and even to rely on 
some of its postulates. And we must not rule out the like¬ 
lihood that this wish to use Marxist-Leninist theory may 
work as a substantial factor in moulding later forms of 
the radical-rebellious consciousness in America. 

The heterogeneous nature of the rebel ideological sub¬ 
stratum is less an evidence of eclecticism than an organic 
expression of the intrinsic heterogeneity of the rebel 
consciousness, typified by its changing attitudes to the 
strategy and tactics of negating the social system. But 
despite their diversity, the sub-types are brought together 
(partly also with other types of the radical consciousness) 
by certain common ideas and attitudes concerning the 
domestic and external policies of the United States. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. By and large, 
the rebel radical shares the view of the radical democrat 
about the “American system”—its genesis, structure, and 
basic functions. But his critical attitude is more ir¬ 
reconcilable and sharper. For him the “system” is not 
simply imperfect. He hates it, and strives to effect 
a break with it. The rebel’s criticism of the “system” lays 
the accent on the state as its nucleus, and within the 
state on the state’s repressive agencies. 





To be sure, any mass critical consciousness tends to 
accentuate some single element of the complex mechanism 
(even to reduce it to that element), whether a corporation, 
state, “technocracy”, and so on, that is more easily veri¬ 
fied through personal experience and that embodies in 
concentrated form the mam properties of that mechanism 
(from the point of view of the consciousness concerned). 

The rebel lays the accent on the state as a mechanism 
of repression because he singles out its repressiveness 
from among all the other properties of the “system”. And 
the modern American state he considers to be the most 
typical of all repressive mechanisms in existence. 

And it is true that in his confrontation with the “sys¬ 
tem”, the rebel has come hard up against not the corpora¬ 
tions and not the “technocracy”, but the bourgeois state or, 
more precisely, against the state’s repressive machinery, 
which only hardened his ideas about the repressiveness of 
the “system” and about the role of the state in that “sys¬ 
tem”. “Whenever we attack the system,” Huey Newton said, 
“the first thing the administrators do is to send out their 
strong-arm men... They don’t come themselves. They send 
their protectors. So to deal with the corrupt exploiter you 
are going to have to deal with his protector, which is the 
police who take orders from him.” 1 A significant part in 
reaching this conclusion has been played by the rebel’s 
feeling (especially if he is a black or a member of 
some other oppressed minority) of being a victim of the 
“system”, which he therefore looks upon with the eyes of a 
victim, especially sensitive to the dividing lines and 
contrasts. It remains to be added that the judgements of 
the rebel radical, which he arrived at through his own 
harrowing experiences, were backed by the corresponding 
theoretical postulates of the “critical theory of society” 
which stressed the repressive nature of “neocapitalism”. 

In principle, the rebel agrees with the radical democrat 
about the crisis of the democratic institutions and values 
of American society. But he feels his powerlessness more 
acutely than the democrat, and therefore declares the 
democratic institutions to be not merely ineffective but 
a pure fiction that acts as a screen for repression: 
the state (the “system” as a whole) recognizes and tol¬ 
erates opposition only to the point where it begins to 
tangibly endanger the ruling class. The moment the opposi¬ 
tion creates such a danger, the “system” brutally sup¬ 
presses it. In other words, the real capability and 
effectiveness of the opposition is first artificially 


1 The New Left Reader. Ed. by Cari Oglesby, N.Y., 1969, p. 229. 
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restricted and then reduced to nought. This situation is 
registered in the conception of “repressive tolerance”. 1 

For the “system” to survive, the rebel radical holds, 
it must permanenly suppress racial, ethnic and other social 
groups, such as the poor, such as women, such as a certain 
segment of immigrants. And his reaction is especially 
sharp to racism, which he regards as “internal colonialism” 
or “internal imperialism” directed first and foremost 
against America’s black population, the “black colony” 
within the USA. And since racism, as the rebel radical 
sees it, is rooted in the fundamental institutions of the 
American society and state, it cannot be stamped out by 
any of the legal mechanisms of the bourgeois state (Con¬ 
gress, Supreme Court) or any policy of integration, but 
only by first stamping out the “system”. 

For the rebel radical the repressive nature of the Amer¬ 
ican state is also brought into evidence by its acting 
as the legal mechanism safeguarding unequal opportunities— 
in politics and in the social field, as well as in the 
economy. Examining the social policy of the state, and 
specifically the programs aimed at creating a welfare 
state, the rebel has arrived at the firm conclusion that 
it cannot bring about any true redistribution of social 
wealth or eliminate economic and social distinctions. As 
for the concessions that were wrested from the “system” 
in spite of the state’s policy, they failed to improve 
the situation in substance and only blunted the critical 
consciousness of citizens by breeding reformist illusions. 

The rebel radical wants the principle of equal opportu¬ 
nities to be effective in American society. But both the 
essence of the prevailing “system” and the policy of the 
American state and, primarily, the actual inequality of 
conditions in which members of various social groups find 
themselves, turn that principle, in effect, into a safe¬ 
guard of the status quo. This has compelled the rebel to 
renounce it in favor of another, utopian, principle of equal 
results. After two hundred years of inequality, this prin¬ 
ciple would guarantee unequal opportunities in favor of the 
oppressed groups (i.e., provide for a certain redistribution 
in favor of the victim) and would in the American environ¬ 
ment boil down to a factual equality of opportunity. 

To be sure, while fighting for the principle of equal 
results as a form securing factual equality of opportuni¬ 
ty, the rebel radical is aware deep in his heart that 
it is wholly illusory. He knows perfectly well that the 


1 See Robert Paul Wolff, Barrington Moore, Jr., Herbert Marcuse, 
A Critique of Pure Tolerance , Boston, 1965. 
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state would never accept it as a practical imperative, and 
would at best go through the motions of reform (policy of 
quotas, system of taxation, and the like) that would 
slightly improve the condition of the distressed groups 
but would not alter it in substance. 

Hence the rebel’s conclusion that a revolutionary should 
have nothing to do with the modern American state, because 
any attempt to use the existing democratic mechanisms in 
the struggle for people’s power would, far from succeeding, 
only contribute to the perpetuation of repression. The 
existing state merits one thing only: total negation. And 
since the radical-rebellious consciousness is largely at¬ 
tuned to the anarchist idea that the authoritarian- 
bureaucratic tendencies which the rebel abhors are less the 
result of the dominant bourgeois social relations and 
mainly an ingrained quality of a strong state as such, he 
envisages achievement of the humane alternative not through 
destroying the bourgeois state but, more often than not, as 
a total negation of the state as regulator of social rela¬ 
tions, as the imperative of establishing “direct democracy”. 

The rebel knows that creating a free society involves 
revolutionary negation of the “system” as a whole, because 
repression is exercised not only by the state and not only 
by main force. He is aware of the permanent “quiet” sup¬ 
pression of the individual and the cultivation of the “one¬ 
dimensional” conformist by the state jointly with the cor¬ 
porations through the consumer mechanism. The individual, 
as the rebel assumes, is artificially burdened with consumer 
needs that prevent the making of a free, autonomous per¬ 
sonality with a keen socio-critical consciousness. “The 
individual becomes enmeshed in this structure of artificial 
wants. More and more, the individual, in obediently sup¬ 
porting his economy, surrenders areas of autonomy. The 
system’s demands on him, the stereotyped and standardized 
forms of amusement, leisure activity and pleasure, block 
out any possibility for the development of individual in¬ 
terests, needs and desires.” 1 

And since the manipulation of wants is exercised through 
society’s cultural apparatus which embodies certain prop¬ 
erties and functions of the “system”, the critical attitude 
of the rebel radical extends to that apparatus as well 
(which includes the higher school, the mass media, and ad¬ 
vertising), to science and technology, and to the principles 
of “rationality” and “efficiency” lying at their root. 

All the types of the radical consciousness have brooded 
over the subject of manipulation—manipulation of individu- 


1 “All We Are Saying...”, p. 31. 
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als, groups, and society as a whole. The rebel lays stress 
on the repressive nature of manipulation, and on the arti¬ 
ficiality of the wants imposed on people. The activity 
of the “system” he views, in effect, as corruption of 
the originally pure human nature which accepts the pre¬ 
vailing way of life only insofar as it is forced to do so. 

That the individual can be happy in the existing society, 

and that its values and standard wants can be to his 

liking and can conform with his interests and orienta¬ 
tions, is categorically ruled out. To be sure, the rebel 
does not deny the possibility that this self-experience 
exists, but he questions the genuineness of such happi¬ 
ness. In general, as we have already observed, the rebel 
nurses the thought of total repression in modern Ameri¬ 
can society: the prevailing morality is shot through 
with the spirit of authoritarianism and market competition, 
and is repressive; the family is repressive for it re¬ 

poses on this morality; art is repressive, having for¬ 
feited the “critical dimension”, and so is reason itself, 
upon which the whole edifice of bourgeois civilization 
is built. 

And a specific, characteristic and visible token of the 
repressiveness of the “system” the rebel radical sees in US 
foreign policy. He is firmly convinced that America is 
trying to prevent revolutionary change in the world (and 
would not stick at force in doing so) and seeks to saddle 
other nations with arrangements suiting the interests of 
American imperialism. 

To prove the aggressiveness of America’s foreign policy, 
the rebel, like other radicals, refers to the history 
of US foreign relations from the 1940s through the ‘60s 
and notably, of course, to the US aggression in Vietnam. 

The rebel agrees in principle that on the general humani¬ 
tarian plane war is an evil. But he stresses that the 

social critic’s attitude to war and peace should always 

take into account that so long as capitalism survives, wars 
are inevitable. And since this is so, every new revolution¬ 
ary war is to be viewed as a catalyst of the revolutionary 
process and, in that sense, as a positive development. 

For the rebel radical, US policy towards the developing 
countries is a special manifestation of aggressiveness: 

it is neocolonialist, it is racist, it is directed not only 
to economic exploitation but also to subordinating the 

countries concerned to the great-power interests of the 
USA and to suppressing their national culture. 

It will be proper to note here that the vehemence of the 
radical of the ‘60s and ‘70s in opposing the expansionist 
US policy in Asian, African and Latin American countries 
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stemmed in many ways from his own interest in the “third 
world”, which he associated in his mind with the struggle 
of the oppressed masses for freedom, antibureaucracy and 
many other values—genuine and imagined — w'hose absence 
in the United States he felt so keenly. The picture of the 
“noble savage”, which had once inspired Europe, came to 
the aid of radical America (though, of course, in a much 
transformed shape) in the ‘60s and ‘70s, when it looked 
upon the “third world” not only as a source of moral inspi¬ 
ration but also as an important factor of the humanitarian 
transformation of its highly advanced capitalist society. 

The rebel radical was still more critical of, if not to 
say hostile to, the Soviet Union and other countries of 
the socialist community than the radical democrat. He com¬ 
pared the social relations and institutions in those coun¬ 
tries with his abstract ideals of free, democratic society 
and, failing to discover full identity between them, re¬ 
jected the existing socialism as a social ideal and a 
revolutionary force of our time. More, he held that to 
build “genuine” socialism in those countries called for 
a new, antibureaucratic revolution whereby power would 
pass into the hands of “the people”. That is why he backed 
those forces in the socialist countries which, as he con¬ 
ceived it, would help to carry this out. 

But the rebel radical also rejected anticommunism both 
in US domestic and foreign policy, seeing it as a gross 
infringement on every nation’s right to choose its own 
form of governance. It was easy, it is true, to find among 
the rebels of the ‘60s and ‘70s outspoken devotees of the 
“the worse, the better” principle and, therefore, opponents 
of any relaxation of international tensions. But most of 
them rejected the cold war in favor of detente, though 
at bottom convinced that any far-reaching and stable change 
of American domestic and foreign policy was impossible 
so long as the “system” survived. 

The rebel radical did not expect his criticism to yield 
any practical results. Nor did he put any faith in possible 
governmental reforms that might in some way influence the 
foreign-policy line of the United States. He pinned all 
his hopes on a radical restructuring of American society. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. The only way 
he saw of recasting the existing society was to effect 
a clean break with the “system”, that is, to refuse to work 
in the framework of the existing institutions or to accept 
the dominant values. This would, in the end, destroy the 
“system”. That, indeed, was the meaning of the Great 
Refusal referred to in the ‘60s by Marcuse, who on a 
philosophical plane defined the essence of the rebel 
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radical’s attitude to the “repressive world”. 

But what is the radical’s negation to repose upon if 
all organization is authoritarian, all ideology repressive, 
and God does not exist? On himself and only on himself, 
on his experience, his senses, his intuition. It is easily 
seen that this posture is consonant with the traditional 
market individualism. But to go deeper into the substance 
of the matter, it is not a throwback to individualist 
enterprise of the era of free competition. No, it is a 
protest against the individual’s subordination to the 
entity that towers over him, whether state or market, 
and a protest that expresses the aspiration to an integral 
personality, to social harmony built upon the negation 
of repression. 

This is borne out by the rebel radical’s view of the 
social ideal. He offers no articulate social alternative 
for he assumes that any such act would in itself be “re¬ 
pressive” since it would inevitably bear the imprint of 
the existing society. But that does not mean that he has 
no social ideal at ail. Antiprognosis, as we know, does 
not prevent the formation of social ideals. It only makes 
them utopian. The rebel is by nature a dreamer and utopian. 
But his positive ideal is frequently nothing but a plain 
negation of the dominant ideals and values. 

He pictures free society as “decentralized, anarchistic- 
ally self-regulating communities, controlled from below 
and free of class relationship”. For these to function, 
there must be a “radical reconstruction of human experience 
around ‘de-alienated’ social principles, such as personal 
openness, mutual aid, and face-to-face encounter”. 1 

Unlike the radical democrat, who sets his sights on non¬ 
violent revolution as a drawn-out and multifarious process, 
the rebel radical associates the making of nonrepressive 
society with a forcible recasting of the “system” (which 
he also calls “revolution”). He is deeply convinced that 
an order founded on violence can be changed only by 
violence (“counter-violence”). 

But within the rebel consciousness of the 1960s and 
‘70s there were differences (above all over the tactic 
of violence) which distinguished the rebel activist and 
the rebel extremist as relatively independent sub-types 
of the radical-rebellious consciousness. 

The rebel activist preferred nonarmed violence, and 
was oriented on such negation of the existing society as 
would allow for the retention of some elements of the 
negated object and their subsequent integration in the 

1 “All We Are Saying...’’, p. 14. 






new society. This sub-type tended to proliferate rapidly 
when radical movements were on the upgrade. 

The rebel extremist laid his main stake on armed force 
and was oriented on total negation of the existing society. 
We find a good example of total negation in Mark Rudd, 
a left-radical activist who later opted for political ter¬ 
rorism. He took an active part in the seizure of Columbia 
University, and later related how at one meeting Professor 
Alan Silver (“a good liberal who always considered himself 
a radical”) asked him: “Mr. Rudd, is there nothing in the 
university worth saving?” Rudd recalled: “Had I been as sure 
then as I was several weeks later, after much study, expe¬ 
rience, and discussion, the answer No would have come readi¬ 
ly.” 1 Violence was regarded not merely as a means of resolv¬ 
ing immediate political tasks, but also as “the best means 
of creating revolutionary consciousness among the mass of 
American people”. 2 This sub-type was not, as a rule, wide¬ 
spread in American society. But at the peak of the mass 
protest movements, rebel extremists often became influential 
in them. It was from their midst that terrorists came. 

Since the activist and extremist alike were oriented 
on a break with the “svstem” and society, they both felt 
themselves internally free of society, of its norms, 
principles and laws. But since the measure of their break 
was dissimilar, so was the feeling of this illusory free¬ 
dom. The extremist, whose sights were set on total break, 
also felt more alone and more free, but all the tenser 
was the conflict between his social senses and the reality, 
and all the more tragic was his political fate. 

The extremist is not necessarily a terrorist. This should 
be stressed, because one keeps running into people who 
ignore the intrinsic distinction between the rebel (and 
generally radical) consciousness and rebel behavior. As 
a result, the “left radical” is identified with the “reb¬ 
el”, the “rebel” with the “extremist”, and the “extrem¬ 
ist” with the “terrorist”. However, the terrorist is a 
rebel extremist who has isolated himself from the outside 
world, a loner in despair. He acts on the principle of 
“the worse, the better” and functions, as a rule, in the 
framework of a small (underground or semi-underground) 
group. He follows the tactic of conspiracy and armed pro¬ 
vocation, seeking to unbalance the “system”, compel it to 
redouble repression, and thereby, as he thinks, facilitate 
the making of a revolutionary situation. The extremist 
acts differently. He rejects the tactic of terrorism, 


1 The New Left Reader, p. 300. 

2 Weatherman, p. 8. 
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and seeks to arouse the “masses” against the “system” 
so that they would take up arms and destroy it in the 
process of “direct” and “mass” revolutionary 


action. 

The rebel radical is aware that the readiness of the 
bulk of Americans to follow him at once in an assault on 
the “system” is far below the maturity of the available 
material conditions for a “nonrepressive society”. He is 
therefore faced with the choice of either abandoning 
his orientation on the “simple strategy of instant revolu¬ 
tion” 1 and joining the radical democrat in the painstaking 
job of “preparing the masses for revolution” (while remain¬ 
ing faithful to his avowed principles of antiauthoritar¬ 
ianism, “direct democracy” and negation of manipulation) 
or resorting to means that will inevitably contradict the 
proclaimed goal and would, in effect, be no different from 
those used by the “system”. 

The rebel radical chooses the latter way, betraying 
thereby that his consciousness is burdened by certain 
features typical of the liberal consciousness that he 
denounces. He does not believe that in due course most 
Americans will acquire a revolutionary consciousness, and, 
indeed, simply mistrusts the majority. The majority, he 
says, is unfree, is unaware of it, and does not therefore 
aspire to liberation. The majority is culpable (of racism, 
imperialism, and the like). It cannot save itself, nor 
can it save the “sinful” world. All he can do, therefore, 
is follow the authoritarian tactic of manipulating the 
masses, of “making them happy”, of forcing “new” values 
down their throats, that is, follow a tactic that he 
categorically denounces in his speeches. The only dif¬ 
ference is that the manipulation is not by the governing 
elite but by a “revolutionary vanguard”, that is, by the 
rebel himself. As a result, violence against the “system” 
is turned into violence against the masses because it 
is artificial violence unbacked by objective social 
processes—a violence of a messianic “revolutionary” nature. 
The rebel feels “historically responsible” for tne future 
of America and for that of the entire world, and has 
therefore to be a living embodiment of the “true” wants, 
the “true” ethics, the “true” sentiments or, in short, the 
embodiment of the “new man”. Since he is unable to achieve 
this ideal he has to turn his violence also against himself 
and subordinate his own life to the “revolutionary” im¬ 
perative he has himself constructed. 

Since he does not expect the majority of Americans, 


1 Weatherman, p. 18. 





including the working class (whom he declares “integrated 
in the system”), to support his strategy and tactics, the 
rebel radical pins his hopes on the “outsiders”, those 
who no longer have anything to look forward to, those who 
have lost all hope. Among these, in the ‘60s and ‘70s, 
he counted the national minorities (above all the “black 
colony”), the declasse elements, part of the jobless, and — on 
the international scale — the “victims of imperialism”, that 
is, first of all the countries of the “third world”. 

This picture of the “agent of revolutionary change” looks 
natural enough if we recall that the main social base of 
the rebel radical consists of the very groups in the USA 
with whom he associates his hope of “revolution”. 

The relatively tranquil development of the socio-politi¬ 
cal processes in America in the late ‘70s may create the 
impression that the radical-rebellious consciousness has 
vanished as a mass type. This judgement is correct insofar 
as it registers the scarcity of this type of conscious¬ 
ness in the United States of the early ‘80s. But since 
American society continues, by and large, to reproduce 
the contradictions that nourish rebel radicalism and the 
ideological structures that constitute its substratum, 
we can evidently conclude that the radical-rebellious con¬ 
sciousness still exists as a phenomenon of the mass 
(nonelitist) consciousness and may, during the next eruption 
of protest, rapidly gain large dimensions. 


4. RADICAL-ROMANTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. The radical-romantic 
consciousness has many features in common with the radical- 
rebellious type: the same keen and emotional criticism 
of the “system”, nourished by humanitarian symbols, and 
the same orientation on breaking with the Establishment 
and building a new, nonrepressive society. 

But unlike the rebel, the romanticist is a fervent op¬ 
ponent of violence. America’s road to a new society, as 
he conceives it, is not political revolution, which ines¬ 
capably involves violence, but (to paraphrase Charles 
A. Reich) a “revolution through culture”, which the 
romanticist considers a true revolution fitting American 
conditions. The question “where to begin?” which eternally 
bedevills philosophers and politicians pondering over the 
logic of revolutionary action (whether with the “subject”, 
i.e., man himself, or the economy, or culture), is answered 
clear and loud by the romantic radical: the reconstruc¬ 
tion of present-day highly developed capitalist society 
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must begin in the cultural sphere, with man, with his 
mind, his consciousness and senses. 

The radical-romantic consciousness has lasting traditions 
in American culture dating back to the Iranscendentalists, 
who were among the first to subject American capitalism 
to systematic romantic-utopian criticism. 

This type of consciousness recurred in the United States 
later too. The beatnik and hipster were its precursors in 
post-World War II America. But at least three conditions 
were needed to give it any political influence. First, 
a high level of scientific and technological development, 
which fostered greater material abundance, on the one hand, 
and enhanced the role of technical experts (the techno¬ 
bureaucracy”) who drove the traditional creative intel¬ 
lectual into the wilderness, on the other. Second, growth 
of the material wealth of society, a distinct saturation 
of goods and services, which (even in a setting of obvious 
inequality) created the impression that the accent might 
shifted to satisfying the prime spiritual needs. And, third, 
etatization of social life, which narrowed the existing 
limits of personal freedom and bred in the intellectual’s 
mind the fear of a “totalitarian threat”. 

These (or roughly these) conditions did arise in the 
American society of the ‘60s and ‘70s, when currents 
directed to a so-called counter culture became fairly wide¬ 
spread within and without the New Left movement. It was 
largely within those currents that the radical-romantic 
consciousness took shape. 

Fear of a society that swallows the individual, fear of 
the corporate technocratic state that establishes control 
over society, determined the distinctly expressed anti- 
etatism of the radical-romantic consciousness. Certainly, it 
must not be regarded as a consistent form of market con¬ 
sciousness. It rejects the omnipotence of the market as it 
does the omnipotence of the state, but it does gravitate 
towards the market and displays objective hostility to 
state-monopoly capitalism, which is unable to satisfy its 
pretensions. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. The emotional 
charge of radical-romantic criticism is directed above all 
against the total anonymous “objectiveness” concretely as¬ 
sociated in the romanticist’s mind with the corporate state 
as the basic element of the existing repressive “system”. 

The state has gained colossal administrative power. It 
is not only an organizing and stabilizing force, but also 
a destructive agent eroding nature, society and the in¬ 
dividual. “The State, and not the market or the people 
or any abstract economic laws, determines what shall be 




produced, what shall be consumed, and how it shall be al¬ 
located,” writes Charles A. Reich. “Individuals have no 
protected area of liberty, privacy, or individual sover¬ 
eignty beyond the reach of the State. The State is subject 
neither to democratic controls, constitutional limits, 
or legal regulation.” 1 

The contrast drawn here between “abstract economic laws” 
and the activity of the state is no slip of the pen. While 
acknowledging the existence of certain economic institu¬ 
tions and relations (and the specific level of society’s 
economic development, as well as of the wellbeing of its 
citizens) as an objective factor, the radical-romantic con¬ 
sciousness evicts them from the bounds of historical change 
in American society. It as much as assumes, in other words, 
that all economic problems have been settled for good and 
that the country has come to a phase of development in 
which they and the economic contradictions have faded into 
the background, giving place to the political, and the 
political to the cultural. Reich says that in the modern 
developed meritocratic society, “it is not primarily a 
question of wages, surplus, and economic exploitation. It 
is a question of participation in society, of status, 
authority, and servility, ana of the right to a full mental, 
creative, and emotional life.” 2 

These illusory romantic and utopian notions prompted by 
official propaganda and readily accepted by the romantic 
radical as suiting his humanitarian orientation, 
determined his main angle of attack on the “system” in 
the ‘60s and ‘70s. 

The romanticist could not care less for the objective 
economic institutions and relations, though, when occasion 
demands, he will say he regards the big corporations as 
a source of social evil and will call for their abolition. 
The problems of social equality, the racial question, and 
the questions of war and peace are outside his field of 

vision, which distinguishes him from the rebel radical. 

It will not be right to say, however, that the romanticist 
is blind to the forms of “repression” that so incenses the 
rebel. He is not indifferent to them, but he has his own 
ideas both of the way society should be changed and of 
the imperatives facing America. Hence his distinctive 
attitude to the radical reconstruction of American society. 
His attention is centered on the inner world of society 
(i.e., its culture) and the inner world of the individual 

(i.e., his consciousness), for in these he sees the key 


1 Reich, The Greening of America, N. Y., 1970, pp. 93-94. 

2 Ibid., p. 313. 
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to changing the objective world. And the objective world 
engages his interest only in the context of the changes 
that, as he sees it, form (or deform) the inner world. 

For the romantic radical the corporate state is above 
all an administrative agency traceable to the sharp growth 
of executive power. This power, as he sees it, is handled 
by experts relying on the achievements of science and 
technology and guided by the principles of “functional 
efficiency” and “rationality”. And this integral system, 
often described as “technocracy”, arouses his ire and 
protest. 

Technocracy, he says, is inhuman. It rules with an iron 
hand and standardizes the life of the individual, integrat¬ 
ing him against his will in the hierarchical system at 
different levels and reducing the sphere of his personal 
freedom to the minimum. “It specializes in pervasive ma¬ 
nipulation rather than top-down dictation, managing deftly 
to coax a national order out of the seeming chaos of in¬ 
herited institutions,” writes Theodore Roszak. 1 Given this 
system of manipulation, the individual becomes an adjunct 
of the “rationally” organized “system”, which, however, 
shows complete indifference to the specific individual 
and works first and foremost to further its own interests. 

The romanticist’s hostility to technocracy spreads 
automatically to those who determine its operation as a 
social form, that is, to the technocrats, with whom the 
romanticist has scores to settle for having elbowed the 
creative intelligentsia out of its former positions of 
prominence in society. For the romanticist the technocrat 
is the incarnation of the forces that have brought Ameri¬ 
can society to a crisis and that must be removed from 
power if that society is to survive. 

The political establishment, the institution of legisla¬ 
tive, executive and judicial power, is, in effect, dis¬ 
regarded by the radical-romantic consciousness and critic¬ 
ism— partly due to ignorance of how it functions, partly due 
to reluctance to “play political games” with it, but chiefly 
due to his idea that the true road to political reconstruc¬ 
tion has to do with the consciousness and culture. 

This also explains the absence of an articulate concept 
of foreign policy. Of course, the romantic radical has 
his own attitude to questions of war and peace and to 
US relations with other countries. He backed the radicals 
of the ‘60s and early ‘70s who opposed the US aggression 
in Vietnam, and demanded an end to the arms race and de- 


1 Roszak, Where the Wasteland Ends. Politics and Transcendence in 
Postindustrial Society, Garden City, N.Y., 1973, p. 40. 
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mocratization of international relations. But he touched 
on foreign-policy issues only in passing. They were periph¬ 
eral to his social involvements. 

Calling on people to break with the “urban-industrial 
world”, the romanticist of the ‘60s and ‘70s (like the 
rebel), was reluctant to offer an articulate social alter¬ 
native. “But what specifically should it look like, this 
bizarre postindustrial alternative? How exactly would 
it hang together and function?” asks Theodore Roszak, 
and adds: “I think only a fool would pretend he could 
answer that question in any significant detail.” 

This, however, did not prevent the romanticist from in¬ 
dulging in reflections about the ideal man and ideal society 
in the spirit of the utopian tradition (though in his own 
eyes he is no utopian at all). Says Roszak: “Not that I 
haven’t, in the privacy of my own head, done more than a 
little Utopian brainstorming about the world I think I see 
on the far side of the urban-industrial wasteland. 

“About the proper mix of handcraft labor, intermediate 
technologies, and necessarily heavy industry. 

“About the revitalization of work as a self-determining, 
non-exploitative activity — and a means of spiritual growth. 

“About a new economics elaborated out of kinship, friend¬ 
ship and co-operation. 

“About non-bureaucratized, user-developed, user-adminis¬ 
tered social services. 

“About the regionalization and grass roots control of 
transport and mass communication... 

“About the society-wide co-ordination of worker-control¬ 
led industries and producers’ co-operatives. 

“About credit unions and mutual insurance as an alter¬ 
native to the big banks and insurance companies.” 1 

The romantic radical is for a society in which rela¬ 
tions would be directed to satisfying the needs that make 
for the “free” development of the individual. The assumed 
high level of material development is seen as a premise for 
turning labor into “play”. And debureaucratization and de¬ 
centralization of political institutions, like the depo¬ 
liticization of social life, are seen as conditions for 
making participatory democracy the main decision-making 
instrument both at community level and at the level of 
society as a whole. 

In such an environment, the romanticist believes, the 
individual could gain supreme value and become the aim for 
which society would work. 

As a result, a radical change would come about in the 


1 Roszak, op. cit., pp. 395-96. 

















































personality structure thanks to the reign of nonrepres- 
s ive culture. Among other things, sexuality would change 
into Eros, thus eroding the deep-down psychological 
roots of political repression. Competition and hostility 
would give way to mutual love and understanding. Liberated 
from artificial wants, the individual would throw overboard 
many of the attributes of his former life as false and re¬ 
dundant, and would establish direct contact with other 
people, with Nature and God. 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. In the matter 
of political strategy and tactics, the romantic radical 
is a convinced foe of violence (because, as he sees it, 
it is liable to produce a world still worse than the 
existing one). The only type of violence the romanticist 
is inclined to accept is violence by the individual directed 
against himself as a product and object of the influence 
exercised by the dominant ethics and ideology. Still, in 
principle, he does not rule out political revolution based 
on violence as a tool of social change. But he stresses 
that, at best, such a revolution would settle problems no 
longer relevant for America and is therefore itself 
irrelevant. 

What America needs, the romanticist says, is the “next” 
revolution, loftier in aim, which would liberate man from 
violence on the basis of the material prosperity already 
attained. “And I do deny,” writes Roszak, “that this lib¬ 
eration can be achieved automatically by a politics be¬ 
longing to an earlier historical horizon. The new, in 
substance political revolution is to be achieved not by 
political means (in the traditional sense), but by cultur¬ 
al methods, and doubly so because, as the romanticist 
points out, the lines between politics, psychology and 
culture in present-day American society have become 
indistinct. 

The substance of the romanticist’s strategy of non¬ 
violent actions is simple: forming a “new culture” (“coun¬ 
ter culture”) as a medium for the nonalienated existence 
of the individual, and cultivating a “new man” with 
“true needs”, “nonrepressive ethics” and “new sensibility”. 

The romantic radical probably realizes that his ob¬ 
jective is extremely difficult to attain (both socially 
and psychologically). But on the tactical plane he reduces 
it to a few practical imperatives designed for mass con¬ 
sumption. To begin with, a break with the surrounding 
society, its institutions, values, priorities, and life 
style. In so doing it is not at all necessary to “drop 


1 Roszak, op. cit., p. XXII. 
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out” of society as the hippies did in their day. The main 
thing is the intrinsic break. One can function in society 
and simultaneously live by one’s own interests as a kind 
of “internal emigre”. There is also another way — setting 
up volunteer communes that will mould nonrepressive rela¬ 
tions and cultivate a spirit of respect for the individual 
and the priority of nonmaterial values. 

The break with the dominant culture means turning to a 
new source that would in the long run give rise to a “new 
culture” and a “new man”. This new source is “subjective¬ 
ness” or the internal experience of the individual. Only 
by turning to his self, to his own inner world, the ro¬ 
manticist presumes, can the individual develop his free 
imagination, his intuition and “new sensibility”. 

His “new sensibility” would enable the individual to 
establish contacts tvith other people on a fundamentally new' 
basis free of competition and greed and directed above all 
to developing one’s inner potentialities. It would also 
enable him to enter into direct, natural and harmonious 
contact, free of pragmatic interests, with the surrounding 
world and nature, and apprehend them in their richness. 

One of the chief means to that end, and to a radical 
renewal of the world in general, the romanticist considers 
religion. “It is the energy of religious renewal that will 
generate the next politics, and perhaps the final radical¬ 
ism of our society.” 1 

This orientation on breaking with society, with its in¬ 
stitutions and morality, the espousal of mysticism and crit¬ 
icism of technocracy, have prompted many an American pol¬ 
itician and sociologist to accuse the romantic radical of 
“immorality”, “individualism” and “irrationalism”. 2 

The romantic radical, however, rejects the charge of 
irrationalism. He makes clear that he is for liberation 
not from reason in general, but from a definite type of 
reason, i.e., from the functional rationalism of the estab¬ 
lishment. “That the roots of the new politics are located 
in the instinctual life, in lived immediacy, in gut moral 
feelings does not imply, however, that the new politics 
is a new irrationalism. One must not confuse its repudia¬ 
tion of the chlorophorming, administrative rationality 
of Establishment politics with a blanket condemnation of 
reason.” (“All We Are Saying”..., pp. 16-17). 

It would probably be unfair to accuse the romantic radi¬ 
cal of wanting to banish rational principles from the life 
of society. On the other hand, a suspicious attitude to 


1 Roszak, op. cit., p. XVIII. 

2 See D. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, N.Y., 1976. 
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reason is, indeed, present in the nature of the modern 
romantic consciousness (and has deep roots in the American 
and world romantic tradition). There are objective reasons 
for this. One will hardly disagree with the romanticist when 
he savs that 20th-century history abounds in examples when 
reason not only served antihumanitarian aims, but also 
acted as the metaphysical basis for them. Social history 
may some day give the romantic radical cause for a more 
loyal attitude to reason. But then the present suspicious¬ 
ness will have to vanish — along with the radical-romantic 
consciousness (if the latter survives by then as a mass 
phenomenon). 

But no matter how history shapes in future, the present- 
day radical-romantic consciousness is opposed to reason. 
Naturally so for the radical consciousness, for it leaves 
no room for the existence of any “central” type oriented 
on a symbiosis of sensuality and rationality. And to re¬ 
buke the radical for “lacking a sense of proportion” or 
for rushing from one extreme to another, is tantamount 
to rebuking him for being a radical. 

This is also borne out by his attitude towards morality 
and, especially, towards individualism. The romanticist 
is not “immoral” because, in principle, he is not against 
moral regulation of relations between people. He wants, 
however, that this regulation should be based not on some 
moral imperative, but on a kind of moral instinct that 
unites one and ail. And the romanticist’s posture could 
not be anything else even if he declared the contrary. 
Still, it is a very shaky position for it to be regarded 
as an effective foundation for the moral consciousness 
of a free society. 

The romantic radical is no apologist for entrepreneur¬ 
ial individualism. But neither is he a collectivist. He 
would be pleased to find a harmonious form of relationship 
between the individual and the collective, but today for 
him such harmony is either illusory or much too local 
(and transient). In essence, his withdrawal into a commune 
(usually numerically small) is also a form of individualism 
(only of a slightly extended variety). And this means that 
if tne romantic radical wants to hang on to his func¬ 
tion of social critic, he will have no choice but to 
hang on to his individualism (possibly without knowing 

it). ■ 

For the romanticist there is no such problem as defining 
the “agent of social change” because his revolution is 
to be carried out not by a class, not by a party, and 
not even by the people: it is to come about by itself as 
a natural result of the revolution in the consciousness 





and culture, as a product of the transformation of the 
personality. 

This abstract approach to the problems of politics makes 
the romantic type of consciousness less practical than 
other radical types, but gives it greater stability, 
though it restricts the number of its followers. Its 
vulgar forms (associated with the hippies and yippies) 
may have won some followers, but were short-lived. But the 
basic orientations, which are to be traced to the national 
romantic tradition, survive (albeit in concealed form) even 
when other forms of radicalism step off the stage. 


5. RADICAL-SOCIALIST CONSCIOUSNESS 

General characteristics and genesis. In the past few 
decades the socialist consciousness in America has shaped 
itself simultaneously within various socio-political move¬ 
ments, and adopted a diversity of forms. In the organized 
communist movement it exists in the form of the revolution¬ 
ary socialist consciousness (or scientific socialism) as 
embodied in the practice of the socialist countries—the 
Soviet Union and a number of others. The non-Marxist 
varieties of the socialist consciousness, which oppose them¬ 
selves directly to Marxism or are substantially different 
from it, crystallize within bourgeois-democratic movements 
and processes reposing on the liberal tradition, and take 
the shape of a reformist (bourgeois) socialism. Then there 
is the socialist consciousness that emerged within the mass 
democratic protest movements with a nonproletarian 
base and relying on the intellectual and political tradi¬ 
tion of radicalism. We see it as a radical socialism that 
develops outside the Marxist tradition. 

The attitude of American left radicals to socialism is of 
a complex nature. On the one hand, all types of the radical 
consciousness of the 1960s and ‘70s were, in one way or 
another, stimulated by socialist ideas and imagery. On the 
other, neither the radical-democratic, nor the rebel, nor 
the romantic consciousness may be legitimately classed as 
socialist because many of its elements are out of step with 
the socialist tradition and because it has no deliberate 
orientation on charting and implementing the socialist 
alternative. 

Still, there has always been a tendency in the mass 
democratic movements to search for this alternative and 
for ways of carrying it into effect. It is nourished by 
the radical-socialist consciousness, which derives simul¬ 
taneously from the socialist and the radical tradition. 
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Attempts to produce alternative blueprints of a “social¬ 
ist” America were made in the ‘60s and ‘70s by various 
disparate movements and organizations, sue as the New 
Democratic Movement (which published the newspaper New 
American Movement in the latter half of the ‘70s) and the 
journal Working Papers for a New Society, among whose 
contributors are some of the former New Left activists. 
Authors such as Michael Lerner, Staughton Lynd, Gar 
Alperovitz and David Moberg offer America their partic¬ 
ular variants of socialism. 1 

Being out of line with the Marxist tradition, sometimes 
even in confrontation with it, these and other authors 
produce various pictures of “socialism” and have dif¬ 
ferent ideas about its essence. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the mass political consciousness, too 
(outside the Marxist orientation), nourishes diverse ideas 
of what socialist America could or should be, and of how 
it is to be achieved. That is why, examining the radical- 
socialist consciousness as one of the types of the mass po¬ 
litical consciousness in modern America, we will register 
only a few of its features to produce an overall view. 

The socialist radical is usually either a former radical 
democrat who has understood that the strategy and tactics 
of “nonviolent revolution” is utopian, or a former rebel 
who has admitted defeat but still believes that American 
society can be changed, and hopes that he will finally 
find the way to changing it. He addresses the socialist 
tradition in the hope of finding a new creed, a new strat¬ 
egy and tactics, that would give impulse to reconstruc¬ 
tion of American society in a setting of relative stability. 

In so doing, the socialist radical tends to rediscover 
certain truths that were axiomatic for the “old left” but 
were later jettisoned by the New Left. “We believe...,” 
he declaims, “that public ownership and democracy are not 
irreconcilable; that by moving toward public ownership 
and coordinated economic planning, popular participation 
in decision-making can be increased and power can be de¬ 
centralized.” 2 

But on a number of substantive matters (the attitude to 
the communist movement and the socialist countries, the 
contradictions in modern American society, and so on) he 

1 See Lerner, The New Socialist Revolution. An Introduction to Its Theory 
and Strategy , N.Y., 1973; Lynd and Alperovitz, Strategy and Program. Two 
Essays Toward a New American Socialism, Boston, 1973; Moberg, “Experi¬ 
menting with the Future: Alternative Institutions and American Socialism” 
in Co-ops, Communes and Collectives. Experiments in Social Change in the 
1960s and 1970s. Ed. by John Case and Rosemary C. R. Taylor, N.Y., 1979. 

2 Lynd and Alperovitz, op. cit., p. IX. 





tends to stick to a posture that is in principle New Left. 
Or else he tries to synthesize “the best” from the “old” 
and the “new” left in order to “go beyond them to speak to 
emerging realities”. 1 This leads him off the path towards 
a real recasting of American society on a socialist basis. 

Carrying on the tradition of American utopian socialism, 
the radical-socialist consciousness reposes on a fairly 
intricate ideological substratum comprising a mixture of 
ideas borrowed from the utopian socialists, from scientific 
socialism and from “neo-Marxism”, which, of course, makes 
for the evolution of its bearers in diverse directions. 

Problems of domestic and foreign policy. In his criticism 
of modern American society, the socialist radical builds on 
what he conceives as the totality of the crisis facing 
America — an economic, political, social and moral crisis 
whose concentrated expression he sees in the humanitarian 
crisis. Here, there is nothing original. Nor is there any¬ 
thing original about the fact that the socialist radical 
seeks to change the prevailing state of affairs by a 
thorough reconstruction of society, that is, by revolution. 
But he conceives revolution differently than other radicals 
or than Marxists. The socialist radical does not stray from 
the common view that the “system” is the basic target of 
critical action. But he identifies it with capitalism as 
a system of social relations reposing on total alienation, 
that is, on private property and, indeed, on private power. 
Hence the search for a socialist alternative leading not 
only to revolution in the system of property but also to a 
direct, revolutionary change in the conditions of human 
existence. 

Aiming his criticism against capitalism, the socialist 
radical ultimately associates the total alienation bred 
by it with the dominance of market relations. He tends 
to look upon the degree of regulation by the capitalist 
state as a secondary matter, because, as he sees it, this 
does not alter the essence of market relations. And their 
domination inevitably results in that large industrial 
corporations and banks, which control the market, impose 
their will on society, concealing this behind demagogical 
talk about serving national interests. 

The socialist radical spurns the liberal-technocratic 
claim that a “redistribution of wealth” is in train in 
American society. He does not deny that today workers get 
a bigger slice of the national pie than, say, half a 
century ago. But he traces the reason, above all, to the 
fact that the pie itself has grown bigger. As for the 


1 Lerner, op. cit., p. XIV. 



































power of the corporations, it is tending to increase as 
!S their share of the national wealth. The socialist radical 
rejects the version that control over big corporations is 
gradually passing into the hands of managers. He stresses, 
in fact, that as before power is held entirely by the 
owners of large fortunes, and that private property is 
still the essential (though not the only) element in the 
foundation on which the edifice of modern American society 
reposes. Hence also his moderate view of the governmental 
social programs which, as the socialist radical holds, 
cannot and never will abolish inequality. “For, despite all 
the rhetoric,” writes Lerner, “the most persistent and 
successful applicants for public assistance in the American 
‘welfare state’ have not been the poor. They have been the 
corporate giants of the private enterprise system.” 1 

But while emphasizing the class implications of the 
state’s social policies, the socialist radical does not 
call for any boycott of the state’s social welfare program 
nor for ending the fight for further state or corporate 
concessions to the working people. On the contrary, the 
broader and the more active the struggle, he holds, the 
better it is for the working people, and for the cause 

of socialist revolution. First, because the working people 
gain experience in social struggle and added faith in 
the effectiveness of joint action. Second, because they 
will, consequently, later be able to concentrate their 
effort in other, more crucial areas of the fight against 
capitalism. But the socialist radical spurns the idea 
that the struggle and the resultant reforms will ever lead 
to “economic democracy”. Capitalism would never permit 
such democracy for that is tantamount to its suicide. 

The socialist radical is aware of the abyss between 

declared ideals and the existing laws, which are all too 
often formal and have a restricted* field of operation. But 
he never suggests abandoning struggle for the practical 
exercise of the bourgeois rights and freedoms (though he 
does not believe it can succeed), and likewise never sug¬ 
gests that the masses should confine themselves to this 
struggle alone. The main aim of his fight for democracy, 
as the socialist radical sees it, is to bring it home to 

Americans that freedom, equality and justice are attainable 
exclusively through revolutionary reconstruction of 
American society. 

The socialist radical agrees with the rebel that the 

average American today is a passive object of manipulation 
by the spontaneous and the organized forces of capitalist 


1 Lerner, op. cit., p. 29. 
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society: the market, the corporations and the state, and 
that the needs imposed upon the American are (at least 
partly) artificial, and some even antihumane and in sub¬ 
stance repressive. But unlike the rebel, he maintains 
that in the context of capitalist civilization they mav 
be regarded as “genuine”. “For, within the context of the 
contemporary capitalist system,” writes Lerner, “people do 
need certain consumer goods in order to survive. Given 
that the interests of the oil and auto companies in the 
continuation of private transportation make the expansion 
of mass transit extremely unlikely, many workers do need 
cars if they are to get to work... Without public facili¬ 
ties for cooking, washing clothes, storing food, raising 
children, people do need their own stoves, washing ma¬ 
chines, refrigerators, children’s toys, and clothing, 
etc. So people don’t consume just because of false needs, 
but because of needs peculiar to a capitalist form of 
social organization.” 1 

This approach to the origin and satisfaction of needs, 
one of the most acute issues dealt with by the critical 
consciousness in the past two decades, seems to be sounder 
and more promising than, say, the rebel radical’s or roman¬ 
tic radical’s. The socialist radical wants to build a 
bridge between the present and the future, something that 
the rebel radical opposes most vehemently. And even if, 
here and there, he idealizes the communal alternative, this 
is far less damaging in the present circumstances than the 
orientation on total break with society or on total refusal 
to articulate a socio-political alternative. 

Though the radical-socialist consciousness does not con¬ 
fine itself to solely domestic problems, its involvement 
in matters of foreign policy, and the scale of its critical 
analysis, are inferior to that of the radical-democratic or 
rebel consciousness which seeks outside sources and stim¬ 
ulants of change in America. 

The socialist radical is against anticommunism both of 
the “internal” and “external” varieties, for he sees it, 
and rightly so, as a tool of the reactionary ruling class 
not only against communism, but also against bourgeois 
democracy (the memories of McCarthyism are still fresh 
in the radical’s mind). But he is often a prey to anti¬ 
communist prejudices actively disseminated by bourgeois 
propaganda, and is critical of the experience (save perhaps 
m the economic field) of most of the socialist countries. 
While denouncing the market as a universal mechanism of 
social regulation, which blocks the people’s access to 


1 Lerner, op. cit., p. 38. 
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power, he is no less opposed to the forms of state in the 
socialist countries, which he mistakenly identifies with 
etatism and bureaucracy. True, unlike the rebel who rejects 
the existing socialism out of hand, the socialist radical 
finds countless historical factors that explain (and in a 
way even justify) the emergence of the forms of socialism 
he rejects (moved, seemingly, by a sense of guilt, for he 
declares his allegiance to the socialist idea in no un¬ 
certain terms). To be sure, this does not alter the social¬ 
ist radical’s general conclusion that the socialist coun¬ 
tries cannot be a historical example the American “revolu¬ 
tionary” should follow. And that tends to undermine his 
position substantially and, in effect, to confuse him in 
the search of America’s road to socialism. 

It is not amiss to note, however, that the socialist 
radical is more consistent than the rebel and more thorough 
than the democrat in stigmatizing the expansionist (im¬ 
perialist) essence of US foreign policy. He condemns what 
he calls the “liberal-demagogical” claim that US foreign 
policy is motivated by the imperative of defending “the 
interests of the American nation” against communism. The 
objective of combatting communism, he admits, does play 
a certain part in the making of the country’s course in 
foreign affairs. But, as he points out, it is stimulated 
not by defense of the nation’s interests but by those of the 
Establishment, which considers world communism a rival 
on the international scene. Second, the objective of com¬ 
batting world communism is not the main reason behind 
American expansionism, which has its roots in the nature 
of capitalism. And that dashes all hope that the USA would, 
without a radical recasting at home, be able one day to 
change the principles of its foreign-policy line (save for 
transient fluctuations). 

This element of his thinking explains the socialist 
radical’s misgivings about the outlook for detente or, more 
precisely, the ability of the United States to carry detente 
forward with any degree of consistency. The function of 
detente (as the American side conceives it), he holds, is to 
amend the preceding years of US anticommunist policy, giving 
the American businessman an opportunity, which has now 
become essential, to do business with the Soviet Union and 
some of the other socialist countries. It is the drive for 
more profit plus the adversary’s military power that will, 
in the socialist radical’s view, continue to prompt the 
American ruling element towards detente. And though detente 
is by itself a good thing and deserving of support, he 
warns against putting too much trust in it because 
capitalism will forever retain its expansionist nature. 
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For the socialist radical there is only one way to inter¬ 
dict America’s expansionism, to end wars, to abolish inter¬ 
national competition and establish friendly relations among 
the peoples of the world. That way is revolution, one that 
would lead to the building of “genuine socialism”. Lerner 
says, for example, that “the only changes that will make 
sense in America are those that will move this country to 
socialism, a socialism that will be a far cry both from 
the ‘welfare statism’ of Sweden and the bureaucratic 
regimes of Eastern Europe... That socialism ... can be real¬ 
ized in this country only through revolutionary struggle.” 1 

Problems of political strategy and tactics. Though the 
socialist radical has no unambiguous and clear idea of what 
exactly this “genuine socialism” should look like, he is 
fairly sure of some of the principles of that new system. 

“Socialism,” writes Lerner, for example, “is the owner¬ 
ship and control of the means of production, and, through 
that, the control of all areas of life, by the majority 
of people who work. So socialism is another way of saying 
‘power to the people’: power to control all the basic 
institutions that affect our lives. Socialism is radical 
democracy, democracy extended to every area of our collec¬ 
tive lives.” 2 

The socialist radical stresses not only socialized pro¬ 
perty, but also, on all accounts, constant public control 
by the people conceived in the spirit of participatory 
democracy — control over production and over conditions of 
life, offering the individual an avenue to self-determina¬ 
tion and self-realization, and hence to a life where 
“beauty”, “love” and “wisdom” will reign supreme. That is 
the kind of revolution, he says, that America needs. And 
that revolution needs America, too, he amplifies, because 
only in a highly developed capitalist society, notably 
in the USA, has it a realistic chance of succeeding in 
full and for good. 

There is no consensus among socialist radicals of who 
would be the subject of America’s socialist reconstruction. 
Some have spoken of the “poor”, some of the students and 
national minorities, and other groups. Yet there are many 
who say that though the youth (especially the students) 
and the national minorities (especially the blacks) and 
other groups may be able to play a conspicuous role, 
particularly in the initial stage of revolution, no maiori- 
tarian revolution (with tens of millions of people taking 
part at different stages) can come about without the active 


1 Lerner, op. cit., p. XI. 
a Ibid., p. 287. 
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involvement of the working class, while any other kind of 
revolution, even if it were to occur, would be swiftly put 
down by the repressive machinery of the ruling class. 

The radical-socialist consciousness envisions the 
American socialist revolution as a long-drawn-out process 
of several stages, each with its own tasks to tackle. To 
begin with, people must be helped to understand that they 
are living a life unworthy of human beings. Their socio¬ 
logical imagination has to be aroused so that they can 
learn what their lives could be like if power were in their 
hands. They must be offered a humanitarian alternative. 

The socialist radical scoffs at the thought that the new 
man, the new consciousness and new culture can be 
moulded preliminary to revolutionary political action 
(and thus make that action unnecessary). But neither does 
he agree that this can be successfully done only after 
political power is won. He is looking for an intermediate, 
phased road where struggle for power and for recasting the 
consciousness would blend and stimulate each other, with 
every new step in the development of the consciousness 
facilitating a step forward in the political struggle 
and the latter resulting in another advance of the con¬ 
sciousness, and so on. 

The masses could be trained to administer the social and 
political process through “people’s councils”. These could 
be set up at industrial enterprises, in offices, educational 
establishments and residential neighborhoods. They could 
help work out alternative democratic solutions for a wide 
range of issues and in the long run unite the masses in 
the fight against those existing institutions which would 
inevitably hinder their implementation. As the socialist 
radical sees it, unification of the masses trained in 
“people’s councils” to fight for a new society could even¬ 
tually lead to capture of power by the working people, giv¬ 
ing a start to the long process of socialist reconstruction. 

The socialist radical would prefer to carry out the rev¬ 
olution without resort to violence. Yet he knows that 
capitalism will not surrender without a fight. And that, in 
his view, is vindication enough for revolutionaries to 
resort to requisite force, which, however, should be used 
with the utmost restraint lest it turn from a means into an 
end in itself. He plunges into a keen polemic with some of 
the New Left over the question of force, but holds, all the 
same, that some elements of New Left tactics are thoroughly 
usable. Among these elements he singles out the tactic 
of confrontation (including street demonstrations and 
various types of strikes). But he wants to be more flex¬ 
ible and also use such forms of struggle as election 
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campaigns (to expose “liberal demagogy”), temporary po¬ 
litical alliances with liberals, and the like. 

All these tasks are impracticable, the socialist radical 
says, unless there is a revolutionary party (or parties). 
But he wants a party different from the CP USA and the 
Socialist Labor Party and, of course, from the bourgeois 
parties, an important part of the Establishment’s defense 
mechanism. It has to be neither “sectarian” nor “opportun¬ 
ist”, and of a democratic nature. While allowing scope for 
the creative, self-igniting initiative of the masses, it 
should at the same time have rigid discipline and ideolog¬ 
ical harmony. 

Given all its distinctiveness as compared with other 
radical types, the radical-socialist consciousness is 
just as utopian. By critical thought about the future of 
socialism and the reasons for the weakness of present-day 
radicalism, it. constructs artificial schemes which, thougn 
they attract a certain section of youth and workers, are 
not accepted by most of those to whom they are addressed, 
that is, the new generation of the American working class 
and the proletarianizing intelligentsia. Even though it 
is able to play a certain positive political role, it can 
do so only as a symbol of the living socialist tradition 
rather than a guide to action. 

* * * 

The changed social, economic, political and cultural 
situation in the United States of the late ‘70s and early 
‘80s, coupled with a groundswell of right-radical tendencies 
and decline of the democratic mass movements, has led to a 
pervasive shrinkage of the sphere and influence of the left- 
radical consciousness. But radicalism has deep roots in the 
history of the United States, and it is safe to say that the 
intricate domestic and external problems facing American 
society (which, certainly, conservative, and much less 
right-radical, policies cannot resolve) will in the foresee¬ 
able future impel a new explosion of protest and the spread 
of left-radical thinking. Certainly, that thinking will have 
new distinctive features, but at the bottom of the nascent 
constellations there will be—as the archetype — the struc¬ 
tures that took shape in the ‘60s and ‘70s. 













































Chapter Six 

THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MECHANISMS BEHIND THE 
HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 

THE POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The emergence and evolution of the main types of the 
present-day political consciousness in the USA is related 
to those deep-going objective changes that are under way 
in the country and in its position on the international 
scene. Yet, as we know, the link between the mass con¬ 
sciousness and any change in the objective reality, that is, 
the specific reaction of the consciousness to this change, 
is inevitably congruent with the content and structural 
characteristics of the consciousness itself. 

Between these covers we have concentrated our attention 
on the inner evolution and conflicting fate of the con¬ 
sciousness that has been historically dominant in the USA 
and that represents in class context a specifically American 
variety of above all a bourgeois and petty-bourgeois type. 
The immediate object of our study is the manner in which 
this consciousness reacts to the changes and processes 
highlighting current history — reactions of a consciousness 
that constitutes a definite entity with lasting traditions 
and lasting structural formations, such as the notions of 
personal success typical of the USA, the ways and means 
of securing such success, the individual’s relation to other 
people, to society and the state, the main mechanisms 
driving American society, its distinctive traits and its 
place and role in history. 

These notions have materialized in specifically American 
variants of the individualist and nationalist orientation, 
in specifically American political structures and customs, 
and in hopes and expectations generated by the dynamics 
of American history. But that same dynamics impels and 
brings out in ever bolder relief the incompatibility of the 
traditional orientations, habits and expectations with 
the actual state of affairs in the United States and the 
modern world as a whole. 






A consciousness that has come into collision with reality 
can react in different ways. One reaction would be to mod¬ 
ify and modernize the traditional structures, adjusting 
them to the changing world. In that case the consciousness 
evolves in keeping with reformist logic, adding new, non- 
traditional elements to the traditional ones. This means 
coexistence of old and new, of tradition and innovation. 
It means a compromise between them. Though the resulting 
type of consciousness may, at some concrete period, appear 
to be relatively stable, its inner substance is profoundly 
contradictory. Inevitably, as the world continues to 
change, it becomes more contradictory still. The contra¬ 
dictions spring to the surface, are apprehended, and cause 
confusion. The internal struggle of different tendencies, 
groups and forces over the content, scope and rate of 
reformist activity sharply intensifies. 

A conflict arises between forces and groups aspiring to 
radicalization of the consciousness and groups seeking to 
slow up, restrict, even halt, that process. A crisis erupts 
as a result, and often the reformist orientation changes. 

This is when the second form of reaction to the changing 
reality comes clearly into evidence. There arises a ten¬ 
dency to conserve and save tradition from further destruc¬ 
tion, to safeguard the status quo, that is, to preserve 
the ratio between the traditional structures and those 
nontraditional ones that appeared as a result of previous 
developments, to ensure the stability of that ratio, 
the equilibrium of the old and the new, and to inhibit 
the centrifugal tendencies jeopardizing that equi¬ 
librium. 

When the conflict between expectation and reality reaches 
its zenith, a third form of reaction is set in motion 

typical of a consciousness that is obstinately traditional¬ 
ist and profoundly displeased with the existing state of 

affairs — a nostalgic idealization of, and urge to recover, 

the “good old days”. Often it amounts to a yearning for 
radical change, for arrangements that the consciousness 
pictures as a return to the past but that are really ideo¬ 
logical projections of a utopian mentality contrasting the 
present to its own recollections of the past, that is, to 

a certain transformed and modified image of the past. 

A consciousness still attached to traditional values as 
it conceives them in its expectations, but one that is 
beginning to lose hope that these expectations will ever 
come true, may react in a variety of ways. 

To begin with, it may experience an internal alienation 
from those existing and dominant conditions of life, 
institutions and means of organized activity that the 
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individual apprehends as an obstacle to his expectations, 
for him they lose all value. More, he may look upon them 
aS being contrary to the basic values, and may make them 
the target of sharp criticism. 

But if there is no program of reconstruction, and even 
sometimes no faith that reconstruction is possible, and 
if, on top of that, the existing system of living condi¬ 
tions, institutions and means of organized activity is con¬ 
ceived as a powerful, menacing and unconquerable force, 
the spiritual alienation may coexist with conformism in 
day-to-day behavior. In that case alienation produces a 
morbid and pained state of mind. This may be introvert 
and extrovert. It may be concealed, may shift in various 
directions, and may focus on diverse objects, which are 
then treated as scapegoats. Alienation may also breed 
a striving to escape from realities that generate painful 
emotions. 

Values that come into conflict with the reality and that 
prove unrealizable may, at some junction in history, gain 
in attractiveness and significance. But unrealizable 
values, and hence related unrealizable expectations, lead 
gradually to a loss of faith in them, to their devaluation 
and erosion. And it may so happen that the loss of faith 
in traditional, earlier esteemed values is not accompanied 
by acceptance of any fundamentally new values. This results 
in an inward ideological and psychological vacuum, a vac¬ 
uum of values and life aims, a state that different people 
suffer differently, and often very painfully. The reaction 
’s often one of confusion, dismay, neurosis and hysteria, 
resulting in social and political apathy. 

Discredited as a realizable aim, the old values sometimes 
retain their power over the individual. True, the conscious¬ 
ness undergoing an agonizing reassessment of once im¬ 
portant values that now evoke a sense of protest, that are 
rejected and even considered to be the cause of painful 
states of mind, of failures, even of the evils in society, 
rallies all its energy to rid itself of them. But the reas¬ 
sessment goes through a number of stages, and may yield 
different results at different stages, and this also in the 
political consciousness. These results depend on whether or 
not the devaluation of old values at loggerheads with the 
changed reality is accompanied by the shaping of truly new 
values better suited to the objective course of current 
history and the call of progress in society and the 
individual. 

If this is not the case, the reassessment may boil down 
to a plain reversal of values, to their being turned into 
antivalues. Then the struggle of the consciousness against 
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itself, against its inner attachments, may end not i n 
qualitative renewal and enrichment but, conversely, in 
self-destruction and ruin. 

The picture is different when the erosion of old values 
and expectations is accompanied by the appearance of new 
ones. But that process is never consistent and always 
intrinsically conflicting and limited. A consciousness 
that has assimilated new Values can still be intrinsically 
attached to the old. Values it may regard as new may be 
so only in form. A consciousness that has accepted new 
values may still be hamstrung by old habits and the old 
way of thinking. Having parted with the old values, it 
may retain the system of expectations that was shaped 
under their influence. The reassessment of values may 
concern different areas and levels of the consciousness 
(rational reflection, feelings, habits, unconscious and 
subconscious attitudes and predispositions) in different 
degrees. This is typical of an unstable consciousness, 
one that develops and that tosses and turns all at one 
time. The process of its renewal may involve abrupt 
swings from one pole to the other. 

Cumulatively, all these and other states of mind were 
characteristic of different stages in the historical evolu¬ 
tion of the mass consciousness in the United States, and in 
particular of the political consciousness. The conflicting 
and intricate processes in the political consciousness 
in the USA are associated to one degree or another with 
the operation of socio-psychological mechanisms that 
propel the emergence, alternation, evolution and conversion 
of various forms, types and states of that conscious¬ 
ness. 

This link is the object of our further examination, aimed 
at showing the dynamics of the socio-psychological factor 
and its bearing on the various types of the political 
consciousness. But before launching out on our examina¬ 
tion, we want to make a few preliminary points. 

While our attention is focused on the socio-psychological 
mechanisms influencing the political consciousness in 
the USA, we are, of course, aware that the evolution of 
the consciousness in society depends, in the final count, 
on the content, depth and sharpness of the problems created 
for society and its members by the objective march of 
history (national and world). It must be remembered that 
the social problems of the United States affect classes, 
groups and strata of the population in different degrees 
and different forms. These disparities manifest themselves 
in the general development of the social consciousness, 
including the political consciousness. They also manifest 
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themselves in the evolution of the dominant forms and types 
0 f the consciousness, inasmuch as people belonging to the 
various classes, groups and strata are, to one or another 
extent, bearers of that consciousness. 

The general evolution depends on the distribution and 
correlation of forces, on the class struggle, the existing 
alignment of groups, the related institutions and organi¬ 
zations influencing the ideological and political relations 
in society and the formation and alteration of the mass 
consciousness (this refers not only to domestic but also 
to external forces exercising such influence). A strong 
influence on the evolution of the consciousness, especial¬ 
ly the political consciousness, is exerted by forces, 
groups and organizations directly engaged in shaping and 
disseminating ideas, views, and political attitudes. 

All these lines of influence are taken into account in 
our analysis of the socio-psychological mechanisms whose 
operation is involved in the historical evolution of the 
political consciousness in the USA, in changing the politic¬ 
al climate in that country. 

Any concrete historical analysis must also take into ac¬ 
count the relative independence of the spontaneous self¬ 
development of the various types of the political conscious¬ 
ness because the pertinent structures of the consciousness, 
though an area of sharp struggle between different and dif¬ 
ferently oriented forces and tendencies, are, for a certain 
time, integral entities. True, these structures should 
not be considered absolutely discrete, existing and evolv¬ 
ing side by side and independently of one another. In 
effect, for all their distinctiveness, even polarity, they 
are interlocking and interpenetrating. This is clearly seen 
when you examine the real dialectics of the self-develop¬ 
ment of political consciousness in any specific society, 
in any country as a whole, as a single political process 
possessing its own inner logic. 

The mechanisms that govern the formation and evolution of 
various types and structures of the consciousness, the 
changes and fluctuations in the relation between them, are 
better understood if the analysis centers on the political 
consciousness of society and the country as a whole, on 
the critical processes assailing that consciousness, and 
its efforts to compensate or dampen them. 

Study of the inner logic behind the twists and turns in 
the mass political consciousness of the USA reveals irre¬ 
versible deep-seated tendencies that reflect in a round¬ 
about, convoluted form the objective logic of current 
history, the logic of the renewal of the world and of the 
system of international relations. 






1. THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGINS AND 
TRADITIONAL TYPES OF THE POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE USA 

We begin our study with the socio-psychological origins 
of the main ideological and political orientations of the 
18th and 19th centuries — the liberal and the conservative. 
This will help us to trace the reproduction of these types 
of political consciousness down the years and, indeed, their 
evolution, mutual transformation and conflict, which became 
especially bitter in the era of state-monopoly capitalism 
when the traditional system of values of private-enterprise 
individualism was plunged into an ever more desperate crisis 

The devotee of the traditional, relatively consistent 
and typically American variants of the individualist ide¬ 
ology and psychology had a specific attitude to politics. 
Mostly, he was interested in matters directly related to 
the day-to-day practices of private enterprise and the 
competitive struggle for symbols of success. His activity 
was focused most of all on the political struggle at local 
level (elections of sheriff, judge, mayor, and so on). His 
interest in “big time” politics, i.e., the political activ¬ 
ity of the federal authorities, was usually only aroused 
at critical junctions in American history (e.g., the fight 
for independence, the Civil War) or when new territories 
were at issue (such as the war for the incorporation of 
Texas, and so on) or, lastly, when some general social, 
economic or political reforms were being contemplated. 

Insofar as interest in politics existed, the most typical 
form for people with a distinctly expressed individualist 
orientation was that of political liberalism — that specific 
variant of it which was widespread in the USA in the 17th. 
18th and 19th centuries. Political liberalism and tradi¬ 
tional individualism were, indeed, the leading, intrin¬ 
sically and organically interlocking forms of vision and 
outlook throughout the premonopolistic stage of capitalism. 

Even in the earliest US history, political liberalism 
stood pitted against political conservatism. Conservatism 
emerged in the USA originally as the ideological and 
political orientation of those classes and groups that 
resisted the spread of free enterprise and individualism. 
This initial form of conservative thinking was, in a way, 
an aristocratic reaction to bourgeois and radical-demo¬ 
cratic movements. It survived after the bourgeois 
revolution, reposing on the remnants of feudalistic- 
patriarchal and slave relations, especially in the 
South of the United States, where they retained 
considerable currency for a fairly long time. 
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But as capitalism made headway, a new type of conser¬ 
vatism came into being. It was no longer the political out¬ 
look of the opponents of bourgeois enterprise. It repre¬ 
sented the orientation of individuals who were its subjects, 
thus turning from an instrument defending precapitalist 
a nd noncapitalist arrangements into an instrument of 
those forces that had sprung up during the development of 
capitalism, that is, on capitalist soil. 

The socio-psychological mechanisms that produced the 
conservative political orientation of that new type are 
best seen and understood through comparison with the 
liberal orientation. 

Such comparison will show that, as we have already noted, 
the main and typical bearers of both conservatism and 
liberalism were subjects of private enterprise and capital¬ 
ist competition. Their social orientation included the 
orientation on personal success in its traditionally Ameri¬ 
can interpretation and on other basic values of individual¬ 
ism. They manifested themselves in varying degrees of 
consistency and intensiveness depending on the subject’s 
place in the sphere of enterprise and competition. They 
played a varying part in the inner structure of his 
personality. Shifts of accent occurred in the correlation 
of its diverse elements. Also, it would in some cases absorb 
elements (ideas, values, aspirations and inclinations) that 
had been previously typical of a subject of precapitalist 
relations and had now, by assimilating the general conserva¬ 
tive tradition, become acceptable for the subject of 
capitalist relations. 

These differences in personality structure are important 
if we are to understand why the individual opted for or 
assimilated either the classical liberal or traditional 
conservative attitudes. 

Historicallv, liberalism was more typical of the subject 
of private enterprise more resolutely and consistently 
oriented on the traditionally individualist ideal of suc¬ 
cess, and more eager therefore to radically improve his 
situation in the system of competition, that is, climb the 
ladder of wealth, power, and prestige. 

Conservatism, on the other hand, was typical of the 
subject who was oriented first of all on retaining and 
consolidating the fruits of success already reaped by him¬ 
self or his ancestors. It was typical of persons already 
in possession of capital, power, prestige and privilege, 
and eager to turn them into objective natural rights (per¬ 
sonal, familial, dynastic) protected by law and by tra¬ 
dition, eager to defend them, first, against the intensive 
onslaught of competitors, against those climbing from 






below, those who expected to rise on the wave of audacious 
private and free enterprise and, second, against all those 
who were on the sidelines, who were not active subjects 
of enterprise, who were bereft of wealth, power and privi¬ 
lege, and were liable to express their discontent with 
the existing inequality. 

Political liberalism was more typical of the individual 
who was oriented on the accessibility of all the rungs of 
the hierarchical ladder to anyone engaged in enter¬ 
prise. 

Political conservatism was more typical of the individual 
who accepted the basic ideals of American capitalism but 
laid the emphasis on maintenance and reproduction of the 
already existing hierarchy, on continuity, on the contin¬ 
uance of the status quo as the crucial aspect of life 
in the capitalist framework. 

At all stages in the development of the bourgeois con¬ 
sciousness we see this typical contradiction between the 
standard aims of traditional individualism that orient the 
individual on struggle for personal or, more precisely, pri¬ 
vate success, on the one hand, and on the other, the stan¬ 
dard limitations ensuring the stability of the social orga¬ 
nization and class structure of capitalist society which 
have secured and crystallized the results of competition—the 
inequality of wealth, power and privilege, the inequality 
of classes and social groups. It follows that political 
liberalism is correlated to the orientation on mainly stan¬ 
dard aims, and political conservatism on mainly standard 
limitations. 

Unlike traditional liberalism, which envisaged the primacy 
of the individual and took personal interests and related 
aims to be the foundation of life in society, conservatism 
laid the accent on the more stable and lasting institu¬ 
tions and “collectives” that had been created by American 
capitalism and that became a tradition, such as the family, 
the community, a local territorial unit (township or city) 
and, lastly, the state and the nation. These in content 
bourgeois forms of institutionalism and “collectivism” 
were viewed by conservatives as value elements of social 
life providing the individual with clear rules, imposing 
discipline and restrictions irrespective of the individ¬ 
ual’s subjective will and wishes. 

Traditional liberalism in its more specific form was a 
political orientation best suited for the active individual¬ 
ist who relied on audacity and imagination in the fight 
for success, on initiative, inventiveness and innovation, 
that is, on search of new ways of securing success not 
always consistent with the stable, institutionalized 
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structures and prevailing traditions. It gave far more scope 
than conservatism to the growing pretensions of enterprise. 
Daniel Bell admits that “in fact, political liberalism ... 
has been used to justify the unrestrained claims of private 
economic appetite” (The Cultural Contradictions of Capital¬ 
ism, N.Y., 1976, p. 26). And it is entirely true that 
liberalism was far better suited than conservatism to the 
yet unappeased appetites of energetic and combative entre¬ 
preneurs. It expressed far more fully the optimistic hopes 
and illusions bred in the United States by the intensive 
growth of free enterprise. It is important to remember, too, 
that it laid the emphasis on the right of every individual 
to climbing up the ladder, to licking his rivals. Liberalism 
battened on the idea that successful enterprise depended 
on personal virtues and qualities. It was no accident, 
therefore, that the individual oriented on that idea 
gravitated towards the liberal position in politics. 

Political conservatism, which in general terms also ac¬ 
knowledged the dependence of success on personal quali¬ 
ties— for this idea is typical of the American bourgeois 
consciousness—was inclined, however, to regard wealth, 
power, privilege, prestige and the other attributes of 
success in its bourgeois context as objectified and constant 
characteristics not only of the individual but also of his 
family or dynasty. Conservatism accentuated the signifi¬ 
cance of hierarchy which was inheritable from generation to 
generation. It accentuated the right of specific families, 
groups and classes to inherit not only wealth, but also 
prestige and political power. It sought to guarantee the 
right of inheritance by the power of the traditions that 
made other classes and groups bow to that right, to accept 
it either consciously or by force of habit. Conservatism 
of the bourgeois type borrowed from the conservatism of 
the preceding, precapitalist period the general orientation 
on the “naturalness” and, more, the functional usefulness 
of a self-reproducing aristocracy reposing on tradition. 
True, in the minds of such conservatives the idea of aris¬ 
tocracy was associated with apologetics of the traditions 
that emerged during the development of capitalism rather 
than those of the old feudalistic order. For them aristoc¬ 
racy stood for families and dynasties that had secured 
success in enterprise by virtue of their founder’s personal 
qualities. For them it also stood for families and dynasties 
in which these personal qualities were most fully embodied, 
reproduced and passed down to later generations. 

American conservatism unfailingly recognized the existing 
traditional institutions of bourgeois-democracy in the 
United States. But unlike classical liberalism, which laid 
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a special accent on fidelity to bourgeois democratic prin¬ 
ciples, conservatism gravitated towards an amalgam of de¬ 
mocracy and aristocracy, and campaigned continuously 
against the “immoderation” of the democratic aspirations 
of the masses, warning all the time against the danger of 
the “destabilizing” democratic passions of the commonalty. 

The classical variant of American liberalism, faithful 
to the principles of free competition and the free market, 
considered plurality and disparity of individual and group 
interests, and this also in the political sphere, as natu¬ 
ral. Natural, too, in its view, were conflicts and clashes 
between these interests. The more consistent and clearly 
expressed liberal orientation even considered conflict be¬ 
tween individual interests and those of the group function¬ 
ally important and furthering the dynamic growth of capital¬ 
ist society and its adaptation to the changing realities. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that as a rule Ameri¬ 
can liberalism accepted this usefulness of “plurality” 
and “conflict” of interests only insofar as the interests 
were functional within the prevailing system of basic social 
relations and values. 

The liberal interpretation of conflicts, however, did 
not suit the supporters of bourgeois conservatism. The 
conservative political orientation became lodged in Ameri¬ 
cans belonging to groups and strata who abhorred any major 
conflicts in society or politics, who feared their pos¬ 
sible destabilizing effect on the system of relations and, 
above all, on the hierarchical system of distribution (of 
wealth, power, privilege and prestige). That was why the 
conservative political orientation asserted the value of 
unity and concord among all members of society, harmony 
of thought and feeling, unity and accord within the frame¬ 
work of the basic institutions of family, job, government, 
and nation. 

We have already said that the conservatism that existed 
in the USA during the growth of free enterprise was above 
all the political orientation of the new bourgeois aris¬ 
tocracy, the new elite representing the oligarchic line 
in politics. But, in fact, conservatism was often also 
espoused by medium and minor entrepreneurs, by Americans 
who were in fear of the future, of the dynamism of history 
fraught with conflict and contradiction and often bringing 
catastrophe, ruin, and deterioration to large segments 
of the people. For this sense of fear conservatism may be 
described as a defensive reaction. It was espoused by 
Americans who were afraid of losing what they already had 
(even if it wasn’t worth much) and who were therefore eager 
to conserve the status quo. 
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The inclination towards the conservative orientation was 
fairly frequent among minor entrepreneurs, seeking salva¬ 
tion from the dynamic and intensive growth of Big Business 
which increasingly threatened the survival of petty enter- 
prise. For them conservatism was a defensive ideologico- 
psychological reaction to fear of the future and the wish 
to preserve their condition. 

That sort of conservative orientation was modified in 
form. It was of an andaristocratic “populist” complexion, 
evolving into an orientation of the man in the street 
who dreaded not only change but also the “men of substance” 
and the prospect of their further aggrandizement. 

It should be borne in mind, too, tnat over the centuries 
an interminable flow of immigrants stepped ashore in the 
United States, and that many of them displayed their as¬ 
pirations and appetites in grossly energetic and brazen 
forms. Some joined the competitive scramble for success, 
and were looked upon by many “native” Americans (includ¬ 
ing the least prosperous) as a real or potential menace to 
their place in society. These “native” Americans often 
turned to conservatism and traditionalism for protection 
of their status. 


2. THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS BEHIND 
THE EVOLUTION AND INVERSION OF THE TRADITIONAL 
TYPES OF THE POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

The most substantial factor behind the historical evolu¬ 
tion and crisis of the traditional and the emergence of 
new, modern types of the political consciousness in the 
USA was the development of state-monopoly capitalism. 
During that process the bulk of the people (85 per cent 
of them by Bell’s estimate) 1 were reduced to the status of 
wage and salary earners employed by large bureaucratic 
organizations. The public life of millions of people came 
into ever stronger collision with the traditional forms 
of the social and political orientation of individuals. 
Those who had assimilated the ideals and aspirations of 
traditional individualism encountered more and more forms of 
social organization and being that precluded their exercise 
in practice. In due course, this structural contradiction 
led naturally to the birth of disparate and conflicting 
tendencies in the political consciousness. 

Among the most typical evolutionary trends of the tradi- 


1 “The End of American Exceptionalism”, The Public Interest, No. 41, 
Fall 1975, p. 207. 
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tional types of political consciousness in the USA was 
that of trying to adapt traditions to the new historical 
realities. This adaptation resulted in new types of liberal 
consciousness. 

In the 20th century, American society faced the typical 
problems of more advanced, modern forms of the capitalist 
system. These made themselves felt more and more keenly. 
The irreversible and intensive socialization of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society, circumscribed as they were by 
the capitalist forms of property and administration, ma¬ 
terialized in monopolistic and state-monopoly patterns 
of production and management. The process precipitated 
economic crises, of which the one in the early ‘30s, 
afflicting all economic, political and ideological areas 
of relations, was especially painful. 

We have already shown that the crisis of the ‘30s and 
the reforms and projects of President Roosevelt’s New Deal 
are usually associated by US historians with the birth 
of a “new” liberalism that has since been officially rec¬ 
ognized and that gained the support of a large segment 
of the ruling class and of many prominent ideologists. 

The liberal consciousness fostered the idea that national, 
government-sponsored anticrisis measures were important 
and necessary. The country’s economic affairs needed regu¬ 
lation by the government and, hence, government interfer¬ 
ence in the spontaneous market and private-enterprise 
relations. 

The liberal consciousness also accentuated the impor¬ 
tance and need for a government run and financed system 
of social maintenance, notably unemployment relief and 
aid for the most needy and distressed sections of the 
population. This idea was built on the new conception 
about the functions and role of the government in the 
sphere of distribution that bears directly on what comes 
under the head of “private life” and includes the organi¬ 
zation of family affairs. And this notion of the govern¬ 
ment’s new functions was consolidated in the concept of 
a “welfare state”. 

The new variants of the liberal consciousness were also 
connected with the notion that personal fortunes and the 
wellbeing of the individual were directly and increasingly 
dependent on the fortunes of society as an integral organ¬ 
ism, on the state of the country’s economy, and the polit¬ 
ical decisions at nation-wide level that concerned all US 
citizens, all regions of the country and all social strata. 

Indeed, liberalism was that American type of political 
consciousness which gave the most massive expression to 
all the above ideas. But it was also a conflicting melange 
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of ideas and notions brought into being by the changed 
reality of state-monopoly capitalism, the new social prob¬ 
lems, and the ideas and stereotypes inherited from tradi¬ 
tional individualism and liberalism. And that compromise 
did, up to a point, conceal the disparity in social mean¬ 
ing and purpose of the political orientations of different 
types of personalities and, in the final count, of dif¬ 
ferent classes, groups and social strata. 

Certainly, the adaptation of the liberal tradition to the 
changed conditions in the USA could not have come about 
on so large a scale without the consent and backing of 
the monopoly bourgeoisie and the upper echelons of the gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucracy. Certain segments of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie appealed more and more frequently for economic 
assistance from the government, had a stake in government 
contracts, in the government’s anticrisis measures and 
in various reforms that stabilized economy and politics 
and protected the existing system of relations. They also 
had a stake in a strong government capable of an expan¬ 
sionist foreign policy and of putting down social protest 
within the country. They preferred to hide their effective 
economic and political power behind the front of a bureau¬ 
cratic state, which gave them the opportunity for blaming 
any sharp deterioration of domestic conflicts on some 
echelon of the governmental bureaucracy. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie reposes on “collective”, group 
forms of private property and management. That is why the 
consciousness of many monopolists breeds the idea of 
group, collective-corporate interest. The monopolies, 
which are gigantic bureaucratic organizations, naturally 
endeavor to inhibit the traditional individualistic and 
traditional liberal aspirations and habits of those “aver¬ 
age” Americans whom they have turned into wage and salary 
workers. Authoritarian bureaucratic methods of managing 
millions of people combine with manipulation of their con¬ 
sciousness. More and more, the corporations parade as the 
incarnation of the “common interest” of all gainfully 
employed, of the nation as a whole. 

Many monopolists readily assume the garb of “technocrats” 
supposedly oriented on nothing but the wants of present- 
day socialized production, on the “imperatives” of the 
new technology and science. These new, nontraditional 
elements in the mentality of corporation chiefs produce a 
liberal-technocratic consciousness. It is inclined to 
use bureaucratic forms of organization and methods of 
command garnished with “collectivist” and technocratic 
rhetoric. Yet these very same members of the US monopoly 
bourgeoisie are naturally interested in maintaining the 
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essentially traditional principles of individualism 
and liberalism, which they need to ensure and protect 
the requisite measure of free capitalist enterprise with 
the help of the government and, in the event of a conflict 
with the government bureaucracy, also against the govern¬ 
ment (whenever the government bureaucracy tends to inter¬ 
fere with the exercise of some private interests and the 
appetites of monopoly capital). Governmental interference 
in the economy is cften viewed as a means of restoring and 
vitalizing the mechanisms of the capitalist market and 
free enterprise. 

A considerable section of the US monopoly bourgeoisie 
still expects the political mechanism of liberal democracy 
(general elections and ivalry between the main capitalist 
parties) to ensure the existing system of class domination 
to its best advantage. Liberal democracy enables the monop¬ 
oly bourgeoisie to change personalities in the government 
and thereby to effectively control their activity. The 
traditional US liberal-democratic procedures and the plural¬ 
ity of the liberal tradition enable groups within the rul¬ 
ing class to compete among themselves and to defeat rival 
groups by means of their influence in the state apparatus. 

The ideas and reactions of the modernized liberal con¬ 
sciousness, above all the iiberal-bureaucratic and liberal- 
technocratic in their purest form, are lodged in those 
members of the managerial elite, those leading corporation 
executives and government officials, who have no inherited 
capital and come from tl e middle or “lower” classes. For 
them the increasing role of the bureaucracy, be it corporate 
or governmental, is a reflection of their own destiny and 
the specific quality of their own lives. For them the 
mechanisms of bureaucracy, the corridors and levers of 
power they create, are an avenue to securing their private 
interests, securing access to the ruling class, to privi¬ 
lege and wealth, and, in the final count, to capital in its 
immediate sense. Their apologetics of bureaucracy and the 
administrative function of the state, their plea to “public 
interest”, “interest of the nation” or “imperatives of 
technology”, and their reference to specialized knowledge 
and technical know-how essential for effective and rational 
treatment of the problems facing the country — all these 
typical structures and tokens of the current liberal 
ideology perform important funcbons in the activity of the 
bureaucratic elite. They create ai. ideologico-psychological 
base for influence on the mass consciousness and, thereby, 
for effectual power. They are also used as a weapon in the 
competitive struggle against those of the ruling class whose 
position reposes on inherited wealth and on tradition. 
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And inasmuch as members of the administrative elite are 
actively involved in the competitive struggle for more 
privileges, more wealth and more power, i.e.,' for their 
personal interests, their ingrained individualism tends 
to assume a new, modernized form. It is oriented on a 
careerism in which egoistic appetites adapt themselves to 
and are restricted by bureaucratic procedure. Careerism 
is the individualism of the official whose being and whose 
personal interest depend on the “collect! ve” interest of 
the bureaucratic agencies that are created by state- 
monopoly capitalism and are part of the so-called liberal 
Establishment. 

In the modernized liberal-technocratic and liberal- 
bureaucratic consciousness typical of the bureaucratic 
managerial elite, notably of top-level government officials, 
the untraditional bureaucratic “collectivist” orientation 
blends contradictorily with structures of traditional po¬ 
litical liberalism. The mechanism of liberal democracy is, 
indeed, widely used by the top-level functionaries of the 
governmental apparatus and at other levels of the admin¬ 
istrative elite in the political struggle for votes, and 
in political maneuvering and bargaining between bureaucratic 
agencies, between pressure groups, and between various 
cliques. But in the minds of a considerable segment of the 
ruling elite faith in the traditional American ideals of 
liberal democracy combines with a calculated reliance on 
authoritarian bureaucratic forms of governance that put 
a sure halter on the democratic urge ol the masses. 

When speaking of the socio-psychological reasons why 
various groups adopt the political orientation of modern 
liberalism, we must bear in mind that this is due not only 
to the personal sympathy, inclination or free choice of 
the individual. There is also the specific ideologico- 
political situation to consider—in the country or a sector 
of society, and within the agency or organization to which 
the individual is attached. At those times when liberalism 
gains predominance, its structures and political attitudes 
win greater currency among highly diverse groups. And 
when it is the official ideology of an agency or organiza¬ 
tion those employed by it are compelled to reckon with it. 

History shows that the consciousness of the mass of 
average Americans, including workers by hand and brain, 
was “hitched” to modernized forms of liberalism, especial¬ 
ly in the 1950s and ‘60s. The synthesis of the liberal- 
individualist tradition with new ideas and illusions was 
accepted by those average Americans who were historically 
linked, either by family tradition or personally, with 
the practice of small-scale enterprise and who, having 





become employees, still in some way hoped to return to 
that practice either themselves or through their children, 
or simply cherished its memory. They were still imbued with 
the thought of individual independence and free activity, 
the dignity and precious worth of the individual personal¬ 
ity. These associations were felt, and even gained added 
iaeologico-psychological impact and significance, when 
the dependence of wage and salary workers on large bureau¬ 
cratic organizations was more painfully experienced. 
At the same time, the objective change that occurred in 
the life of society gave birth to new ideas and notions 
when it reached the consciousness of the average American. 

The objective process of the average American’s direct 
inclusion in modern large-scale production, for example, 
which brought home to him the increasing dependence of 
his personal lot on the development of the modern produc¬ 
tive forces (which displayed an obvious tendency to social¬ 
ization on the scale of the country) spurred his interest 
in the state of the economy as a whole. This led to a more 
or less clear understanding that the economy was a kind 
of integral whole requiring new forms of management exer¬ 
cised on an all-American scale. The government as the sole 
all-American organization became a symbol of such manage¬ 
ment. The idea of economic regulation by the government, 
mainly to combat crises and unemployment, and to ensure 
relief for the jobless and the poorest, became for the 
mass of the working people an expression of their parti¬ 
cular interests. For them it had democratic and human¬ 
itarian overtones. 

But to carry forward and to consolidate this idea in the 
context of the liberal-reformist political orientation 
meant acceptance of its coexistence with the traditional 
liberal notions of the sanctity of private property, 
private enterprise and the capitalist market as the fun¬ 
damental principles on which all society was based. 

The political consciousness that evolved on this contra¬ 
dictory foundation was, in effect, a specific eclectical 
melange of traditionally individualistic and traditionally 
liberal habits, stereotypes and illusions, and obviously 
untraditional notions, some even contrary to tradition, 
which represented (be it in undeveloped forms) a kind of 
“collectivist” perception of the more acute social prob¬ 
lems and a “collectivist” approach to solving them. 

Many average Americans are arriving at the conclusion 
(which is of an objectively collectivist complexion) that 
most of the problems, both those of society and their per¬ 
sonal ones, are solvable exclusively at the level of federal 
governmental policy. The government is getting to be an 
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object of growing expectations and demands. The mass of 
average Americans expect and demand governmental reforms 
that would improve their material condition, expand and 
drastically improve the economic system, social mainte¬ 
nance, and the public services. 

And these in a way collectivist expectations are realistic 
enough, because the productive forces based on the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution are, indeed, laying the 
ground for greater general wellbeing. They are realistic 
because the up-to-date productive forces, socialized on 
a vast scale, unite the labor of hundreds, thousands, tens 
of thousands of people, and make it collective. But they 
are also illusory because the forms of collectivism created 
by capitalism are, to use Marx’s expression, no more than 
imaginary, being alienated from the collective will and 
class interests of the working people. The collectivism 
is imaginary, too, because in effect it is organized as 
a bureaucracy in which the governing elite practices ex¬ 
ploitation of the work force. 

Modern American capitalism, which has set in motion 
forces that tend to create objective premises for socialism, 
is also giving impulse to the development of a collectivist 
consciousness oriented on a far-reaching improvement of 
life. At the same time, however, by setting up diverse forms 
of false collectivism, i.e., diverse forms of bureaucratic 
organization, it is generating a spontaneous negative 
reaction to its bureaucratic surrogate of collectivism. 

The mounting disaffection seen in the United States in 
connection with the trend towards bureaucratization, com¬ 
bines in the minds of many Americans with an obvious vital- 
ization of their faith in liberalism and the political 
mechanisms of liberalism that they conceive as the sole 
sufficient instrument for combatting bureaucracy. They 
believe that to ensure effective people’s control over 
the governmental bureaucracy it is enough to secure con¬ 
sistent exercise of the main principles of “classic” 
liberalism—free expression in elections, “free” competi¬ 
tion between the main political parties and personalities 
in the fight for votes and, last but no least, “free” 
political enterprise, that is, creation of various pres¬ 
sure groups to influence the government. 

This faith is holding many rank-and-file Americans to 
the liberal tradition, which, to be sure, is acquiring 
new, modernized forms of expression. 

As we have already pointed out, in US history the orien¬ 
tation on dynamism in the development and renewal of the 
individual and of society had its origins in the liberal 
tradition. So does faith in the success of individual and 





public undertakings, and in the future. That is why Ameri¬ 
cans brought up on this tradition accepted the liberal 
schemes and illusions that fetishized science and technol¬ 
ogy in the 1950s and ‘60s, as an article of faith. They 
associated their hope of uninterrupted economic growth 
with the scientific and technological revolution. In their 
view, the progressive and continuous development of science 
and technology would of itself bring about affluence and 
abolish the menace of economic crises and of social and 
political upheaval and disaster. The considerable influence 
that the liberal-technocratic consciousness had on the 
average Americans in that period was connected with optim¬ 
istic utopian forecasts. These were produced by ideolog¬ 
ists of the liberal Establishment who made a fetish of 
modern science and new technology. Suffice it to recall 
the “abundance for all” and “mass consumption” that were 
to come about through growth of the “industrial”, “tech- 
netronic” and “postindustrial” society. 

In the minds of many average Americans liberal-technocrat¬ 
ic ideas blended, in a contradictory way, with those of 
liberal democracy. This strange blend was most widespread 
in the scientific and technological community and among 
those segments of the work force that were involved in 
the production and use of scientific knowledge and new 
technology but had no access to the levers of power and 
were objects of authoritarian bureaucratic manipulation. 
For them fetishism of science and technology became a 
converted outlet for their dislike of the omnipotence of the 
bureaucratic upper echelon of monopoly capitalism. It was 
also typical of them to vacillate between the option of a 
“technocratic revolution” to be achieved by reformist 
methods, which would ostensibly strengthen the political 
influence of rank-and-file specialists, of all strata 
connected with scientific and technological progress, and 
the wish to maintain, even extend,the traditional mechanisms 
of liberal democracy as a means of securing the same aims. 

We have already stressed earlier that the liberal politic¬ 
al consciousness has deep roots in the United States and 
exercises a considerable influence. In the 20th century, 
in a new historical setting, liberal structures and orien¬ 
tations act as a kind of matrix superimposed on spontaneous 
processes occurring in the consciousness and psychology of 
various classes and social groups. This appears to shape 
the results of these processes, creating a relative similar¬ 
ity of political attitudes among people with dissimilar 
places in the class structure of society and with partic¬ 
ular interests, aspirations and ideologico-psychological 
characteristics. 
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But any in-depth analysis of the inner structure of the 
refurbished liberal consciousness will show that it is 
profoundly and organically contradictory. Behind a front 
of relative conformity, this naturally creates the soil 
for what are in substance different and mutually exclusive 
political orientations, for crises and inner inversion 
of the liberal consciousness. 

This occurs in acute forms, as a rule, in situations of 
crisis, while in relatively satisfactory situations this 
inner contradiction of liberal postulates, structures 
and slogans may look natural to their devotees. More, to 
them it may appear as evidence of width and universality 
of their outlook. 

So long as the country’s economy tends to prosper, so 
long as domestic policy is not marked by any acute con¬ 
flicts and sensational political scandals, and so long 
as foreign policy seems to attest to enduring US positions 
abroad, any person who sincerely believes himself to be 
a liberal thinks that it is possible to combine: 

1) the postulate of the sanctity of private property, 
of a free capitalist market and competition for profit 
and personal interest, with the slogan of centralized 
governmental regulation of the economy to secure “general 
wellbeing’’; 

2) fidelity to the ideals of traditional individualism 
with the collectivist orientation on the public interest; 

3) struggle for the traditional democratic slogans with 
bureaucratic forms of social organization and administra¬ 
tion; 

4) maintenance, even expansion, of democracy inside the 
country with an imperialist policy abroad, with the role 
of a world policeman who suporesses the mass liberation 
movements of other nations by all available methods, in¬ 
cluding main force. 

It will be proper to note here that this “peaceful’’ co¬ 
existence of conflicting principles and tendencies in the 
minds of postwar American liberals was also furthered by 
the fact that the liberal consciousness has at all times 
considered such conflict of principles and tendencies a 
normal thing. More, it is one of the key postulates of 
traditional liberalism that national “harmony” rests on 
a “pluralism” of diverse postulates as a result of free 
competition between different principles that supplement 
and limit each other as a result of compromise. That, 
indeed, is the liberal model of the “harmonious” develop¬ 
ment of society and the individual. 

This model, which idealizes mutual balance and compensa¬ 
tion of diverse forces, tendencies and principles may 
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be workable in a bourgeois society, but only on a limited 
scale and mainly in situations marked by relative stability, 
absense of unexpected, deep and abrupt changes, sharp 
conflicts and other symptoms of crisis. 

But in present-day America there are clear signs for a 
deepening crisis in various areas of society. Accordingly, 
symptoms of an inner crisis have surfaced in the sphere 
of the liberal consciousness. That crisis may take various 
forms and entail various consequences. 

In the United States, liberalism most conclusively em¬ 
bodies the characteristic features of the consciousness 
historically associated with the destiny of US capitalism. 
Therefore, the crisis of liberalism may be looked upon as 
a crisis of the bourgeois consciousness in general, set¬ 
ting the stage for the emergence of a fundamentally new 
type of consciousness, a socialist consciousness. 

But so far the inner crisis of liberalism is yielding 
results of an entirely different kind, because it is af¬ 
fecting the thoughts and feelings of people who have not 
yet found their way to forms of thinking that are the 
real alternative to the bourgeois consciousness, that is, 
people who are still enmeshed in stereotypes and modes 
of thought dominant in capitalist society. The sharpened 
contradictions in a liberal consciousness of that kind 
result typically in abrupt, sometimes polar, swings from 
modernized forms of liberalism to traditionalism, from 
liberalism to conservatism or, more precisely, to its new 
forms (which are inverted forms of liberalism) and, final¬ 
ly, from liberalism to either left or right radicalism. 

The reader has probably understood from the preceding 
chapters that in the USA the main socio-psychological moti¬ 
vation that transforms the liberal consciousness into a 
conservative or right-radical consciousness is the obsti¬ 
nate individualism of the “classic” American type and 
that it does so in situations when that consciousness 
becomes acutely dissatisfied with the new state-monopoly 
organization of society. This obstinate individualism is 
securely tied to the elements and structures of liberal¬ 
ism stably correlated to the individualist consciousness 
of the traditional type. It is an individualism that rebels 
against such new elements and structures as represent-etat- 
ist, bureaucratic and alienated “collectivist” tendencies. 

We are speaking of the obstinate and at once disaffected 
individualism of the liberal who is frightened by the ongo¬ 
ing objective change both within the liberal Establish¬ 
ment and its immanent consciousness, and in the history 
of the United States, of other countries and the world 
as a whole. His fears prompt the wish either to preserve 
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the status quo, to conserve the still surviving traditional 
social, economic and political structures, or to return 
to the already nonexistent past and restore the already 
lost tradition by radical means. 

In truth, this latter point expresses one of the char¬ 
acteristic distinctions between conservatism and right rad¬ 
icalism. The option between them depends on how intense 
the disaffection of the obstinate individualist happens 
to be, on whether it is expressed in moderate or extreme 
forms, in “rational” reform programs or in acts of rebel¬ 
lion, often blind, irrational, and neurotic. 

Lastly, the option depends on the background of the 
bearers of that consciousness, the concrete place they 
occupy in the social structure of American society, in the 
system of economic, political and ideological relations, 
and on what class, group or social stratum they belong to. 
The distinctive features and ideologico-psychological dis¬ 
tinctions of the various concrete types of the conservative 
and right-radical orientations may be illustrated by the 
conservatism that surfaced in the crisis of 1929 and in 
the ‘30s or by the conservatism and right radicalism that 
emerged in the McCarthyist period of the early ‘50s. 

In the 1930s, the sharp struggle over Roosevelt’s New- 
Deal gave final shape to a specific type of conservatism, 
whose main slogan was to safeguard the “free” capitalist 
market and the “freedom” of private enterprise against 
governmental interference, against etatism. The postulate 
of free private enterprise and individualist initiative, 
of the freedom and primacy of the market that Adam Smith, 
the 19th-century ideologist of classical liberalism, had 
set forth in his The Wealth of Nations, became in the 
1930s the core of a new American conservatism. While the 
new liberalism began to be associated with the idea of 
“mixed” economy set forth by John M. Keynes, combining 
the capitalist market with government regulation. This 
fact figures inevitably in all discussions on liberalism 
and conservatism. Take Robert L. Bartley. “For nearly two 
centuries,” he writes, “adherents to The Wealth of Nations 
were called liberals; in Continental Europe they are 
today. But in contemporary U.S. discourse, Smith’s fol¬ 
lowers are called conservatives. They follow proven ex¬ 
perience, while the liberals have marched off to a tune 
of a newer abstraction, the Keynesian multiplier.” 1 

The birth of this type of conservatism in the 1930s was 
a sign of deep-going contradictions in the liberal camp, 


1 “What Is a Liberal—Who Is a Conservative?”, Commentary , September 
1976, p. 39. 
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of a split and a turn to the right among those liberals 
who mainly represented the tradition-oriented segments 
of the ruling class of capitalists, mainly the big and 
partly the medium capitalists. But this conservatism did 
not really gain a mass base at that time. The rank-and- 
file Americans sided with Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

The McCarthy period in the ‘50s yielded somewhat dif¬ 
ferent picture. The sharper contradictions and mounting 
centrifugal tendencies led to the emergence of a relative¬ 
ly widespread conservative consciousness that gravitated 
far more strongly towards right radicalism and extremism. 

Types of consciousness blending conservatism and right 
radicalism with anticommunism and anti-Sovietism came to 
the fore strongly and consistently during that period 
of US history. 

As the contradictions and centrifugal tendencies grew 
sharper, a characteristic trend appeared: the disaffected 
and at once obstinate individualism and anticollectivism 
assumed the form of bellicose anticommunism and anti- 
Sovietism. It performed a few specific functions, being 
used as a means of dampening the contradictions within the 
United States and as psychological protector of the existing 
and dominant forms of ideology and practice in a setting 
of acute crisis. Here anticommunism was a special kind of 
defensive psychological reaction of the individualist whose 
hopes had been dashed and who felt himself historically 
doomed in face of societal tendencies that he saw as a 
menace, that he rejected, and that he did not understand. 

Certainly, the anticommunist and anti-Soviet campaigns in 
the USA are mostly inspired and organized by the extreme 
reactionary and conservative section of the ruling class. 
But the fact that these quarters succeed in planting 
anticommunist and anti-Soviet sentiments among a certain 
section of average Americans calls for special analysis. 
Not always by far are anticommunist ideas apprehended by 
rank-and-file Americans as something isolated and separate 
from their daily lives. The anticommunist ideologists 
sell their ideas to Americans frightened by the critical 
trends and growing contradictions in their daily lives 
and consciousness under the signboard of protecting the 
traditional political and ideological values of the 
United States. They advertise their product as an avenue 
of escape from the bitter contradictions, including 
ideologico-psychological ones, that are assailing 
Americans. The groundswell of anticommunism in the 
USA is, as a rule, related to a sharpening of crisis 

f irocesses in society, and this relation assumes a specific 
orm and complexion depending on the dynamics of the 
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confrontation of the two systems on the international scene. 

In the I SA propagandists of anticommunism seek to chan¬ 
nel into the anticommunist orbit above all the spontaneous 
mass discontent bred by the results of the bureaucratic 
state-monopoly rule. And to understand why conservatives 
and right radicals, the ideologists of anticommunism, suc¬ 
ceed, at least to some extent, it is essential to examine 
the specificity of the discontent. Here again we encounter 
the characteristic contradiction of present-day US state- 
monopoly capitalism. On the one hand, it reproduces and 
romanticizes the ideals of individualism and the independ¬ 
ence of private enterprise, while, on the other, it robs the 
vast majority of Americans of any chance of exercising 
these ideals, putting the individual in constant and pained 
dependence on bureaucratic connections and forms or orga¬ 
nization. And where the traditional ideals collide with the 
present-day reality we find the source of the mass discon¬ 
tent, annoyance and embitterment typical of modern America. 

The ruffled, annoyed and embittered individualist is one 
of the main targets of rightist propaganda. Under its in¬ 
fluence his dismay turns into rank anticommunist hysteria, 
at least in certain circumstances. The manipulators of the 
mass consciousness use artful psychological mechanisms: 
that of “rationality”, of outwardly rational arguments 
designed to create an illusory picture of the facts; that 
of driving out of the consciousness such realistic thinking 
and such emotional reactions as would register the truly 
relevant social problems; that of shifting the irritations 
caused by specific objects to other objects chosen as 
scapegoats. 

The effect of these mechanisms is witnessed in the 
converted forms that many Americans use to express their 
attitude towards various bureaucratic organizations govern¬ 
ing the individual activity of millions of people. Outward¬ 
ly, these organizations operate as a “collective” force. 
But this force is in fact alienated from and opposed to 
the average member of society. The man in the street is 
prevented from understanding the class essence of this 
alienation by the individualist stereotypes and values 
imbedded in his consciousness and psychology. Another 
obstacle to understanding it is currently widespread lib¬ 
eral-technocratic and liberal-bureaucratic consciousness, 
which uses “collectivist” demagogy and portrays the bureau¬ 
cratic, alienated forms of “collectivism” as the “rational” 
embodiment of the ostensibly universal imperatives of the 
new technology and of the interests of rank-and-file 
Americans and the “nation” as a whole. 

These methods of “rationalizing” and vindicating the 





activity of the state-monopoly bureaucracy are designed 
to reduce or neutralize the disaffection and annoyance of 
the average Americans who are the target of this activity. 
And these methods succeed to some extent. Under the impact 
of the apologetic “rationality”, the ruffled feelings 
of some Americans tend to be appeased, to disappear, 
to give way to conformism. 

The consciousness of the still obstinate but also disap¬ 
pointed and embittered individualist is inclined, at the 
same time, to confuse or even identify the bureaucratic 
surrogate “collectiveness” that exists in the United States 
with the fundamentally different type of collectivism 
that Communists aspire to. This confusion is being ex¬ 
ploited and deepened by the promoters of right radicalism 
and conservatism in their drive to discredit the communist 
movement and the communist parties in socialist countries. 
Right extremists and conservatives exploit it also in their 
domestic struggle against liberals and against those 
trends in government policy and US bourgeois reformist 
practices wnich, though they have nothing in common with 
either communism or socialism, are not to the taste of 
the hardline traditionalists. 

The invigoration of conservatism and right extremism in 
the early half of the ‘50s, and later at the close of the 
‘70s and in the early ‘80s, was a peculiar reaction to the 
sharpening of internal contradictions in the USA, extend¬ 
ing also to the dominant liberal political consciousness. 
The reaction was specific largely because conservatives 
and right radicals succeeded in diverting the individual¬ 
ist’s dismay and outrage into the channel of anticommunism 
and anti-Sovietism. The groundswell of such sentiment was 
felt for the first time in US postwar history in the early 
half of the ‘50s. It was, among other things, a reaction 
to the international situation in which the USA found 
itself and which many rank and file conceived as a crisis. 

It should be borne in mind that deeply impregnated in 
the consciousness of most Americans was the belief that 
the USA was well out of the reach of direct military action, 
that no hostilities could ever extend to the territory 
of their country. This belief was backed by the certainty 
of US military superiority based on its nuclear weapons 
monopoly. This belief was actively exploited to further 
the ideology and policy of cold war and imperialist 
expansion, which became the official policy of the ruling 
classes and was promoted by many liberal ideologists. 
The discovery that the Soviet Union, too, had nuclear 
arms came as a debilitating blow. Americans nursing the 
illusion of US invulnerability and the cold war ideology, 
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wrere assailed by misgivings and fears. These blended with 
the same feelings of the “derailed” individualistic con¬ 
sciousness bred by fear of the intensive growth of bureau¬ 
cracy in all areas of life at home. And this cumulation 
of distressed sentiment was seized upon in their interests 
by the supporters of McCarthyism, who organized a far-flung 
campaign of rabid anti-Soviet and militarist propaganda. 
It was accompanied with a witchhunt against all progres¬ 
sive elements, against liberals of a democratic orientation 
who still cherished the idea of Soviet-American anti¬ 
fascist cooperation and opposed the col war policy and the 
country’s militarization which, they were aware, imperilled 
the basic ideals and principles of liberal democracy. 

The attack on this section of liberals saw the rest of 
them scuttle into the conservative and right-radical camp. 
The contradiction between democratic slogans and the drive 
for US military superiority typical of the postwar liberal 
consciousness, was thereby settled in favor of the arms 
race, the country’s militarization and its growth into 
a “mobilized state” (a term used in the USA for the mili¬ 
taristic conception of statehood). 

The McCarthyites also relied extensively on the senti¬ 
ments of those Americans who nourished the idea of the 
“American mission”. Messianic ideas had prevailed in the 
United States for nearly two hundred years, though at 
different times in history their content differed. In the 
late 18th century they were expressive of the US bour¬ 
geois-democratic attitude to the feudal-theocratic regimes 
that still existed in most countries. In the mid-19th 
century they were an expression of the self-confidence of 
American capitalism, which was growing more dynamically 
than capitalism in other countries. In the 20th century 
they began, among other things, to reflect the aspirations 
of US imperialism and its claims to world supremacy. And 
it was the liberal ideology that fostered, supported and 
cultivated all kinds of messianic ideas. In that con¬ 
text, indeed, the post-World War II liberal consciousness 
in the USA possessed much optimism and self-assurance 
(for the idea of the American Age gained fairly wide cur¬ 
rency among liberals). 

This self-assured and optimistic messianic-cum-imperial 
consciousness collided with the rapid growth of national 
liberation movements in many regions and countries opposed 
to the imperialist and neocolonialist policy of the 
United States. 

As a result optimism and self-assurance gave way in 
the minds of many Americans to a sense of hurt national 
pride, to dismay, misgivings, sometimes irritation. And 
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this was promptly seized upon by conservative rightist 
groups who brandished chauvinist slogans and clamored for 
militarization and resort to force in foreign relations. 
The aversion to revolutionary movements and forces in other 
countries, encouraged by the McCarthyites, began to spread 
to movements and forces in the United States working 
for democracy in the sense conceived by the liberal con¬ 
sciousness. The contradiction between the imperial claims 
abroad and the democratic slogans designed for internal 
use —of which the liberal consciousness was previously un¬ 
aware—grew sharper. Liberals who opted for the messianic- 
cum-imperial mission and wanted domestic policies to be 
aligned with it, donned the garb of conservatives and right 
radicals. This option was actively promoted, even forcibly 
imposed, by conservatives and right radicals. They did their 
utmost to channel the hurt feelings of Americans disap¬ 
pointed in their messianic-cum-imperial pretensions into 
the orbit of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. In so doing, 
they capitalized on the fact that many of the movements 
opposing US expansionism in various countries, had Com¬ 
munists in their ranks and were inspired by the example of 
the USSR, by its international prestige and assistance. At 
the same time, a witchhunt was launched across the USA 
against all those who opposed the subordination of political 
life to the US imperialist foreign policy: even if they 
adhered to traditionally liberal slogans they were accused 
of treason to the nation’s interests. 

These mechanisms functioned vigorously in the McCarthy 
period, and also came into evidence later, in the late ‘70s, 
when the USA succumbed to much the same processes and 
trends in the political consciousness and in political 
practice. Both then and now, in the eyes of many Americans, 
conservatism and right extremism began, in varying degrees, 
to appear as an escape from the crisis, as a means of damp¬ 
ening the dismay and fear, and securing a more conclusive 
orientation than liberalism, one that would ostensibly 
fortify the nation and the individual in face of the acute 
internal and external problems. 

In the ‘50s, McCarthyism showed that the extreme conser¬ 
vative and radical right orientations operating as an 
alternative to liberalism give rise to still sharper 
contradictions and still more dramatic conflicts on the 
political scene and in the consciousness of those Ameri¬ 
cans who, for whatever motives and to whatever extent, 
espouse them. 

The Americans who were initially enticed by the promise 
of Lhe right extremists to recover the integral system 
of “traditional American values”, which would give them 
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reliable bearings in life and politics, soon discovered 
that their own and their neighbors' ideologico-psycholog- 
ical sense of dismay and confusion had only increased. 

Many an American learned from their own experience that 
the McCarthyist internal and external ideological and moral 
right extremism led to rapid buildup of the repressive ap¬ 
paratus and coercive agencies suppressing liberty, perse¬ 
cuting nonconformism, and spurning rule of law, and also 
to an escalation of conflict in the political, ideological 
and moral fields, to a violent outburst of irrational bel¬ 
ligerence, and neurosis. 

As a result, the outspokenly conservative and right- 
radical elements lost ground by the late ‘50s, and liberal 
ideology gained influence. But the inner contradiction of 
the liberal trend did not disappear. On the contrary, by 
the end of the ‘60s it became stronger still. But the 
type of reaction to liberalism’s contradiction generated 
by the growth of crisis processes in the ‘60s was anything 
but conservative or right-radical. It should be more ap¬ 
propriately classed as a specific type of political con¬ 
sciousness circumscribed by the concept of left radicalism. 

It will be recalled that in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s 
the left-radical consciousness moved into the foreground 
and became a tangible and significant factor influencing 
the moral climate and political situation in the United 
States. 

The socio-psychological mechanisms that produce the left- 
radical consciousness are hard to anatomize even when it 
assumes clear-cut and widespread forms (such as were in 
evidence from 1968 to 1972). To begin with, it encompasses 
a wide range of disparate aims, and goes about attaining 
them with different degrees of consistency. Second, it 
evinces a visible bent for rapid change, ambivalent vacil¬ 
lation, even mutation, for an alternation of ups and downs 
in the course of its evolution, and thus obfuscates the 
characteristics that reflect long-term historical processes 
and irreversible tendencies. 

The previous chapter contains a full-scale analysis of 
the left-radical consciousness, its main types, and social- 
class foundation. In the present chapter we have set out to 
examine the socio-psychological mechanisms which had ini¬ 
tially led to a stormy upswing of left radicalism and then, 
a few years later, to its decline. Analysis of the socio- 
psychological aspects of that curve will give a better 
idea of the general evolution of the political conscious¬ 
ness in the United States in the ‘70s and of the outlook 
and premises for its further development. 

The specific and typical forms of left radicalism were ex- 





pressive of the deep-going disaffection that had accumulated 
in the USA over a fairly long time and that rose in a power¬ 
ful wave towards the end of the ‘60s. Its main target was 
the basic institutions occupying commanding heights in the 
social system and known as the Establishment. As con¬ 
ceived by the left radical, the Establishment also included 
the giant corporations as well as the state (this linkage 
being often expressed by the term “corporate state”), the 
armed forces, the repressive agencies (the police and FBI), 
agencies concerned with the ideologico-psychological ma¬ 
nipulation of rank-and-file Americans, the apparatus of the 
chief political parties, and so on. All these basic insti¬ 
tutions that made up the Establishment were considered by 
the left-radical consciousness as a single type of orga¬ 
nization and an incarnation of bureaucracy. The left radical 
condemned and rejected bureaucracy for being a force that 
turned the individual from a subject into an object, a 
little bolt in a giant machine. For him it was an orga¬ 
nization alienated from the interests of the ordinary 
members of society, not subject to their will, and liable to 
put them and the country as a whole in absurd, disgraceful, 
even tragic situations. 

That was the kind of spot that the United States found 
itself in as a result of its war in Vietnam, a long and 
bloody war that ended in obvious defeat. For the left- 
radical consciousness that war was, in effect, a symbol 
and a proof of the bankruptcy of the Establishment, of 
its hostility to the ideals of democracy and humanism, 
of its being uncontrollable, self-seeking, and immoral. 

The discontented and critical consciousness brought into 
being by the war in Vietnam saw the corruption in the 
government and other echelons of the Establishment. It 
could not stomach them. Sensational political scandals 
followed one another in quick succession, culminating in 
Watergate. More conspicuous and intolerable became the 
violence at home as well as in Vietnam: the growth of 
crime, the political assassinations, and the police brutal¬ 
ity in dealing with participants in the antiwar movement. 
Violence of the most brutal kind also abounded in the 
struggle against racial discrimination, which reached 
its peak at that time and which stimulated the growth of 
left radicalism. Furthermore, the general ideologico- 
psychological situation of the late ‘60s brought back 
memories of McCarthyism, the witches’ sabbat of right 
extremism, repression of all forms of dissidence. And 
the left-radical consciousness moved against not only 
physical violence (practiced by the army, police, FBI, 
the Ku-Klux-Klan, the right extremists, and so on), but 
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also against administrative coercion in the bureaucratic 
framework and against ideologico-psychological condition¬ 
ing by manipulation, mass propaganda and advertising. 

And since in the USA the ‘60s were years of liberalism, 
the left-radical consciousness of the more extreme forms 
expressed itself in a negation of liberalism, notably of its 
technocratic, etatist, bureaucratized variants associated 
with the ideological and political orientations of the 
ruling elite in control of the Establishment. 

The left-radical consciousness of the ‘60s and ‘70s gave 
expression to the specific forms of the liberal crisis. 
More than at any other time before, the new forms of the 
left-radical consciousness rejected, discredited and de¬ 
stroyed some of the beliefs and postulates that had previ¬ 
ously been traditional, fundamental and characteristic 
of all variants of American liberalism. The process of 
destruction affected all aspects of the orientation on 
individual “success”. 

The left radical put in question and found wanting the 
classic bourgeois and petty-bourgeois notion of success 
as something achieved by the individual through free private 
enterprise and measurable in terms of money, wealth, 
capital, economic independence, possession of one’s own 
business. He also rejected the careerist orientation which 
identified success with status and office, with climbing 
up the bureaucratic ladder. He also rejected the consumer- 
ist orientation which gauged success by the volume of 
“status consumption”. A large segment of left radicals 
lost their traditional faith in the practicability, and 
even the general value, of the pluralist principle. That 
is, they lost trust in what had been firm postulate of 
American liberalism: that the practice of representative 
democracy traditional in the USA (“free” competition of 
the main political parties, the customary bargaining and 
deals in politics) could balance up and compensate for 
the obvious Establishment tendency to develop authoritarian 
bureaucratic forms in economic management and in do¬ 
mestic and foreign policy. 

The left-radical consciousness showed its disappointment 
in the typically American liberal orientation on economic, 
political and ideological expansion on the domestic scene 
and especially abroad. It lost faith in the basic postulates 
of all variants of the nationalist consciousness (the US 
“mission” of spreading to the rest of the world the “Ameri¬ 
can model of democracy”, “American economic, scientific 
and technological efficiency”, or the candidly imperial 
ideology of US world supremacy). Furthermore, as we have 
already shown, at the junction of the ‘60s and ‘70s the 





left-radical consciousness endeavored to shake off the 
ideology and psychology of an ticommu nism that propped up the 
practices of cold war and that was typical ot the basic 
types of the liberal as well as conservative and right- 
radical consciousness. 

The more consistent left-radical consciousness in the USA 
was sincere in seeking a “total” break with the Establish¬ 
ment which it so sharply criticized. It wanted to end the 
ideologico-psychological influence that the Establishment 
exerted on the individual not only at the level of “ra¬ 
tionalized” ideology but also as concerned habits, senti¬ 
ments and subconscious and unconscious prejudices. 

But though its renovative intentions were sincere and 
serious, the left-radical consciousness lacked the mental 
equipment, the habit of theoretical reflection, and in¬ 
struments of critical analysis that would have enabled it 
to unravel the intricate jumble of conflicting tendencies 
that objectively existed in American society. 

The left-radical consciousness reduced the prevailing 
diversity of conditions, organizational forms and char¬ 
acteristics in people’s lives vis-a-vis society to a sim¬ 
plistic, one-dimensional scheme conceived as the Estab¬ 
lishment. The Establishment had totally absorbed and 
subordinated all basic aspects of social practice, all 
the main forms of socially organized collective activity 
in such fields as production, science, ideology, day-to-day 
life and leisure. 

The left-radical consciousness lacked the requisite 
equipment to produce a thorough concrete historical analysis 
and differentiated dialectical evaluation of these forms 
of activity, of their nature and influence on society, 
and confined itself to revealing the visible link of such 
activity with the Establishment. Indeed, it made all these 
forms an object of total negation. 

Take this example. Since in the USA the link between the 
future of science and technology and the Establishment, 
which controlled and used them in its interests, w f as 
entirely obvious, the left-radical consciousness adopted a 
clearly total negative attitude towards modern technology and 
science. 

Totally rejected, too, was the principle of complex 
organization which necessarily implies differentiation and 
unity, strict coordination of the activity of vast number 
of people as well as formalization and division of func¬ 
tions, responsibilities and powers, and, last but not least, 
disciplinary rules and regulations. In the USA, this prin¬ 
ciple was naturally embodied in the concrete historical, 
that is, authoritarian bureaucratic system of the Estab- 
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jishment. On these grounds, revealing a distinct inclina¬ 
tion towards anarchism, the left-radical consciousness was 
opposed to the principle of complex organization as such. 

The principle of “rationality” was embodied in the ra¬ 
tionale of the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois businessman 
and in the functional rationale of the bureaucrat, career¬ 
ist and manipulator. It was associated with pragmatic, 
utilitarian, often selfish calculation securely harnessed 
to the success orientation of the specific variety that 
was sanctioned and practiced by the Establishment. The 
same principle was exploited to “rationalize”, i.e., to 
justify, aggressive wars. And as a result, in the eyes of 
the left-radical consciousness, the whole idea of rational¬ 
ity, all rationality, was totally discredited. 

The same is true of the anticonsumerist posture of left 
radicalism. The striving of many Americans to raise their 
standard of consumption was often seen by left radicals 
as a narrow consumerist orientation on status symbols with 
the amount and quality of consumed goods and services 
acting as the chief criterion of the individual’s prestige 
and self-respect, and making him prey of the cult of goods 
and fashions. The left-radical consciousness made no bones 
about rejecting this philistine consumerist orientation, 
but it failed to see, to single out and assess, the natural 
and legitimate wish of hard-working Americans to better 
the standard and quality of consumption which is a reaction 
to class inequality in the system of consumption and which 
rests on the growth of production and the objective dynamics 
of higher and newer individual needs typical of the current 
phase of history. 

The left-radical consciousness was bent on abolishing 
the forms of ideology dominant in the USA and promoted by 
the Establishment. In so doing it addressed itself to the 
“free sensuality” of the individual, to his immediate 
experience in life, to the spontaneity of his sentiments, 
notions, and thoughts. It expected that experience would 
generate a critical reaction to the Establishment among 
average Americans. 

But the left-radical consciousness was still an ideolog¬ 
ical consciousness (as the term was understood by Marx and 
Engels), that is, a prisoner of its own feelings, notions 
and thoughts, incapable of advanced theoretical self-reflec¬ 
tion, of critical adaptation of these feelings, notions and 
thoughts to the results of profound scientific analysis of 
the objectively existing contradictions. Its nihilism in 
relation to science, technology, consumption dynamics, and 
the principles of “rationality” and “organization” resulted 
largely from a spontaneous emotional impulse that arbitrari- 
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ly reflected the limited experience of the average American, 
the limitations of his day-to-day consciousness, rather than 
from profound theoretical analysis of current history. That 
day-to-day consciousness reacted only to the more visible 
connections and aspects of the American scene and retained 
its attachment to the stereotypes and thought habits prev¬ 
alent in the United States. 

The left radical’s negation of the forms of ideology dom¬ 
inant in the USA, a sincere, sharp and angry negation, 
proved in fact to be highly inconsistent. What was more, 
the angrier and the sharper this total negation was, the 
more distinctly it betrayed the left radical’s objective, 
deep-down, ingrained and unconscious attachment to the 
stereotypes of the negated ideology. 

Take the liberal stereotype of the Establishment as the 
vehicle of the imperatives of modern science and technology, 
of the principles of “rationality” and “organization”. The 
activity of the Establishment was pictured by its liberal 
apologists as the necessary condition and basis for unin¬ 
terrupted and continuously more rapid economic growth and 
for the further steady rise of consumption standards at 
all levels of society. This picture was also accepted by 
its critics. Only the emotional impact was different, for 
the critics’ saw it in sombre rather than rosy tones. The 
critics attitude was negative rather than positive. That 
which had once prompted trust in the Establishment now 
prompted discontent and disaffection. 

But the picture itself was accepted as valid. The postu¬ 
lates and stereotypes of the consciousness on which that 
picture was basecl were also accepted as valid, though they 
underwent a metamorphosis: what had once been values 
were now antivalues. And all too often the bulk of the 
energy of the left-radical consciousness was expended on 
merely pinpointing and proving this metamorphosis. As for 
the left radical’s deep-rooted habits of thought, his mental 
structures that bred illusory ideas about the surrounding 
world, they were still the same and haunted the mentality 
of many a left radical. This applies, for example, to the 
thought habit which fetishizes science and technology, 
consumer goods, and so on. 

Eor the -liberal consciousness science and technology were 
independent, self-sufficient and positive forces whose 
development automatically secured growth of capitalism into 
an “affluent society” free from class conflicts. For the 
left-radical consciousness science and technology were like¬ 
wise independent, likewise self-sufficient, but a negative 
rather than a positive force whose development automatical 
ly called into being forms of bureaucracy and global prob- 
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lems that imperilled peace, democracy and the free develop¬ 
ment of the individual. 

The liberal consciousness held that greater production of 
consumer goods and services automatically abolished class 
inequality, reduced the likelihood of social, political 
and ideological conflict, and harmonized and enriched the 
cultural and moral areas of the life of individuals. The 
left-radical consciousness considered the rising level of 
consumption a self-sufficient process that automatically 
generated alienation, that impoverished the spirit and 
culture of people, that made the individual more dependent 
on the bureaucracy and the agencies that manipulated their 
wants and, lastly, that it generated egoism, cynicism 
and immorality. 

The battle royal that erupted in the United States in 
the late ‘ 60 s between the left-radical consciousness and the 
earlier prevalent forms of consciousness was fought simul¬ 
taneously on different planes and different battlefields. 
On one battlefield, the prevalent consciousness closely 
linked with the traditions of liberalism was assaulted by 
a consciousness of a fundamentally new type which rejected 
the values of individualistically conceived success, com¬ 
petition, expansionism, and nationalism. On another bat¬ 
tlefield a sharp fight ensued between disparate orienta¬ 
tions that had earlier coexisted within the structure of 
the prevalent liberal consciousness but had, at that time, 
parted ways and become intrinsically irreconcilable. The 
battle followed the logic of development of the prevalent 
liberal consciousness or, more precisely, the logic of 
its unfolding internal crisis. 

A dichotomy of two disparate orientations occurred within 
the liberal consciousness. On the one hand, we saw the 
orientation on the individual’s sovereignty, free thought, 
free will and free action and initiative. On the other, 
there was an orientation on norms and limits set by the 
discipline fixed for the individual by the existing social 
organization, on conformism to the requirements of the 
institutions comprising the Establishment, on the authority 
of the state, on the primacy of the interests of country 
and nation. In the framework of the individualist tradition 
these two orientations were distinct opposites: any advance 
of the former meant a retreat of the latter, and vice 
versa. The two were two poles of the socio-political and 
ideologico-psychological field, creating stresses of 
varying intensity. 

The influence of liberalism at various stages of American 
history was congruent with the possibility of a compromise 
or relative equilibrium between these two poles. Waves 





of radicalism stood for periods of a considerable increase 
of stresses. They resulted usually from abrupt change in 
the correlation of the poles which upset the relative 
equilibrium and intensified centrifugal tendencies. The 
intensity of the struggle between radicalism and liberalism 
depended on the amplitude between the poles, the degree of 
stress arising between them. The amplitude of the wavelike 
fluctuations from liberalism to radicalism depended on the 
resistance that one pole rendered to the increased pressure 
of the other, on how strongly this pressure was apprehended 
by people and groups of people as a threat to their values, 
spurring them to reassert or salvage them. 

In the late ‘50s and the ‘60s, the USA witnessed a sharp 
strengthening of authoritarian bureaucratic organizations 
and greater pressure in favor of conformism. This pressure 
was felt increasingly in all the main institutionalized 
areas of activity: labor, material and spiritual production, 
political activity, personal consumption, and day-to-day 
life and leisure, that is, even in an area earlier iden¬ 
tified as private. In all these fields people felt the ever 
more distinct restriction and abolition of the traditional 
individualist orientation. This, indeed, was what impelled 
the wave of radicalism as a reaction. 

The more consistent forms of the left-radical conscious¬ 
ness broke away from this dichotomy, evincing the wish 
to democratize the basic institutionalized and socially 
organized forms of activity, to abolish their dependence 
on bourgeois relations, and to restructure them along lines 
of democratic collectivism, even socialism (this applies 
to some varieties of the radical-democratic and radical- 
socialist consciousness). 

But the left-radical consciousness, remaining within 
the framework of the dichotomy, tended to emphasize the 
sovereignty of the individual and his freedom of will and 
action. And this was opposed bv all the forms of organized 
institutionalized activity totally identifiable with 
bureaucracy, alienation, and loss of the individual’s 
sovereignty and freedom. The consciousness whose orienta¬ 
tions on the sovereignty and freedom of the individual 
were never realized, conceived of all organization as an 
embodiment of hostile antivalues. The intensity of the 
conflict between values and antivalues rose steeply, and 
the very battlefield on which the struggle was fought 
tended to change. The sphere in which the antivalues were 
prevalent had the tendency to expand, while the sphere 
where the values were realizable grew more narrow. When 
the swing between the poles attained its greatest amplitude, 
all the forms of socially organized and institutionalized 
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I I activity were bunched on the pole of antivalues, while 
only action conceived as “play”, and play that was, more¬ 
over, played without rules, only the unrestricted sponta¬ 
neous manifestation of the inner feelings of the individual 
remained on the other pole, that of values. 

And since it is very hard for any modern individual to 
keep within these confines, and hence just as hard to gain 
or retain the sense of his absolute sovereignty and free 
will, various methods of psychological auto-suggestion 
and of inducing emotions come to his aid, creating a 
romantic state of excitation and helping the consciousness 
to blot out the realities and to sustain the world of 
illusions. Drugs come to his aid, helping him to fence off 
the real outside world. At the same time, the rebound caused 
by the shift of poles in the context of the dichotomy, 
prompts the individual to espouse anarchistic political 
rebellion, to demonstratively violate all rules of rational 
and organized political behavior, even such as devotes its 
rationality and organization to the aims of humanism and 

I democracy. That same rebound prompts a state of unruly 
contumacy and deliberate disregard of any and all existing 
and institutionalized ethical norms, including elementary 
rules of morality and living. 

But a consciousness that attained such amplitude in its 
pendulum-like swings could not become either a mass or 
a functional consciousness. Second, it could not remain 
at that extreme point attained by the swing of the pendulum 
from liberalism to left radicalism. The more extreme the 
position of the left-radical consciousness, the greater 
the force that worked against it and the more imminent 
the decline of left radicalism in the United States. And 
that abrupt decline did occur in 1972 and 1973. 

Here we must also bear in mind a few more points. The 
left-radical consciousness of an individual who yearns 
impatiently and avidly for a total renewal of society but 
shies away from organized struggle for the vital practical 
interests of the mass of the working people, including 
above all the economic sphere, pinned its hopes fairly often 
on chance or cataclysm. That was a naive expectation that 
a cataclysm, an abrupt deterioration of crisis in economy 
or politics, would spontaneously trigger the desired 
revolutionary renewal, the cherished “mutation” of society. 
This applied to a consciousness that welcomed critical 
situations, any deterioration in the state of affairs, 
the economic included, with lust and emotion, that is, 
to a consciousness that functioned on the “the worse the 
better” principle. It was, first of all, an extremist 
rebel consciousness which nursed anarchist dreams and 
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intentions, and even ventured to try and provoke a revolu¬ 
tionary explosion by reckless actions, including such as 
destroying production, its technical facilities and orga¬ 
nization, such as disorganizing the economy and daily life. 

This orientation of some left radicals naturally lost them 
the sympathy of the industrial workers and all those who 
had any close connection with industry and who suffered 
the most from crises in the system of production. So long 
as the economic state of the United States was relatively 
sound, the left-radical criticism of liberal “economism”, 
“technicism” and “consumerism” was taken to be a symp¬ 
tom of the general critical momentum. Whatever rationale 
there was in the left radical’s antieconomism, antitechnic- 
ism, antirationalism and anticonsumerism was easier to see. 
Even the feelings and thoughts behind the “the worse the 
better” postulate were seen by some as an indication of the 
fervency and radicalism of the criticism of the prevailing 
state of affairs and way of life and, indeed, as an indi¬ 
cation of impatience for a radical rejuvenation of society. 

But when the difficulties and critical processes began 
mounting in the early half of the ‘70s, precipitating a 
tangible decline in produciton, growing unemployment 
and inflation, and when, moreover, the energy crisis grew 
more acute and awe-inspiring, the negative aspects of 
the antieconomist and anticonsumerist orientation of the 
left radical became more and more visible. This prompted 
most Americans to repudiate left radicalism. For they were 
no longer bothered by any of the problems created by overly 
rapid economic growth or “excessive” consumption but by 
the visible decline in production, the visible deteriora¬ 
tion of the quality of life and the drop in consumption, 
no longer by the “rationality” and “efficiency” of the 
economic system in the USA but by the signs of its disor¬ 
ganization and inner crisis. 

And when the economic condition really deteriorated and 
the deterioration was felt directly by millions of Ameri¬ 
cans, the “the worse the better” slogan became highlv 
unpopular and served as one of the reasons for the discred- 
itation of left radicalism and notably of its romantico- 
utopian and rebel-extremist varieties (the latter being 
more conspicuous and associated with left radicalism in 
general). The discrepancy between the left-radical ideology 
and the many economic difficulties and employment prob¬ 
lems that millions of average Americans had to face had 
become much too obvious. 

The fact that the left-radical orientation often betrayed 
itself as an orientation of only some specific social 
groups—the intellectuals (above all in the humanities), 
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students and youth—was another not inconsiderable factor 
behind its unpopularity. All too often, the accent was 
laid on precisely the specific problems of these groups 
and their special role in society, which were raised to an 
absolute. A tendency had surfaced to oppose these groups 
to others, to the older generation or the industrial 
workers. As a result many Americans who did not belong to 
the youth, especially student youth, or to the “intellectual 
community”, associated left radicalism with a youth or 
“intellectualist” syndrome. And though the left-radical 
criticism of the older generation contained much that was 
rational, such as criticism of the career or “consumer” 
success orientation, of conformism and adaptation, and 
though there was much that was rational in the diagnosis 
of the problems of the intelligentsia and intellectual 
creativity in capitalist America, the extremist manner 
in which the “generation gap” and the “gap” between vari¬ 
ous types of labor (intellectual and creative vs. labor by 
hand, and so on) were defined contributed substantially 
to the inner crisis and declining influence of left radical¬ 
ism in the United States. 


3. THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE ‘70S AND EARLY ‘80S 

The decline of the left-radical protest movement in the 
USA did not mean that social criticism faded away in the 
‘70s. Though the wave of left-radical activism among stu¬ 
dents and intellectuals receded, a newly mounting discontent 
made itself felt more and more insistently. And this time 
social criticism spread to Americans who come under the 
head of “average”. 

The average American reacted sensitively to the visible 
deterioration of the state of the country and the many 
symptoms of crisis in politics, economy and morality: the 
defeat in Vietnam, failure of other ventures abroad, Water¬ 
gate and other political scandals, the decline in produc¬ 
tion, the mounting inflation and unemployment and the 
aggravation of energy problems. 

The sentiment of discontent and criticism that kept rising 
among average Americans in the ‘70s was registered by a 
large number of scholars. All studies of the public mood 
noted explosive changes in the state of mind of most 
Americans. 

Harris public opinion polls used widely registered griev¬ 
ances as the basic parameters of discontent, and recorded 
the following changes in the consciousness of ruffled 
Americans: 
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1972 1977 


The rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer 

Most elected officials are in politics 
for all they personally can get out 
of it for themselves 

What you think doesn’t count very 
much any more 

The people running the country don’t 
really care what happens to you 

Most people with power try to take 
advantage of people like yourself 

(The Harris Survey, December 8, 1977) 


67£ 77£ 

not 

asked 65£ 

51£ 61£ 

48£ 60£ 

36£ 60£ 


The state of mind reflected in the above opinions gained 
notoriety in the USA as “political alienation”. Millions 
of Americans, social researcher Daniel Yankelovich re¬ 
ported, felt “isolated and distant from the political 
process”, “neglected”, “impotent”, “manipulated”, “taken 
advantage of” and “fearful that whoever is running the 
country does not care what happens to them”. 1 

Most US citizens took the political alienation very close 
to heart. Describing the state of mind of the average 
American, writer Lawrence Chenoweth observed' “We believe 
that the individual in America is important, yet we feel 
insignificant. We assume that the individual can control 
his life in a democratic society, yet we feel unable 
to influence our political and economic institu¬ 
tions.” 2 

The spread of political alienation in the ‘70s is indis¬ 
solubly connected with the rapidly growing concern over 
the alarming state of the economy. In the fall of 1975 The 
New York Times concluded from another of its economic 
opinion polls that for the first time since 1956 (i.e., 
since the time such polls were begun) most Americans felt 
that they were losing their economic foothold due to 
forces beyond their control. 

To obtain a clearer picture of the alarm and disaffection 
felt by average Americans over the critical tendencies in 
the economy, we must recall that in the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s the same Americans were essentially confident 


1 Yankelovich, “The Status of Ressentiment in America”, Social Research, 
Vol. 42, No. 4, 1975, p. 762. 

2 Chenoweth, The American Dream of Success: The Search for the Self 
in the Twentieth Century, North Scituate, Mass., 1974, p. VII. 
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and steady rise. True, some people, especially those of 
the older generation, were beset by fears nourished by 
recollections of the crisis of the 1930s. But in the ‘60s, 
as most scholars believe, these fears gave place to a new 
psychology, a psychology of affluence. By the mid-‘70s, 
however, the fears reappeared. More, they reappeared with 
a vengeance, affecting the majority of Americans. The 
contrast was abrupt, the change in their state of mind 
most painful. 

Here we ought to remember that the measure of the dis¬ 
content and unease felt by the individual depends not only 
on the depth and scale of the actual difficulties he 
encounters in his immediate practice, but also on the level 
of his expectations and pretensions. As a rule, a less ambi¬ 
tious person reacts less painfully to suddenly arising 
difficulties than a person with more ambition. And the 
expectations and pretensions of very many Americans at 
the junction of the ‘60s and ‘70s were running higher than 
ever. Even in 1975, Daniel Yankelovich discovered that 
“a 56 percent majority of the American public expressed 
the view that as a matter of right they are entitled to 
an ever-increasing standard of living”, and that, simul¬ 
taneously, “56 percent express a deep and pervasive anxiety 
about their future economic security”. 1 

The abrupt change in the state of mind of the rank-and- 
file American was accompanied by an ever more distinct 
feeling that social justice did not exist in his country. 
Yankelovich found from various opinion polls that between 
60 and 85 per cent of Americans were conscious of gaps 
and twists in the system of social justice. “People have 
come to feel,” he wrote, “that those who work hard and 
live by the rules are being neglected, shunted aside, and 
exploited, while those who flaunt the rules and thumb 
their noses at the social norms get all the breaks... And 
an overwhelming majority of the country have come to the 
conclusion that the system is rewarding the wrong people 
and the wrong actions, implying that the norms by which 
the consensual authority is achieved are failing to work 
properly.” 2 

In short, in the mid-‘70s the consciousness that ex¬ 
perienced discontent and that took a critical view of the 
general state of affairs was statistically predominant. 
That type of consciousness, as we have learned, could be 
found (though in varying measure) in many of the groups and 
classes making up the nation’s majority. Studies confirmed 

1 Yankelovich, op. cit., pp. 762, 763. 

2 Ibid., pp. 763-64. 
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this. Naturally, the least satisfied with their condition 
were the ethnic minorities, black Americans, and Americans 
with a low annual income. In 1975, among black Americans the 
proportion of the disaffected made up 75 per cent; among 
people with low annual incomes 66 per cent, and among 
skilled workers 63 per cent. But in the group with a college 
education, too, the disaffected numbered 56 per cent, and 
among white-collar workers and civil servants 58 per cent. 
The disaffected in the over 15,000-dollar annual income 
bracket numbered 58 per cent. “The shadow of alienation,” 
we read in the Annual Review of Sociology (Vol. 1, Palo 
Alto, Calif., 1975, p. 97), “now cuts across class 

line.” 

In the early half of the ‘70s the massive growth of 
discontent and alienation was reflected in a broad and 
rapid spread of critical and “self-critical” ideas. Ref¬ 

erences to the crisis in politics, ideology and morality, 
and in the practice of governance as a whole, resounded 
more and more often in books and in the press. It resounded 
more distinctly, too, in the utterances of political 
leaders of various orientations. Overall conclusions were 
drawn more often that America was a “sick society”. And 
though we may assume that for a certain section of jour¬ 
nalists and politicians these references to crisis and 
sickness were no more than the gratuitous tribute they paid 
to a current fad, the very fact that symptoms of malaise 
and crisis were frequently mentioned was certainly no 
accident. It reflected the general ideologico-psychological 
situation in the USA of the mid-‘70s. 

It would seem the country was ripe for a new upswing of 
the protest movement, this time a really massive one. But 
no such upswing came about, and for a number of reasons. 
The discontent, the social criticism and political aliena¬ 
tion lodged in tens of millions of people were not an 
expression of ideological unity. Ana unity alone could 
have given rise to mass political action. Organizations 
with sufficient influence dia not step into the breach to 
head a serious mass movement of protest. 

A characteristic point: the political alienation affecting 
many Americans was expressive not only of their aliena¬ 
tion from the ruling elite heading the basic institutions, 
but also from politics as a whole. The credibility crisis 
was not focused on “men in power” alone; it extended to 
all institutional forms of political action. 

The increasing political alienation was often accompanied 
by a mounting sense of impotence. And this blend of aliena¬ 
tion and impotence bred variants of consciousness and be¬ 
havior. One type of consciousness, for example, was sharply 
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critical of the basic institutions, but remained conformist 
in daily affairs. As we see, trivial day-to-day pragmatism, 
even cynicism, was liable to coexist with sharp discontent. 

Other types of consciousness appeared. In individuals 
who were conscious of their impotence to change anything 
and with introverted reactions, the discontent was liable 
to lead to neuroses and to hard drinking and drugs. In 
extroverts the same discontent tended to develop into 
pervasive irritability and embitterment. Incomprehension of 
the substance of the general social processes was likely 
to cause the extrovert to divert his irritation and bitter¬ 
ness against those who were weaker, to vent his annoyance 
and anger on them or on any outside objects which in 
various ideological situations were treated as scapegoats. 

The ideologico-psychological condition known in the USA 
as political alienation was not, as a rule, conducive to 
any ideological program of radical societal reconstruction. 
The average American, even the malcontent who was disap¬ 
pointed in the prevailing ideology and politics, chiefly 
liberal, had not in most cases yet acquired any truly 
alternative outlook or political action program. He had 
no alternative model of the future, and was essentially 
disappointed with the optimistic utopian forecasts offerred 
him by the liberals in the ‘60s. Sociologist Ronald 
Inglehart observed: “We have no model of the future.” For 
most Americans, he amplified, all rapid change—-experienced 
forcefully in the ‘70s—was “a leap into the unknown”. 1 

The dismay and insecurity typical of the discontented 
majority of the ‘70s, grew in some cases into a general 
feeling of impending disaster or cataclysm which, it was 
felt, neither individuals nor society could avert. In some 
cases this bred a kind of fatalism: the future would take 
care of itself, things would work out somehow. Coupled with 
a sharply critical attitude to the new processes in America 
it also bred, especially in the latter half of the ‘70s, the 
disposition to idealize and romanticize olden times. 

In many people the deep-seated disaffection often as¬ 
sumed the proportion of anger against the whole surrounding 
world. In such cases, materializing in the general emotion¬ 
al state of the individual, the disaffection was no more 
than an abstract thing: not based on differentiated anal¬ 
ysis of the realities and not addressed against concrete 
social relationships clearly defined and conceived in the 
class context. The objects of discontent and criticism 
were such highly general and indefinite phenomena as “the 

1 Inglehart, The Silent Revolution. Changing Values and Political 
Styles Among Western Publics, Princeton, N.Y., 1977, p. 6. 




present times”, “modern civilization” and “human society”. 

On the other hand, the absence of requisite theoretical 
knowledge caused the average American, given the influence 
of the individualist tradition, to address his deep-rooted 
discontent not against the social system, not against any 
of its institutions, but against specific personalities 
heading those institutions. Here we must not forget that 
their individualist ideology and psychology prompts Ameri¬ 
cans to concentrate their attention on personalities and 
the personality factor in public life and not on the ob¬ 
jective (and in that sense depersonalized) characteristics 
of the social system and its institutions. 

The contradictory nature of the discontent that assailed 
most Americans in the ‘70s derived from one more important 
factor: the disaffected majority of the ‘70s consisted 
of people from diverse social groups and strata. Their ob¬ 
jective status, above all their economic status, was any¬ 
thing but similar. First of all, it included those seg¬ 
ments of US citizens who, as their members attested, 
experienced the fairly serious effects of the economic 
recession. But it also included those whose economic con¬ 
dition remained unaffected. This segment of people reacted 
more sharply to the failure of the Vietnam adventure and 
the sensational political scandals, to mounting crime and 
to drug addiction, to the disintegration of families and 
other symptoms of a moral and psychological crisis. That 
is w r hy, within this bracket too, a sense of discontent 
arose over the general state of affairs. And the fact 
that the disaffected majority was inwardly divided resulted 
in that diverse groups accentuated different problems and 
different aspects of the crisis. 

But even in those cases where unity (of basic interests 
and coinciding objects of the sharp discontent) existed, 
the general disaffection of the average American was based 
on different concepts of the social problems and, in the 
final count, on different political orientations. Take 
this typical example. All of us remember the outburst of 
mass discontent caused in the USA by the failure of the 
aggression against Vietnam. One of the polls held after the 
US troops were withdrawn from Vietnam w as designed to deter¬ 
mine what Americans thought to be the chief reason for 
the defeat. The most numerous group was of the opinion 
that the defeat was brought on by the corruption of the 
South Vietnamese regime, that is, they took a transient 
rather than a substantive reason to be the most important. 
Second and third were the groups who ascribed the defeat 
of the USA to the willpower of the “Viet Cong” and North 
Vietnam and the aid they had received from the socialist 
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countries, notably the Soviet Union. And those Americans 
who pointed to the fallacy of a foreign policy that had 
brought about the Vietnam war and, finally, the defeat 
of the USA, were only in fourth place. 1 

This, along with many other facts, spoke of a certain 
immaturity of the average American’s critical thinking, 
of his underdeveloped critical self-reflection concerning 
the history of his country and its domestic and external 
policy. His critical consciousness had no foundation in 
understanding the deep-seated inner causes of the critical 
situations in which the USA found itself. Rather, it 
demonstrated an inclination to look for “outside culprits” 
and to regard other countries, first of all the USSR, as 
“scapegoats”. 

All too often, the disaffected American’s attitude towards 
the surrounding world was prompted mainly by emotions. 
His typical state of discontent and political alienation 
was fragmentary and eclectical. It was therefore highly 
unstable and changeable. The structure and crystallization 
of his spontaneous discontent was liable to take different 
directions and breed diverse, intrinsically conflicting, 
variants of political consciousness. Here, of course, much 
depended on the alignment of forces in politics and ide¬ 
ology and on the efforts of the more influential US groups 
and organizations which engaged in working out political 
and ideological attitudes and slogans and in the systematic 
conditioning of rank-and-file Americans. An enormous role 
was played by professional ideologists shaping the instru¬ 
ments of mass propaganda, brainwashing and manipulation. 

* * * 

We may recall that progressive movements and organiza¬ 
tions gained ground and influence visibly in the early 
‘70s. The interest in socialism and Marxism-Leninism grew 
considerably. 

Visible positive change was seen in foreign policy. Con¬ 
siderable progress was made in relaxing international ten¬ 
sions and in normalizing US-USSR relations. The ideologico- 
political cold war arsenal was subjected to a far-reaching 
revision, though it should be noted that this occurred 
less in the context of the prevalent US ideology and much 
more in the day-to-day political practices, not at the 
level of ideological theory but in the pragmatic postures 
that determined the specific foreign policy decisions 
characterizing the trend towards detente. 


1 See Yankelovich, op cit., p. 769. 
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In the early ‘70s, indeed, antisocialist and anti-Soviet 
postulates remained a constant element in the ideology 
prevalent in the United States. All the same, the aggres¬ 
siveness was toned down a little and the scale of anti¬ 
socialist and anti-Soviet propaganda was reduced. At the 
same time, signs of ferment and division appeared among 
ideologists and political activists of the liberal com¬ 
plexion. They were assailed by the same unease and general 
criticism as the average Americans, and in many cases 
failed to rise above the consciousness of the disaffected 
majority. Their utterances and opinions were distinctly 
contradictory. Often, a kind of residual and obviously 
exaggerated optimism went hand in hand with strongly pes¬ 
simistic references to the general crisis, the disintegra¬ 
tion and absence of values, to failures and defeats in 
various political fields. Much of the liberal writing of 
that time displayed a leaning towards technocratic and 
bureaucratic schemes, while containing obvious concessions 
to left-rebel radicalism, especially in the spiritual field, 
culture, privacy, and personal ana sexual relations. 

A change occurred in the period from 1974 to 1976. Con¬ 
servative groups grew visibly more vigorous in the ideo¬ 
logical and political spheres. Traditionalists edged 
forward in the system of ideological and political rela¬ 
tions. A peculiar bloc made up essentially of recent 
liberals who had shifted rightward and were known as neo¬ 
conservatives, and of traditionalist conservatives who had 
adjusted the conservative tradition to the tasks of con¬ 
solidating power and “law and order”, began playing an 
active and conspicuous role in the realm of political 
ideology. This gave rise to what was described as a “second 
spring of American conservatism”, with the center of 
American politics shifting to the right. 1 

The conservative and rightist groups launched a vigorous 
offensive on all forms of social criticism inside the 
country. Criticism of home critics — this was the thrust 
of speeches, statements and publications that grew ever 
more numerous since 1975. Cultivators of nationalism and 
apologists of optimism were elbowing their way back to 
the forefront. They began calling on everyone employed 
in the ideological field, the mass media and culture, 
td throw off “the complex of defeat, failure and crisis”. 
A typical example was the book by Ben J. Wattenberg, The 
Real America, widely advertised in 1975 and 1976. It was 
built on a primitively simplistic scheme. Under the head 


1 Stephen J. Tonsor, “The Second Spring of American Conservatism”, 
National Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 38, September 30, 1977, p. 1107. 
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of “Complex of Guilt and Failure” were given various crit¬ 
ical utterances, whose authors Wattenberg accused of 
disseminating defeatism and national inferiority, ideo¬ 
logical disarmament and moral disorganization of the man 
in the street. He endeavored to convice the reader that 
the mood of discontent was confined in the USA to but a 
handful of left intellectuals and fault-finders who had 
created a critical fad, and to those irresponsible journal¬ 
ists and politicians who fell for it. 

The insistent efforts to belittle the impact of the 
critical processes underway in the country were compounded 
with romantic idealization of the history of the United 
States. A big part was played here by the noisy campaign 
on the occasion of the Bi-Centennial, which laid stress 
on reviving links with the country’s past. The campaign 
was marked by a striving to recover and rehabilitate “tra¬ 
ditional American values”. 

Towards the close of the ‘70s more and more of the lead¬ 
ing ideologists, politicians and journalists were unreserv¬ 
edly promoting and lauding capitalism, private property, 
bourgeois enterprise and the market economy. 

Capitalism, private property and the market were more 
and more frequently and more candidly proclaimed as the 
foundation and chief premise of economic growth. Outspoken 
conservative ideologists called for the “liberation” of 
private capitalist enterprise from governmental interfer¬ 
ence. The more moderate neoconservatives sought to combine 
apologia of the private capitalist market and demands to 
revitalize it and “free” it of “excessive” governmental 
patronage with recognition of the government’s regulating 
role, which they saw as a permanent and necessary factor, 
especially in the setting of mounting critical processes. 

Conservative ideologists shifted the blame for the in¬ 
flation mainly on rank-and-file Americans who, they argued, 
were asking for “excessive” pay increases. Daniel Bell, 
for example, referred to the “destructive way” of the 
“revolution of rising entitlements” that had in his opinion 
gripped the USA. He thought it “destructive” that rank- 
and-file Americans at the bottom of the. incomes pyramid 
demanded real economic equality, addressing their “entitle¬ 
ments” above all to the state and the privileged, top-of- 
the-pyramid ruling class. 1 

In recent years conservative ideologists have been ap¬ 
pealing to rank-and-file Americans to be “more modest’ 


1 Bell, “The Revolution of Rising Entitlements”, Fortune , April 1975, 
pp. 98-103, 182-85; Bell, “The Future World Disorder: the Structural 
Context of Crises” , Foreign Policy, No. 27, Summer 1977, p. 135. 
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and to “moderate” their life expectations. The traditional¬ 
ly conservative criticism of “hedonism”, '“excess material¬ 
ism” and extravagance, in line with the Puritan ethic and 
addressed to the average American, has escalated. 

Lastly, conservative writers are fostering the idea that 
the welfare programs put forward in the ‘60s were harmful 
to the general growth of the country’s economy. They are 
levelling criticism at the optimistic liberal projects 
that, they allege, have triggered the “excessively high” 
wants of the man in the street, growth of taxes and infla¬ 
tion, and the decline in labor productivity. 

Present-day L^S conservatives are waving the flag of 
“individual rights” conceived on the traditional individual¬ 
ist plane. And this now and then combines with attacks 
on the bureaucracy of the federal government. Typically, 
when criticizing “Washington bureaucracy”, they call for 
a strengthening of such obviously bureaucratic federal agen¬ 
cies as the FBI, CIA and the Pentagon. They are fighting 
to recover individual liberties and rights in the tradi¬ 
tional bourgeois sense under the slogan of democracy. But 
the “democracy” they have in mind is clearly and conclu¬ 
sively associated with private property, competition in 
business and politics, i.e., with capitalism. And conser¬ 
vative ideologists who identify democracy and capitalism 
are natural leaders in the antisocialist and anti-Soviet 
campaign launched in the USA under the “human rights” 
signboard. The ideological constructions speculating on 
democracy and human rights are addressed mainly to the 
mass discontent and the “unhappy” individualist conscious¬ 
ness, to its democratic illusions and also its disappoint¬ 
ments and fears, which have visibly increased in face of 
the steadily growing alienated bureaucratic authoritarian 
economic and political structures and forms of organiza¬ 
tion of the ‘60s and ‘70s. And again we see at work the 
socio-psychological mechanisms which had surfaced in 
the ‘50s during the McCarthy period. 

The official L?S ideology is showing an obvious intention 
to direct the aggrieved sentiments and feelings of dis¬ 
contented and disappointed individualism towards anti¬ 
communism and anti-Sovietism. It is aimed at shifting the 
center of the acute ideological discussions of democracy 
outward by continuously concocting accusations against 
the socialist countries and above all the USSR and divert¬ 
ing the attention of Americans from the antidemocratic 
tendencies on the domestic scene. Simultaneously, a mas¬ 
sive campaign has been launched in the USA to, in fact, 
curtail democracy. The slogan is the usual one: “invigorate 
national unity” in face of the “mounting communist threat”. 
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Ideas are being circulated that what the country needs 
is to “deter democracy”. 

To the rank-and-file 'American whose real interest lies in 
expanding democracy, the conservative ideology addresses 
appeals for tightening social discipline and tor sustain¬ 
ing social and political conformism. 

Moralizing and lecturing in the conservative tradition 
and spirit has become typical of present-day America. In 
that sense, the US ideological literature of today presents 
a sharp contrast to the liberal-oriented publications of 
the late ‘60s and early ‘70s. 

The vitalization of rightist and conservative groups is 
most conspicuous in questions of foreign policy. The main 
effort here is directed to overcoming what American writers 
call “the crisis of the spirit”. “The crisis of the spirit,” 
Zbigniew Brzezinski explains, “was stimulated by the Viet¬ 
namese War and by the constitutional and moral crises of 
Watergate.” The other reason behind it, he admits, is “the 
widespread global phenomenon of anti-Americanism”. 1 

In their bid to overcome “the crisis of the spirit”, 
right conservative ideologists urge the country to “recover 
its sense of security and optimism” and to “generate a new 
spirit”. This “new r spirit” heralded by them is a new variant 
of the imperial-nationalist ideology. In 1976 to 1978 they 
associated it with the traditional idea of US moral “supe¬ 
riority” and laid special emphasis on America’s “moral 
mission” in the world, and in 1979 supplemented it with 
the idea of military superiority. Military superiority 
and “positions of strength” are being emphasized in the 
most outspoken terms by the Reagan Administration which 
came to power under the conservative flag at the junction 
of the ‘70s and ‘80s. 

Rightist and conservative ideologists and politicians 
capitalize on the fears generated among Americans bv the 
nuclear tvar menace and try to direct, it towards anti-Soviet¬ 
ism and militarism, spurring the USA to escalate the arms 
race. They exploited the lie of a Soviet war threat to 
torpedo ratification of the strategic arms limitation treaty 
signed in 1979 and are preventing implementation of the 
peace initiatives of the USSR and other socialist countries. 

The right has mounted a counteroffensive on those groups 
in the USA who, moved by political realism, are favoring 
the policy of international detente. Rightist and conser* 
vative ideologists address their ideas above all to Ameri¬ 
cans frightened by the crisis processes that got under way 

1 “The Priorities of U.S. Foreign Policy”, Dialogue , Vol. 11, No. 2, 
1978, pp. 49, 50. 
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in the ‘70s. Since these members of society do not in most 
cases understand the true causes of the crisis, the false 
thought is being sold to them that the relaxation of ten¬ 
sions in those years precipitated crisis processes 
and that for the USA it was a one-way street (i.e., 
profited none but the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries). Hence the insistent rightist demands to fol¬ 
low a tough line in relation to the Soviet Union and thereby 
secure advantages for the United States. 

Furthermore, right conservative ideologists and politi¬ 
cians are eager to reactivate US expansionist policy in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and for this reason are 
issuing dire warnings about the consequences for the rank- 
and-file American of the energy and raw materials crisis. 
That crisis, to be sure, is becoming ever more threatening 
for the United States, a country with only 6 per cent of 
the world population but consuming nearly 40 per cent of 
world resources. This fact evokes highly conflicting feel¬ 
ings among rank-and-file Americans. The “new right” is 
trying to exploit these fealings in its propaganda of 
expansionism and also in cultivating anticommunist and 
anti-Soviet sentiment. The average Americans are being 
told day after day that the USSR, Cuba and other socialist 
countries are endangering American interests in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Middle East, and that they 
are menacing US efforts to ensure sources of oil and other 
requisite raw materials. 

The clash between various political forces in the L'SA 
is growing more bitter. The drive of the “new right” to 
gain complete control over ideology and politics is being 
countered by groups favoring detente and socially signifi¬ 
cant domestic reform. But in spite of this, the influence 
of rightists and conservatives has risen in recent years, 
and this not only on political decision-making but also 
on public opinion and the political orientation of many 
rank-and-file Americans. The scale and limits of this 
influence are an object of controversy. Conservatives are 
inclined to exaggerate them. And some liberals agree that 
“neoconservative reaction” has gripped the USA. Others 
argue that this is not so. 

There is no denying that the massive propaganda campaign 
launched by conservative ideologists, politicians and mass 
media has had its effect. National opinion polls in the 
late ‘70s showed that a fairly large number of Americans 
put themselves down as conservatives. In 1978 to 1981, for 
example, this applied to from 30 to 40 per cent of those 
who were polled (while only a little over 20 per cent fa¬ 
vored liberalism), and the rest declared themselves middle- 
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of-the-road in relation to conservatives and liberals. 

This is clear evidence of the disappointment of a large 
segment of Americans in liberalism or, more precisely, 
the liberalism of the ‘60s. In the eyes of many Americans 
a liberal is the incarnation of a bureaucrat and careerist 
who, having won power in the ‘60s, began looking down on 
the people and disregarding their opinion. This is shown, 
among others, in a study made by Robert Coles, a prominent 
psychologist ( Commentary, September 1976, p. 49). That is 
the effect of the narrow, one-dimensional range of alterna¬ 
tive political attitudes traditionally imposed on the Ameri¬ 
can, offering him a choice only between liberalism and con¬ 
servatism. A person disappointed in and refusing to identify 
himself with liberalism is thereby impelled to identify him¬ 
self with conservatism or to define his new attitude as 
“middle-of-the-road” or “centrist”. And many rank-and-file 
Americans submit and fall under the influence of this dicho¬ 
tomic scheme though, in fact, they have no more than a 
vague idea of the substance of either the liberal or the 
conservative ideological and political positions and 
programs. 

It will be proper to note that in the framework of the 
dichotomic scheme that has been saddled on the American, 
his attitude to various purely concrete matters is often 
formally and artificially associated either with liberal¬ 
ism or with conservatism. Take this widespread stereotype: 
if you are in favor of legal abortions, then you are a 
liberal; if you are in favor of capital punishment for 
murder, then you are strictly a conservative; if you happen 
to want firmer measures to combat crime, if you favor 
tighter discipline and lasting moral principles, then you 
belong with the conservatives (in the USA, indeed, con¬ 
servatives have traditionally laid a stronger accent on 
these problems than liberals). Yet Americans who favor 
a “rule of law” may, in effect, have nothing in common with 
the principles of conservatism. For many black Americans 
today, for example, struggle for “rule of law”, for their 
rights, means demanding that the equal rights laws already 
passed in the USA, which are in fact often breached, should 
be duly observed. And what about the growing protest among 
rank-and-file Americans against increasing crime, im¬ 
morality and permissiveness? Is it not entirely under¬ 
standable, justifiable and natural? Yet it may have nothing 
at all in common with the political ideology of conservat¬ 
ism and, for that matter, with the “conservative-liberal” 
dichotomy in general. 

The rigid liberal-conservative continuum in the political 
consciousness prevents Americans from seeing their aspira- 
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tions, relations and attitudes in their true light. It 
prevents development and renewal of their political orien¬ 
tations. Often, it makes for pendulum-like swings from 
liberalism to conservatism and vice versa. The centrist, 
middle-of-the-road position is often, in effect, traceable 
to a person’s inability or reluctance to identify himself 
with either liberalism or conservatism or to his disap¬ 
pointment in both. Nevertheless, today in America the 
consciousness of many is falling under the sway of ideo- 
logico-political tendencies that act as a kind of nourish¬ 
ing medium for a certain strengthening of the conservative 
forces. The deterioration of the general crisis, as we 
have already said, is exercising a highly contradictory 
influence on Americans. It tends to scuttle many of their 
illusions, to stimulate inward discontent and alienation 
from the prevailing system. It is also, however, creating 
a number of important conditions for renewal of the polit¬ 
ical consciousness and a possible future upswing of 
progressive movements. 

But in someone who has failed to find a fundamentally new 
and truly alternative orientation any aggravation of the 
crisis will often arouse a whole set of sensitive emotions, 
moods and states of mind that the conservative can exploit 
for his ends. A state of depression, weariness, emptiness, 
nervous strain, confusion, alarm and fear has become typi¬ 
cal of a large number of people, and is openly admitted. 
Referring to the ideologico-political climate in the USA 
in the late ‘70s, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. mentioned “na¬ 
tional exhaustion”, “a pattern of boredom”, “seasons of 
fatigue”, and said people were just getting tired of the 
accumulation of obviously unsolved problems (Public 
Opinion, Vol. 1, No. 4, Sept./Oct. 1978, pp. 8-10). 

And with this loss of faith in the future comes fear 
that the present state of affairs will deteriorate, fear 
of losing what you have. This, in turn, stimulates the 
impulse to conserve the present state of affairs. As a 
result, the orientation on. personal and social dynamism 
typical of many Americans has given way to an orientation 
on “stability”. As the situation deteriorates, the past 
begins to look more and more attractive. People tend to 
idealize the “olden days”. The man in the street keeps 
going back in his mind to those times when conditions 
still existed for free initiative on a mass scale and 
the bureaucratic forms of organization were not as highly 
developed as they are today. The American tends to ideal¬ 
ize the life of the farmer and artisan of the 19th century. 
He yearns for the “good old days” when the energy and eco¬ 
logical problems were less acute, when no nuclear 
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disaster threatened, and when he was confident that the 
USA was militarily invulnerable. He also fondly remembers 
the less remote time when he had faith in the economic, 
moral and military superiority of the USA and even in the 
possibility of a Pax Americana. And those are the tenden¬ 
cies that conservatives, and sometimes right-radical groups 
too, make use of today. 

But along with these tendencies, coming into collision 
with them, there arise other tendencies of a fundamentally 
different orientation. Despite the invigoration of the 
obviously apologist propaganda, for example, the accumula¬ 
tion of social discontent in the consciousness of rank- 
and-file Americans continues. Observer Robert D. Novak, 
who registered an amazingly high level of political alien¬ 
ation, noted that Americans are convinced the government 
is to blame for many of their troubles. 1 

True, the growing disappointment in the government has 
highly contradictory consequences. Many rank-and-file 
Americans are losing interest in “big-time” politics and 
pin their hopes on “local” politics. The idea of decentral¬ 
izing authority and accentuating the role of private 
initiative in settling many of the acute problems is more 
popular than it was before. And these trends and ideas 
fit into the traditionalist framework which the conser¬ 
vatives are fostering. 

But the deep dissatisfaction with the government often 
leads Americans to conclusions of a different kind. The 
demands they set federal bodies of political power go 
counter to the conservative tradition. Everett C. Ladd, Jr., 
writing in the journal Public Opinion (No. 4, 1978, p. 33), 
observes that “there is now a greater inclination than 
ever to use government as a provider of services and gener¬ 
ally as a problem solver”. In essence, he is speaking of 
a relatively new, highly important, and obviously long¬ 
term and irreversible tendency: intensive politicization 
of the minds of rank-and-file Americans is under way. And 
this is at loggerheads with the traditionally individualist 
bourgeois notions of how to solve vital problems facing 
the individual. 

Americans are increasingly aware that they need a politi¬ 
cal mechanism to ensure the basic social rights of the 
individual: the right to work, to medical care, and the 
like. At the height of the intensive conservative propaganda 
campaign, for example, 74 per cent of Americans held that 
“government ought to guarantee jobs” and 81 per cent that 
it “ought to help with medical expenses”. And the interest- 


1 Public Opinion, Vol. 1, No. 4, Sept./Oct. 1978, pp. 2-7. 
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ing point is that these ideas came equally from Americans 
who identified themselves as liberals (81 and 91 per cent), 
middle-of-the-roaders (79 and 85 per cent), and even as 
conservatives (71 and 82 per cent), which is added proof 
of the vagueness of such self-identification. 1 

Trying to show that they wield much influence in the USA, 
the conservatives refer to the dissatisfaction with govern¬ 
ment aid programs for the poor and blacks (and government 
regulations allotting a certain quota of jobs and scholar¬ 
ships to blacks and the least provided groups). This dis¬ 
satisfaction runs high chiefly among Americans who come 
from the petty bourgeoisie, office workers and partly semi¬ 
skilled and skilled workers. It is typical of Americans 
with the least developed socio-political consciousness 
conditioned by the high-powered propaganda of the conser¬ 
vative and right-radical forces. The growth of crisis 
trends in the economy is also largely responsible. Many 
Americans, including those with medium-sized earnings, 
are facing the tangible threat of a decline in their living 
standard. This has frightened them and has sharpened the 
competition between various groups and individuals. Right¬ 
ists are out to use for their ends the fears of white 
Americans, and to incite anti-black sentiment. They specu¬ 
late on the aid that the government has been compelled 
to extend to black Americans and the poorest sections 
of whites, while doing nothing in substance to aid semi¬ 
skilled employees who today experience ever greater 
misgivings, discontent, and need. More, the government 
has put the cost of its aid to the poor on the shoulders 
of taxpayers, the bulk of whom are working people. This 
intricate and contradictory situation tends to breed 
sentiments which the conservatives are quick to 
exploit. 

Still, the facts show that increasing numbers of Americans 
are shaking off racist prejudices. Positive change is in 
train in the attitude of rank-and-file Americans to the 
civil rights struggle of their black compatriots. As many 
as 84 per cent of whites have said they would not hesitate 
to vote for a black presidential nominee if he deserved it, 
and 93 per cent that they “favor Blacks’ right to live 
anywhere”. The vast majority of Americans hold that “gov¬ 
ernment should guarantee fair jobs/housing for Blacks”. 
(And again these opinions are unrelated to the self- 
identification of those who were polled, among whom 79 per 
cent identified themselves as liberal, 73 as middle-of- 
the-road, and 67 as conservative.) 2 

1 See Public Opinion, Vol. 1, No. 4, Sept./Oct. 1978, pp. 35-39. 

2 Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 
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The facts show that the development of the general dem¬ 
ocratic consciousness in the United States has not stopped. 
Take the successful public campaign for the release 
of the Wilmington Ten and other victims of racism, the 
' struggle against the power of the FBI, against the undem¬ 
ocratic system of surveillance and persecution of dis¬ 
sidents, and for the maintenance and extension of democratic 
liberties and rights. True, we must not overlook the com¬ 
plexities of the process. The vitalization of traditionalist 
ideology in recent years has in some measure caused a 
section of Americans to treat the problem of human rights 
and freedoms in the traditional liberal spirit. But for all 
that the democratic consciousness of Americans is in 
ferment. This is reflected, among other things, in national 
opinion polls. Despite the visible invigoration of right- 
conservative trends, 62 per cent of Americans in 1977 
(against 37 per cent in 1954) censured those who wished to 
forbid atheists to make public antireligious utterances, 
and as many as 76 per cent censured those who were in 
favor of outlawing public propaganda of socialist ideas 
(Public Opinion, No. 4, 1978, p. 37). Growth of the dem¬ 
ocratic consciousness is also borne out by the ever wider 
demands of “open government” whose activity would be entire¬ 
ly subject to public control. 

Since bourgeois ideology is dominant in the USA, it is 
not surprising that most Americans still consider “private 
property” and “free enterprise” stable values, and especial¬ 
ly so if the question is put to them in general terms and 
the poll is aimed at establishing the attitude to the 
general ideological symbols. But no sooner the questions 
are formulated more specifically and the American is asked 
to evaluate various aspects of present-day private enter¬ 
prise, he tends to show increasingly outspoken critical 
sentiment. Even conservative Ladd admits that “criticism 
of some business practices has increased in the last decade” 
(Public Opinion , No. 1, 1978, p. 49). Resentment -of the 
practices of large corporations is mounting steadily and 
irreversibly. Americans are blaming the corporations for 
the prevailing unemployment and rising prices, for 
creating authoritarian bureaucracy, for the declining 
quality of commodities, predatory use of natural 
resources, the deterioration of ecological problems, 
and so on. 

This disaffection is in evidence among various types of 
the political consciousness. The populist consciousness 
of a traditionalist, sometimes right-radical, complexion, 
is on the rise. It has spread above all among the petty 
bourgeoisie, the declasse bourgeoisie and lumpenproletariat, 
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and among those ruffled and disappointed Americans 
whose consciousness feeds on traditional individualism. 
The bearers of this consciousness regard the corporations 
as enemies of “free enterprise” (read petty and medium 
enterprise) and of the ideal of the individual’s “indepen¬ 
dence”. Often, the most fervent and radical criticism of 
the big corporations comes from those styled “entrepre¬ 
neurs and producers” and identified with the “people” as 
a whole (hence “populism”). The guaranteed opportunity 
and right of every ordinary American to engage in private 
enterprise is seen by these critics as the chief means 
of resisting the authoritarianism of big corporations and 
the government bureaucracy. 

But in recent years there is ever greater evidence of 
a devaluation of the traditional bourgeois idea of the 
fundamental significance of private property. This devalua¬ 
tion is visible above all in the consciousness of industrial 
workers who have direct dealings with large-scale corporate 
forms of property. And the fact that it also occurs among 
those who identify themselves as conservatives speaks of its 
depth and scale. Here is the story of a conversation that 
writer Robert Coles had with a textile worker in the lowest 
income bracket in a small southern town. The factory owners 
had managed to prevent a union from being formed and to sow 
mistrust of unions among the work force. The man called 
himself a conservative. But here is what this “conservative” 
said: “Why shouldn’t we own some of these factories—instead 
of those stockholders, who never come near this place, and 
soak up all the profits that we make, sweating and sweat¬ 
ing, the long hours of sweating?” ( Commentary, September 
1976, p. 49). Coles describes this mood as typical. Which 
means that tendencies contrary to the dominant tradition 
(let alone its conservative variant) are shaping in 
the USA. The discontent with the big corporations is 
bursting the narrow limits of petty-bourgeois “populist” 
illusions and habits, and is laying the ground for 
antimonopoly sentiment among the working people of America. 

The American worker is tending to understand the injustice 
of the existing economic inequality of social classes. Even 
Irving Kristol, apologist and recognized leader of neocon¬ 
servatism in the USA, is forced to admit that “there are 
a great many people in this society ... who think redistri¬ 
bution on moral grounds is the most important political 
necessity” (Public Opinion, No. 4, 1978, p. 58). Kristol 
holds that a specific ideology has arisen around this idea. 
An ever greater number of American workers are beginning to 
see the close linkage between the corporate elite and the 
government apparatus. 
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Highly important change is being witnessed in the at¬ 
titude of Americans to international affairs and foreign 
policy. And here, too, the individual’s political orienta¬ 
tion is influenced by disparate forces and processes. 

The intensive nationalist and chauvinist propaganda of 
right conservative groups is naturally leaving its mark, 
especially when it falls on relatively fertile soil. Here 
we refer above all to the traditional belief in American 
exceptionalism, in US superiority over other countries, 
and in a special historical mission of the USA. This belief, 
born in the bourgeois revolution, at that time expressed 
the attitude of the revolutionary ideology towards the 
feudalist order that still prevailed in most countries of 
the world. Later, it reflected the optimism and self-as¬ 
surance of the young and quickly developing American 
capitalism. In the 20th century it took the shape of 
imperial pretensions, of candidly chauvinist sentiments 
and, finally, the cold war ideology. But over the two-odd 
centuries its many diverse variants were deeply rooted 
in the consciousness of a very large cross-section of 
Americans. 

The events of the late ‘60s and early ‘70s delivered 
an all but crippling blow to this belief. Opinion polls 
showed that 72 per cent of Americans felt that the role 
played by the United States in Vietnam was a black mark 
in American history (Public Opinion, No. 1, 1978, 

p. 13). For some Americans the collapse paved the way 
to a new political orientation on respecting other count¬ 
ries and nations, respecting their sovereignty and their 
rights, to an orientation on the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems, on international 
detente and mutually profitable cooperation, participation 
in the constructive solution of global problems, and 
selfless aid to the developing countries. In the case of 
others the traditional beliefs tended to withdraw to the 
background, as it were, and were suppressed or pushed 
into the subconscious, but did not disintegrate or disap¬ 
pear. A sense of hurt national pride, “national humilia¬ 
tion”, even “national inferiority”, appeared and was often 
compounded with resentment, irritation, even bitterness, 
against the rest of the world. These feelings were super¬ 
imposed on others—on the no less painful feelings of unease 
and fear bred by the deepening economic crisis, the crisis 
in domestic politics and in the moral sphere. And right- 
conservative groups, the hawks of American ideology and 
politics, played deliberately on these feelings, stimulated 
and sharpened them, and directed them towardsanticommunism 
and anti-Sovietism, flag-waving patriotism, nationalism and 





chauvinism. Use of hurt national pride by rightists and 
chauvinists is frequent in history. Lenin pointed out years 
ago that in Russia early in the century “chauvinism appeared 
as a thirst for revenge engendered by the losing of the 
war with Japan”. 1 

A new groundswell of these sentiments rose visibly in 
the United States by the beginning of the ‘80s. Affected 
by high-powered imperialist propaganda, a considerable 
section of Americans became more receptive to talk about 
US “world leadership” and the “world mission” of the United 
States designed to justify the hegemonic claims of the 
reactionary sections of the ruling class. 

The consciousness of many Americans is unavoidably af¬ 
fected by the continuous slander campaign of a “war threat” 
emanating from the USSR and the other Warsaw Treaty coun¬ 
tries. The influence of the militarist groups in the USA 
is naturally causing dismay and turmoil in the thoughts 
and senses of Americans. Of late, public opinion polls 
show, a larger number of people are supporting the idea 
that the USA ought to secure “superiority over the USSR 
in military power”. 

The massive and strident anti-Soviet campaigns have 
left a certain imprint on public opinion. The ruling 
element engineers them to divert the attention of the 
public from the deteriorating economic problems in the USA 
and its failures in foreign relations (the events in Iran 
and the Middle East, in Latin America, and so on). It 
endeavors to compensate the crisis process and the pained 
feelings of many Americans (the growing depression, dejec¬ 
tion, nervous tension, pessimism and loss of faith in the 
country’s future), and to create new, artificial forms 
of “national unity” leavened by a cold war. 

Seeing the impact achieved by the chauvinist, militarist 
and anti-Soviet propaganda in the USA, we cannot but 
wonder about the future of the positive attitudes that 
surfaced in the foreign-policy orientations of Americans 
in the ‘70s and in the past few years. 

The numerous national opinion polls show, for example, 
that there is relatively stable public support of detente 
and of negotiating limitation of strategic and offensive 
arms with the USSR. Even at the height of militarist and 
anti-Soviet campaigns, as in early 1981, as many as 60 per 
cent of Americans were in favor of a strategic arms limi¬ 
tation agreement, and only 19 per cent were opposed (Time, 
February 2, 1981, p. 17). 


1 “The Campaign Against Finland”, Collected Works, Vol. 16, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1973, p. 173). 
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Support of the idea of negotiating strategic arms limita¬ 
tion may be regarded as the token of a realistic and stable 
tendency in the sphere of foreign-policy orientation. It 
expresses itself also in the increasingly clear awareness 
of millions of Americans of the growing menace and probable 
disastrous consequences of nuclear war. This is reflected 
conclusively, among others, in the serious and large-scale 
studies made by Morris Janowitz (The Last Half-Century. 
Societal Change and Politics in America, Chicago, 1978). 
He stresses that systematic analysis of public opinion polls 
proves that in the ‘70s fear of an atomic war was related 
more and more distinctly in the public consciousness with 
rejection of using nuclear weapons in military interventions 
(pp. 206-07). 

Opinion polls also show that despite the frantic activity 
of the foes of detente most Americans are opposed to the 
arms race. A poll held in June 1981 revealed that 68 per 
cent favor a UN referendum in all countries on the attitude 
to nuclear disarmament (Gallup Poll, July 23, 1981). The 
same poll saw 72 per cent of Americans express themselves 
in favor of a Soviet-American agreement on ending nuclear 
arms production. 

These positive tendencies, which have been clearly in 
evidence for a fairly long time, are not likely to come 
to a complete halt. 

True, their scale, leverage and significance may fluctuate 
along with fluctuations in the balance of the forces work¬ 
ing for realism and detente and those representing militar¬ 
ism, hegemonism and anti-Sovietism. The facts show, indeed, 
that these fluctuations may have considerable amplitude 
and may be highly dangerous. 

The positive tendencies may, as it were, sink from the 
surface of the mainstream of public opinion, doubly so 
because it is usually presented through the prism of 
opinion polls whose organizers come in various measure 
under the pressure of the dominant ideology and mass pro¬ 
paganda. They may become a deep-down, submerged stratum 
of public opinion, and then surface again and acquire 
new strength. 

It must be remembered that the objective causes and 
factors that make peaceful coexistence and detente histori¬ 
cally necessary, will not vanish. On the contrary, they will 
make themselves felt more insistently with the passage 
of time. The activity of peace forces in the world at 
large and in the United States has not declined. And all 
this, cumulatively, is bound to influence the dynamics 
of the political consciousness of the mass of Americans 
in the long run. 








* * * 


When studying the prospects of the future evolution of 
the political consciousness in the USA, of its basic types, 
we must take note of the emergence of new orientations. 
They go counter to the traditional attitudes of the bour¬ 
geois and petty-bourgeois types of consciousness dominant 
in the USA. True, these new orientations have not, as a 
rule, impelled any fundamentally new, widespread types 
of political consciousness distinct from those described 
in previous chapters. But, all the same, their importance 
is not to be discounted. 

The traditional individualist, private enterprise, 
bureaucratic careerist and narrow consumerist variants 
of the success orientation are opposed by the orientation 
on the inner self-development oi the personality, of its 
initiative and creativity in socially useful labor and 
socially significant activity on behalf of peace, democracy 
and positive social change. 

The orientation on competition is opposed by the orienta¬ 
tion on cooperation and human relations, on such collectiv¬ 
ism as necessarily envisages individual development. 

The conformist orientation is opposed by the orientation 
on the vitality of the individual, on converting the 
personality from an object of authoritarian command and 
manipulation into a true subject of history and politics. 

Pragmatism, petty utilitarian calculation and bureau¬ 
cratic rationality are opposed by the individual’s search of 
a new social vision, new forms of rationality which would 
provide closer insight into the objective needs and trends 
of modern history and contemporary man. 

Myth, fetishism, romantic utopia and illusions are opposed 
by realism in the individual’s attitude to society and 
to himself in matters of domestic and foreign policy. 

Traditionalism, nostalgia, and fear of social change 
are opposed by the orientation on deep study of future 
prospects, which are associated more and more conclusively 
with a radical restructuring of the existing system. 

Nationalism, chauvinism, expansionism, hegemonism and 
militarism are opposed by the orientation on peaceful co¬ 
existence, international detente and equal cooperation 
with other states and peoples in resolving the global 
problems facing humanity. 

The concrete results of the clash of these orientations 
depend on many factors, such as the relation of forces 
on the international scene and the change of this 
relation in favor of socialism, peace and detente, 
and on the objective dialectics of the economic, polit- 
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ical, ideologicaland cultural life in the United States. 

The clash in attitudes gives rise to intricate and often 
conflicting combinations and blends of various orienta¬ 
tions. Diverse states of mind, diverse feelings and senti¬ 
ments succeed each other, giving rise to diverse and multi¬ 
farious forms of behavior. Possible and likely are twists 
and turns and fluctuations in the mood and vision of people, 
and various conflicts and crisis symptoms in the system 
of values and political orientations. 

Inasmuch as these processes become mass processes and 
are associated with forces and groups operating directly 
in the political and ideological spheres,they may exercise, 
and do exercise, a strong influence on the dynamics of US 
history generally and the dynamics of the political con¬ 
sciousness in particular, and especially on the prevailing 
political climate and the domestic and foreign policy 
of the USA. 

















CONCLUSION 

As shown in our analysis, a new spectrum of political 
consciousness types has shaped in the USA in the ‘60s and 
‘70s substantially different from the one witnessed in 
the ‘40s and ‘50s. Evidently, this change in the national 
political consciousness will continue. It may be assumed, 
however, that some elements of the present spectrum are 
resilient and stable enough to resist the destructive 
effects of time and that they will survive in the new 
future spectrum or, at least, that they will be the point 
of departure for new types of consciousness. In that sense, 
the typology offered here may extend beyond the ‘70s. 

Speaking of the practical application of this typology, 
we ought to note that, say, the consciousness of any 
specific political personality cannot, as a rule, fit 
into the frame of one specific type. The more dimensional 
and contradictory is the personality of a politician, 
sociologist or individual seen as the subject of the 
political process, and the more complicated his evolution, 
the greater is the number of types we must use to anatomize 
and evaluate his political consciousness. On the other 
hand, the spectrum of types, taken as a whole, is complete 
enough to provide the researcher or practical politician 
with a key to a concrete political consciousness, bearer 
of the typical features of contemporary American society. 

The authors have no intention to forecast the further 
development of the political consciousness in the United 
States. Still, it is not difficult to see that the central 
factor in the internal processes determining the trans¬ 
formation of America’s political consciousness in the next 
ten or twenty years will be the ongoing further change 
in the relation between the market and the state as 
mechanisms regulating the socio-economic processes in the 
highly developed capitalist society of the United States. 
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There is also every reason to believe that the foreign- 
policy factor will increasingly affect the development of 
the American political consciousness, especially so in 
view of the growing economic interdependence of all nations 
and the struggle of the two systems on the international 
scene. 

The early ‘80s saw attempts to turn the country rightward, 
to inhibit the process of detente as the leading trend 
in international affairs, and to set the stage for a 
further strengthening of the military-industrial complex 
and for an offensive on the democratic rights of the work¬ 
ing people. Conspicuous here is the fact that the legacy 
of hegemonism, cold war and anticommunism has survived 
in the political life of the USA and that the US political 
mechanism is so shaped as to enable the well organized and 
wealthy minority to hold down or even paralyze the policy 
that is supported by the majority. The future will show 
how long this course can last, how stable it is, and how 
it will affect the public consciousness, including political 
consciousness. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the problems and contradictions facing America (now and 
evidently throughout the rest of the ‘80s) at home and 
internationally, cannot be resolved by force, on an anti¬ 
democratic basis. Besides, this kind of policy will un¬ 
avoidably encounter resistance of the democratic forces 
in America itself and of those members of the international 
community who are aware that there is no sensible alter¬ 
native to detente. And this means that the public conscious¬ 
ness of the USA will continue to produce diverse approaches, 
attitudes, tendencies and expectations that make up the 
intrinsically heterogeneous spectrum of types of political 
consciousness more or less similar to the one that shaped 
in the USA in the ‘60s and ‘70s. 
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